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PREFACE. 


— « — 

The  “Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann*' 
is  the  second  of  the  “  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story  Telling  ”  issued  by  the  Society.  Like 
the  “  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Lir  ”  (already 
published)  the  events  which  it  narrates 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  whilst  the  third,  the  “  Fate  of  the 
Sons  of  Uisnech,”  belongs  to  the  Milesian 
period. 

The  story  opens  with  an  anecdote  of  the 
skill  of  two  leeches  in  high  repute  amongst 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  ;  but  it  has  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  text — at  least  in 
its  present  form.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  story  their  names  are  introduced,  when 
their  aid  is  invoked  by  Brian,  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Tuireann ;  but  unless  we  regard 
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this  as  the  sequel  to  the  anecdote,  its  in¬ 
troduction  would  seem  altogether  point¬ 
less. 

The  legend  then  recounts  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  murder  of  Cian,  the  father  of 
Lugh  of  the  Long  Arms,  a  warrior  of  high 
renown  and  king  in  destiny.  For  this  murder 
Lugh  imposed  upon  the  Sons  of  Tuireann, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Monarch  and  Court 
of  Eire,  an  eric ,  so  heavy,  as  to  make  its 
fulfilment  all  but  an  impossible  task.  It 
affords  proof  that  the  payment  of  the  eric 
was  not  so  much  what  Lugh  sought  as  to 
try  to  compass  the  death  of  his  adversaries 
in  some  one  of  the  many  dangers  to  which 
they  would  then  be  exposed.  The  eric  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  separate  and  distinct  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  fulfil  any  one  of  which  would  be 
attended  with  extreme  peril.  The  Battle  of 
the  Second  Moytura  was  then  pending,  and 
Lugh,  who  planned  it,  included  in  the  eric 
anything  that  might  help  him  in  his  last 
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great  struggle  with  the  Fomorians.  The 
Sons  of  Tuireann  were  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  him  the  prizes  he  coveted  most, 
sometimes  by  stratagem,  sometimes  by 
diplomacy,  at  other  times  by  force  of  arms. 
Lugh,  apprised  of  their  success,  makes  them 
oblivious  of  the  balance  of  the  eric  on  which 
he  had  set  little  value,  and  induces  their 
return  home.  They  present  him  with  the 
fruits  of  their  adventures  in  many  strange 
and  distant  lands;  but  they  are  immediately 
reminded  that  the  full  measure  of  their 
debt  is  not  yet  discharged.  They  push  out 
their  curach  once  more  “  from  the  blue- 
streamed  shores  of  Eire ; ”  again  they  are 
successful,  but  in  complying  with  the 
last  condition  of  the  eric  they  are  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  They  hasten  swiftly 
home,  in  the  hope  of  getting  from  Lugh 
one  of  the  charmed  trophies  cf  their  early 
victories,  which  had  the  power  of  restoring 
them  to  renewed  life  and  vigour.  But 
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Lugh  is  implacable ;  he  refuses  their  re¬ 
quest  ;  and  they  succumb  to  their  injuries. 
Tuireann,  their  father,  overcome  by  grief, 
falls  dead  beside  the  lifeless  bodies  of  his 
sons ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  text,  “  they 
were  buried  at  once  in  the  one  grave.” 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
text.  “To  the  student  of  mere  history,” 
says  O’Curry,  “  the  value  of  such  stories 
consists  in  the  records  of  ancient  topog¬ 
raphy,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners, 
and  customs  which  they  contain,”  while, 
he  adds,  “  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
attention  would  be  found  to  lie  in  their 
literary  merits,  and  in  the  richly  imagina¬ 
tive  language  in  which  they  are  clothed.” 
MS.  Materials,  pp.  318-319. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce, 
LL.D.,  M.R.I.  A.,  published  an  entertaining 
work,  entitled,  “  Old  Celtic  Romances,”* 
which  contained  a  popular  translation  of 

*  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  London,  1879. 
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i  this  and  other  Irish  stories,  some  of  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public 
in  an  English  dress. 
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The  Irish  text  was  once  printed  some 
years  ago  in  the  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  a  “Regis¬ 
ter  of  Literature  and  Science  of  the  Catholic 
University.”  This  text,  with  a  translation, 
was  edited  by  Eugene  O’Curry,  M.R.  I. A. 
from  a  MS.  in  his  possession.  In  an  intro¬ 
ductory  notice  to  the  “  Three  Sorrows  of 
Story  Telling”  ( Atlantis ,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  377- 
397),  O’Curry  noticed  in  detail  whatever 
reference  he  found,  direct  and  otherwise,  to 
this  story  in  the  Books  of  Lecain,  Leinster, 
and  Lismore.  To  the  student  desirous  of 
tracing  the  ancient  and  still  existing  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  story  this  information  will 
be  found  most  useful  and  valuable. 
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lx.  King  Nuadh  Airgiod  Lamh  and  his  one-eyed  door-keeper.  2. 
Door-keeper  meets  with  doctors.  Novel  surgical  operation.  3.  They 
are  introduced  to  the  king,  whose  arm,  afflicted  by  a  daol,  they  re¬ 
move.  4.  They  procure  and  set  another  arm  for  the  king.  5.  The 
'ing’s  political  power  ;  the  Fomorian  tribute  and  penalty  for  its 
ion-payment.  The  assembly  at  Uisneach  ;  coming  of  Lugh  Lamh- 
fhada  and  his  Fairy  Cavalcade.  6.  The  Fomorians  come  to  collect 
the  tribute.  7.  Deference  paid  them  by  the  king  and  his  court 
distasteful  to  Lugh,  who  annihilates  almost  the  entire  number  of 
Fomorians.  He  spares  some  to  publish  his  prowess.  8.  Departing 
to  Lochlainn,  their  native  country,  they  tell  the  fate  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  Balar,  their  king.  9.  Balar  takes  counsel.  Breas,  his  son, 
undertakes  to  avenge  the  insult.  10.  Breas  prepares  to  depart.  11. 
He  arrives  at  Eas  Dara,  and  devastates  the  territory  of  Bodhbh 
Dearg,  King  of  Connaught.  12.  Lugh  tnes,  but  without  success,  to 
secure  Nuadh  as  an  ally  against  Breas.  13.  Lugh  enlists  the  aid  of 
the  three  sons  of  Cainte,  who  undertake  to  concentrate  the  Fairy 
Cavalcade.  14.  They  depart  for  this  purpose,  each  his  own  way. 
Cian,  one  of  their  number,  and  father  of  Lugh,  sees  the  Children  of 
Tuireann,  his  deadly  enemies.  15.  Unwilling  alone  to  meet  them, 
he,  by  magic,  tries  to  evade  them,  as  a  Druidical  pig.  Brian,  one 
of  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  meets  this  strategy  by  turning  his 
brothers  into  two  Druidical  hounds,  and  sets  them  on  the  trail.  16. 
They  overtake  it,  but  previous  to  despatching  it,  Brian  concents 
to  allow  it  to  resume  human  form.  17.  Cian’s  reason  for  this 
request.  His  death,  and  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  burial. 
18.  Lugh’s  action  in  the  interval.  19.  He  summons  the  Fomorians 
to  disgorge  the  cattle  spoils.  Their  refusal.  Arrival  of  the  Fairy 
Cavalcade  and  Bodhbh  Dearg.  20.  Lugh  and  his  allies  gird  them¬ 
selves  for  battle.  21.  The  battle.  Success  of  Lugh,  who,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Druids,  gives  ouster  to  Breas.  Breas  then  departs  to 
his  own  country.  22.  Lugh’*  inquiries  as  to  his  father’s  (Cian’sy 
safety.  23.  Lugh  and  Fairy  Cavalcade  go  in  search  of  Cian. 
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The  earth  reveals  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  killed,  a 
the  place  of  his  burial.  24.  Lugh  has  his  father’s  body  exhume 
The  dirge  of  Lugh.  25.  Re-interment  of  Cian,  and  erection  of  h  d. 
monument,  over  which  Lugh  laments  his  father’s  fate.  26.  Lughj  Is 
mournful  predictions.  He  leaves  for  Tara.  27.  His  arrival  at  Tan  s 
where  he  meets  the  Children  of  Tuireann.  He  suggests  to  t  a> 
minds  of  the  king  and  his  court  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  fath  *ie 
and  he  elicits  their  views  as  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  criir  er> 
28.  The  king  tells  the  punishment  he  himself  would  inflict  if  Lugf. ie- 
case  were  his.  The  court  express  approval,  in  which  the  Children 
Tuireann  join.  Lugh  determined  to  have  eric.  29.  The  Children 
Tuireann  take  counsel  as  to  the  course  they  should  now  pursued 
and  Brian,  as  the  eldest,  whilst  denying  their  guilt,  undertakes** 
payment  of  an  eric.  30.  Lugh  names  the  fine ;  its  seeming  smallnessj  * 
surprises  Brian,  who  cheerfully  undertakes  its  payment.  31,  32,  33» 5 
34.  Lugh  then  particularises  the  eric,  which  he  divides  into  eight 
parts,  and  points  out  to  Brian,  one  by  one,  the  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  he  will  have  to  contend  against  in  securing  it.  35.  Sur-j 
prise  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann.  They  seek  and  receive  advice 
from  their  father.  36.  Returning  to  Lugh,  they  ask  a  loan  of  the 
Aonbharr  Manannan ,  as  a  help  to  them.  He  refuses  it,  but  gives 
them  a  loan  of  the  Curach  of  Manannain.  They  tell  their  father 
and  sister  the  result  of  their  mission  to  Lugh.  37.  Leaving  Tuireann,  ( 
the}*  set  forward  with  their  sister  to  the  port  where  the  curach  was, 
and  entering  it  prepare  to  depart.  Their  sister’s  sorrow.  38. 
They  set  sail  for  the  Hesperides  in  search  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
eric,  viz.,  the  magic  apples.  39.  They  decide  to  transform  them¬ 
selves  into  hawks,  swoop  down  upon  the  apples,  and  carry  them 
off,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  guards.  40.  They  carry  their  de¬ 
signs  into  execution  ;  but  are  pursued  by  the  daughters  of  the  King 
of  the  Hesperides  in  the  form  of  ospreys.  The  sufferings  of  the  hawks 
relieved  by  Brian,  Vho  transforms  himself  and  them  from  hawks  into 
swans.  The  ospreys  cease  pursuing  them.  41.  The  second  portion 
of  the  eric — the  pig’s  magic  skin.  Plan  of  Brian  and  his  brothers 
to  secure  it.  Their  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Greece,  to 
whom  they  introduce  themselves  as  poets.  42.  Their  reception. 
Brian’s  poem.  43.  He  explains  its  meaning  and  import,  and  its 
connection  with  the  object  of  their  visit  to  the  king.  44.  The 
king  declines  to  give  the  pig’s  skin,  but  offers  as  a  substitute  thrice 
its  full  in  gold.  Brian  accepts  the^offer.  45.  Brian,  by  force, 
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seizes  the  skin,  kills  its  bearer,  and  he  and  his  brothers  deal  havoc 
amongst  thehousehold  of  the  king,  whomBrian  slays  in  single  combat. 
The  brothers  rest  on  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  46.  The  third  portion  of 
the  eric — the  poisonedspear  of  Pisear,King  of  Persia.  47.  TheChildren 
ofTuireann  assume  the  garb  of  poets,  and  seek  and  get  admittance 
to  the  king.  Brian’s  poem.  48.  On  Brian  explaining  the  poem, 
the  king  expresses  his  displeasure,  whereupon  Brian  slays  him  with 
a  magic  apple.  Slaughter  of  the  household.  The  brothers  find  the 
spear,  and  bear  it  away.  49.  The  fourth  portion  of  the  eric — the 
two  steeds  and  the  chariot,  in  possession  of  Dobar,  the  King  of  the 
Island  of  Sigir.  They  resolve  to  present  themselves  before  the 
king  as  mercenary  soldiers  from  Eire.  50.  Their  reception  by  the 
king.  They  enter  his  service.  Their  hopes  of  seeing  the  steeds  and 
chariot  disappointed.  They  determine  on  interviewing  the  king,  and 
signifying  their  resolve  to  depart.  51.  The  king  dissuades  them  from 
departing,  promising  to  show  them  his  steeds  and  chariot.  The  steeds 
and  chariot  are  brought  before  them.  Brian  dexterously  springs  into 
the  chariot,  kills  the  charioteer  and  the  king,  and  his  brothers 
slaughter  the  retainers.  52.  The  fifth  portion  of  the  eric — the  seven 
pigs  of  Easal,  King  of  the  Golden  Pillars.  On  the  shores  of  his 
country  Easal  holds  parley  with  the  brothers,  whose  fame  has  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  53.  Brian  makes  known  the  object  of  their  mission.  He 
induces  the  king  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  54.  The  brothers  land; 
Easal  feasts  them.  Brian  gracefully  acknowledges,  in  a  poem,  theking’s 
action.  55.  The  sixth  portion  of  theeric — Failinis,  thewhelpoftheKing 
of  Ioruaidhe.  The  brothers,  accompanied  by  Easal,  set  sail  towards 
Ioruaidhe.  56.  Easal  goes  ashore,  interviews  the  king,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  endeavours  to  disarm  his  hostility.  His  mission  unavailing. 
57.  Conflict  between  the  King  of  Ioruaidhe  and  the  Children  of 
Tuireann.  Brian  vanquishes  the  king  in  single  combat,  and  brings 
him  before  Easal.  Peace  ensues ;  the  king  surrenders  the  hound,  and 
the  brothers,  taking  leave  ofEasal,  depart.  58.  Lugh,  apprised  of  the 
success  so  far  attending  the  Children  ofTuireann,  induces  their  re¬ 
turn  byacharm,  andmakes  them  forgetful  ofthe  remainder  of  the  eric. 
Lugh  withdraws  secretly  from  Beann  Eadair.  The  brothers’  arrival 
there.  59.  The  brothers  are  welcomed  by  the  king  and  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann.  Messengers  are  sent  for  Lugh.  He  refuses  to  return, 
and  instructs  that  the  eric  be  paid  to  the  king.  60.  The  brothers  pay 
the  eric  to  the  king,  on  which  Lugh  presents  himself,  and  demands 
the  balance  of  the  eric.  61.  Dismay  of  the  brothers.  Taking  counsel 
with  their  father,  they  again  leave  their  country.  The  lament  of 


Eithne,  their  sister,  on  their  departure.  62.  The  seventh  portion  oi 
the  eric — the  cooking  spit.  Brian’s  marvellous  adventures  in  search  oi 
it.  His  success.  Returns  to  his  ship.  63.  The  eighth  portion  of  the 
eric — the  three  shouts  from  the  Hill  of  Miodhchaoin.  Encounter 
between  the  brothers  and  Miodhchaoin,  its  guardian.  Brian  slays 
Miodhchaoin.  Arrival  of  Miodhchaoin’s  three  children,  who  attack 
and  wound  the  brothers,  but  are  themselves  slain.  64.  The  three 
shouts.  The  return  to  Eire.  65.  Arrival  at  Beann  Eadair,  whence 
they  journey  to  their  father,  whom  they  commission  to  see  Lugh, 
give  him  the  cooking  spit,  and  obtain  from  him  the  gifted  skin  to 
restore  their  health.  Brian’s  parting  address  to  Tuireann.  66.  The 
meeting  between  Tuireann  and  Lugh.  A  fruitless  mission.  Brian 
himself  tries,  but  with  no  better  result.  He  returns  to  his  brothers. 
Death  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann.  The  grief  of  Tuireann;  his 
death  and  burial  with  his  sons. 


oiT>e  cLoinne  rtntieArm. 


Annpo  pi  op. 


ALLaoi. 


1§  pocpAC,  pAoip-cmeAtAC  po  ;§Ab 
pÍAiceAp  Ajpip  popLÁmAp  Aip  Cua- 
ÚAib  *OAÚ-Áitte  T)e  *OAnAim,  -oa}\ 
bu-ó  cóiiiAinm  TIua'óa  Aip^io-olÁiii, 
itiac1  Cacuai^,  true  Oji-oÁm,  1111  c 
A$up  ip  AnitAix)  *00  bí  An  pi^  pin 
A^up  teAC-tAiti  Aippt)  Aip ;  A^up  *oo  bí  -oóiji- 
peóip  aij\2  beAc-púit  Ai^e. 

2.  La  n-Aon  T)Ap  eipij  An  u-ó^t-Ác  pin  aiuac 
ó  múpAib  nA  UeAiiipAC,  •oo  connAipc  pé  T)iAp 
ÁÍAinn,  05,  it/óeAlbAC  ’y&r\  b-pAicce  *oa  lonn- 
pAi^e;  A^up  *00  beAnntn^eA'OAp  *oó,3  A^up 
piiAjiA'OAp  ^n  céA'onA.  A^np  'o’piAppAig 
An  •oóippeóip  xríob  p^óaIa.  “  Ca  h-Áiu 
Ap  a  -o-uÁn^AbAip  a  *ói Ap  05,  it/óe Atb AC, ” 
A]\  pé  ? 


“  beÁ^A  niAice  pmn,”  Ap  piAT). 

“  mÁ’p  111A1Ó  nA  teÁ^A  pib,”  Ap  éipion, 
“cuippró  púii  a  n-ioiiAt)  mo  piitA  pém.” 
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“  T)o  ctnppinn  péin  púiL  ah  caic  pn  ad’ 
li-ticc  a  11 -1011  At)  do  piLA,”  A]\  peA]\  biob. 

‘"Oo4  Vaic  bom,  fin,  *  A|i  ah  DÓippeóip. 

A^up  do  cui]\eADA]\  pinL  ah  caic  a  n-ioriA*o 
I'll  La  aii  ó^Iaoic  Ann  pn.  ’  t)A  ^A]i,  A^Uf  bA 
li-Aiii^ A|\  •oój'An  pm  ;  óip  An  cjiÁc  do  b’ÁiL5 
Lei]' co-oLat)  nó  coiiipAnAb  DobeAnAiii,  i|Ann- 
]'in  do  biob^AD  An  c-piiL  Le  ^jieADAiji  ha  Luc, 
A^up  Le  1i-eiceALL  ha  n-etm,  A^ii]'  Le  ^Lua]'Acu 
iiApbinne;  a^H]'  ah  cpÁcbAiiiiAn  Lei]'  peicioiii 
]'Lha^  no  oipeACCAip  do  béAnAiti,  i]'  Annpn  do 
bíob  ’iiAcoipcim  piAin  A^u-p  codaLca  Ai^e. 

3.  A511]'  do  cuAib  ApceAC,  A511]'  D’mnip6 
Do’n  pí^  50  D-cÁn^ADA]t  LeÁíjA  mAice  507 
UeAiiipAi^  ;  “  Oi]i  do  cui]ieADA]i  piiL  caic  a 
11 -ion ad  mo  piLA]'A,”  A]i  ]'e. 

“  UAbA1]\  A]'CeAC  1AD,”  A]A  AH  ]11§. 

A^U]'  niA]\  ÚÁll^AD A]\  A]'CeAC,  DO  cuaLa- 
D  A]1  0]'nAD  AbbAL  CfUIAlg.  *Oo  ]\Álb8  till  AC,  1. 
peA]i  Doha  LeÁ^Aib,  “bo  cLtnnim  opiAb 

CH]\A1D  ” 

A  Diib Ai]\c  OipmiAC  .1.  An  peApi  oiLe, 
4Í  péuc  11AÓ  opn  ad  cn]iAib  óp  cionn  daoiL9 
Í,  ACÁ  A]1  n-DlibAD  DO  LeAC-CAOlb  ?” 

1]'  Aim  pi  11  cii^Ab  An  pí^  a]'  An  iohad  a 
]1  Alb,  A$up  D’i'eACADA-p  Ó;  A^tl]'  DO  CA]1- 
pAin^  peApi  Diob  An  LÁm  ó’n  D-CAob10  aitiac 
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Ai^e,  *oo  *oAot  Aipce  Aip  pA*o  n  a 

CAÚpAc;  A50P  'o’éipíjeA'OAp  An  ceAÍjbAÓ  A50P 
•oo  mApbA-OAp  An  -oAot. 

4.  A5U5  t)0  pop  tlllAC  A  pAT)  ^5115  A.  CÓ11T1- 
péAiiiAp  ■oo11  tÁiiii  eibe  *00  éAbAipc  011156; 
A.511]'  -oo  piopAT)  Uoaca  T)e  'OAtiAnn  oite 
A.5UP  níop  ppíc12  LÁm  a,  'o,po5Mn  x>ó  acc 
tÁiii  líló'óÁin  moi  ci*óe. 

“An  b-po^AnpAb  cnÁmAptAÓ  AbÁiiiiepéin 

*  *•  *  • 

X>1  0,  Ap  CAC. 

u1p  í  xiob’peÁpp13  tinn,”  Ap  piAX). 

A511]' *oo  5I0A1P  xioine  Aip  a  cionn,14  A50P 
co5Íeip  50  UeAihpAitjí,  ^50]' €05^-6  -00  TÍIiac 
í.T)opÁix>  HIiac  te15  h-OipmiAÓ,  “An  Áib  teAcpA 
All  tÁTÍl  -00  pnbÓlO^AX)  00  X)Ol  XMAppAlb  tlippA 
x>ocom16  peotA  x>o  cop  oippe.” 

“1p  peÁpp  ah  bÁm  x>o  poíxnó^AX),’’  Ap  pe. 

UÓ1X)  ITIlAC  Aip  pin,  X)’lAppA1*Ó  toppA,  A5O]' 
C05  teip  1  ax>  ;  A501'  *oo  poróí^eAX)  An  bÁiii 
50  noAtiioipeApbAC  Ann  pm. 

5.  Ip  AintAib  bi  An  pit;  po,  A5up  eíop-cÁin 
móp,  cpom,  A5  p'órhopAib  Aip  Uo  u  X)6 
T)AnAnn  be  n-A  bmn  ;  rriAp  acá,  ciop  Aip  An 
lopAit)  A5U]'  cfo]'  Aip  An  m-bpóin,  A50P  cfop 
Aip  ha  cbocAib17  mi|\eAbApcA ;  A50]'  011150 
*o’óp  Aip  An  ppóin  -oo  Úoaca  T)e  T)  An  Aim, 
Aip  lilobbAC  11ipni5,  Aip  All  T)-€AOlb  pA]\  DO 
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UeAtrijAAij;.  A^u-p  'oo  bAin'oíp18  An  cíop  pin 
attiac  ^ac  bbi  A-ón  a;  Agup  An  peAp  n  ac  •o-ciob- 
pA*ó  pm  uavó,  An  u-ppón  r>o  bAin19  ón  ceAnn 
'oé.  ÍÁ  TiAp  coniopAb  AonAÓ  le  pí$  CipeAnn 
Aip  CnocÁn  t)AbAip,  pip  a  pAibceAp20  tlipneAC 
a  n-*oiu,  A^up  níop  ciAn  *oo  bÁ*OAp  Ann, 

CAti  *oo  concAT)Ap  'oiopmA  *oeA5pbtiA5  ’p^11 
niÁig  Anoip  ^ac21  n-*oípeAÓ  t)a  n-ionnpAibe, 
Azpp  Aon  itiacaoiíi  a  'o-uof&c  nA  -opong- 
buibne,  50  |io-pAcc  uavó  Aip  các  ;  Ajjup 
bA  copAiiiAib  be22  pumeAT)  ^péme  'oeAbbpA'ó  a 
Ai^ce,  A£;up  a  éAT)Ain  ;  A^up  níop 
a  gnúip  ti’peucAin  be  rnéA*o  a  CAiúneAiriA. 
A^up  ip  é  *oo  bí  Ann,  Lug  Laitipaioa, 
LomnbéirnionnAC,  A^up  An  ITlApcpA  SíobA  ó 
Úíp  ÚAippn^ipe,  a  coiriAbcAbA  pém  .1.  ct&rm 
Itl  An  AnnÁin,  rriAp  acá,  Scoiú  Jbéi^eAb,  ttiac 
tíl  AnAnnÁin  ;  A£;up  HAbAC  SbAicín,  A^up 
^bei^e&b  ;  Agup  501^ne  Sopin-púibeAÓ  ; 

A^up  Sine  Sin-oeAp^ ;  A^up  'OorhnAbb  T)onn- 
IUIat);  A^up  Aob  itiac  0ACAibb.  A^up  *oob 
í  po  *oeipe  tuj  ai*ó  b.ÁiripA'OA  .1.  An  u-AonbÁpp 
tTlAnAnnÁin  pAoi  ATppbA  cóihbuAic  be23  S^oic 
bomptiAip  eAppAró,  Azpp  bu*ó  córivóeAp  *01 
mtiifi  A^up  uíp,  A^up  ní  rnApbcAOi  a  rnApcAc 
*o’a  mum  ;  A^up  Lúi  peAc  m  AnAnnÁin  uime, 
&^tip  ni  "oeAji^CAOi  ptnúe,  n<\  UAippe,  nA 
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cjAÍce;  A£;tif  S^AbAbb  ttlAnAnnÁin  ai|\  cbeicín 
a  occa  A^uf  &  ti|\b|uiirme,  50  iuc  ^Ab-OAOif 
Aifrn  5|\eim  x)e;  A^uf  CAcbÁff  fÁ  n-A  ceAnn 
*oa  invóí*oeAfi,  At^n-p  biA^  bÁnrriAvpeAc  bó^rnAf 
ionA  cut,  A^uf  a  *00  biob  ionA  a^aiad  A^uf 
bÁ  córhfoibbpeAC  be  gféin  a  bÁ  uiprn  fATTi- 
|aait)  ^núi]^  a  Aigue  A^uf  a  ÓA’OAin  An  tiAip 
*oo  béi^eAb  An  cAÚbÁjAfA  pn  x)é ;  a^u  f  An 
'pfeA^AfCAC  .1.  cboróeAiri  íilAnAnnÁin  ca]\ 
a  CAob  cbí,  A^np  nfo|\  'oeAf^A'ó24  beif  ai]a 
neAÓ  pi  1 atíi  *oo  úiocpvó  beó  uai*ó,  AjjUf 
níojA  nocuA*ó  a  n-ionA*o  caúa  íia  cóiti|aaic 
An  cboibeAth  pn,  ionA  ni-beiú  neApc  mnÁ 
peobuA  a  n-Aon  xda  b-pAicpeAT)  é,  x>Á  ni-biAT) 
nA  A^Aib. 

6.  If  Ann  pn  CAn^AtiAf  An  'oiopmA  pn 
mAf  a  ]\ Aib  f  15  nA  h-CipeAnn25  A^uf  Uu  ACA 
T)e  "OAiiAnn  AijA  ceAnA  A^uf  'o’fÁibuí^eA'OAiA 
be  céibe.  A^u-p  if  ^Aifix)  "oo  bÁnAjA  Ann,  An 
CAn  'oo  conncAT)Af  *opeAm  iíio*oa]aóa  btAÍp^i atti- 
ac  'oa  n-ionnfAi^e  .1.  nAOi  nAonbAif  vo 
iiiAO|\Aib  nA  b-póinoiAAc  *oo  bí  a^  ceAcc 
•o’lAfiiAix)  cíofA  A^tif  cÁnA  b-peAf  nA 
b-0i|\eAiin.  A^  fo2G  AnniAnnA  aii  ceAÚjAAijA 
bA  buipbe,  A^iif  bA  *ÓAnApÓA  biob  .1.  Cine, 
A^tlf  CAÓfAIC,  CojAOn  A^Uf  COTHpAjA  ;  A^Uf 
ní  béi^peAb  aii  eA£bA  *oo  neAC  x)0  Ún aúa  T)a 
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T)&n&nn  &  rh&c  nA.  &  *0a.Ica  *oo  biiAÍ^’ó  cpé 
-MipTiA.ee  ii a.  m A.O|i  pn. 

7.  A^up  cÁn^AeoApi  50  b-A.on  bÁCA.ip  te 
pí ^  0i]ieA.rm  Aejup  teip  A.n  tTlApcpA.  Síc/óa  ; 
A^up'o’eipí  <5 pí^n  a.  1i-0ipeA.nn  A.;gup  Uu A.ÚA.'Oe 
>OA.nA.nn  uite  pómpA.  A^up  •o’piA.ppA.ijc;  L115 
t/Árii  j?A.*o a.  bíob  :  “  CpéA*o  pÁp27  éip^eA'OAip 
poilil  A.n  ll-tOpOIH^  111 O'O  A.|\CA  íilip^l  A.1Í1A.C  11*0 
A-^tip  ^A.11  éip^e  póihAinne  r” 

‘£1p  e15eA.11  *otnnn28  pn  *oo  'óéA.nA.rii/’  A.p 
pig  0ipeAiin,  “  ói|\  “OÁ  rn-beic  iha.c  iníopA.29 
A^Ainne  iotia.  puvóe  pómpA-,  níop  beA.530  beo 
X)o  cúip  *oÁp  mA.pbA*ó  é.” 

“  1f  bpiAXAp  'OA.mpA./,  Av]\  “50 

'o-eÁim^  1niA.11  a.  inA.|ibÚA.  •ÓA.mpém  )”  A^up  beip 
pm  a.  *oubA.i|\c  Lu  50  'o-cÁini^  iniA.n  a.  rnApb- 

ÚA.  A1]1. 

“  1p  ní*ó  pin  no  ciocpAb  50  b-otc 

mnnn,”  A.p  pí^  0ipeA.nn,  <£  óip  no  ^éA.bx\- 

rnA.oi'one  Áp  mA.pbA.’ó  A^tip  Áp  mibbeA.'ó  épf-o 
)  > 

pn. 

£í  1p  pA/OA.  ACÁCAOI  pA.01  A.n  m-b|101X)  po,” 
a.]\  Lu^.  A^np  'o’éipit;  A.5Á  n-eip'leA.c,  A^up 
a^a.  n-A.ccuniA.'ó,  110  ^tip  niA.pbA.“ó  occ  iia- 
onbAip  *ófob,  Arpp  no  Léi^eA.'ó  aii  nA.011- 
b&p  eite  pÁ  CA.*ÓA.p  A^tip  pÁ  coniAipce  píé 
0ipeA.nn. 
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“  T)o  muippnn  pb,”  &\\  1ai£,  “  AsCC  ^Uf  Asb 
fe&pp  bom  pb  X)o  'óti'lle  p^eAsbAsib  ■oocum  nAs 
n-AblrhupAsC  ’nÁ  mo  úeAsóuAsib  péin,  A-ip  eAs^ÍAs 
50  b-ftn^oíf  eAsfonóip.” 

8.  If  &nn  pn  *oo  5UiAsifeAs*OAsf31  &r\  n&on- 
bAsf  pn  pómpAs  no  50  pÁn^As’OAsf  As  boct^n- 
nAsib,  m&p  &  fAsbA/OAsf  pne  póibopAsó,  Astjpf 
'o’innfeAs’OAsf  As  pgéAstAs  'óóib  ó  cthp  50 
'oeipeAs'ó  ;  As^uf  AsiriAsit  uÁim^  m^c&oiii  05, 

ibóeAsbbAsé  As  n-Gipmn,  Asjgiip  ^up  mA-fbAs-o  nAs 
mAsOip  inte  teif,  AsÓc  iAs”o  péin  :  “  As^up  if  tnme 
'oo  téi^  fé  pnne  Asf,”  &]\  p&*o,  “  cum32  f^éAsÍAs 
'o’innpn  'OAsOibfe.” 

A  *oúb^i]AU  b^U]\,  “  An  b-fe^n&b^in 
cia.  b-é  ?” 

“  T>’  fe^t)^ffís,”  A.p  Ceicbonn  .1.  b&incéite 
t>A.tAsif  :  “if  niAsC  inline  mncpe  As^up  *oAsmpAs 

é  pit) ;  As^up  AsCÁ  As  b-po^Asip  Asjpip  As  b-fÁsip- 

•ome  'óú.inn,  ó  'oo  ciocfAs-ó  pit)  &  n-Gipmn 
nAsó  m-biAs-ó  neAsfc  As^Asinn  As  n  Gipmn  50 

bfÁsú.”33 

9.  Ip  Asnn  pn  -oo  euAsd-oAsp  mA-iúe  pne 
pomof  AsC  As  5-coniAsifte,  .1.  0A.b  11  As  Hero,  As^tif 
SeAsncAsb  UAslléiT),  As^nf  SorAst,  SÁstmóp  As^iif 
bnAsicleAsbAsf  ÓAsm,  Asjjtip  Umemof  UpipcAs'OAs'l, 

As^iif  Loiptpnn  lcm^túmeAsC,  Ast^uf  LuasÚ- 

LtlAsimeAsC,  As^Hf  bobAsf  'OfAsOI,  Astpif  tlAsClAsbAsf 
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itiac  bobAip,  50  tiAonbAfi  pibeA*ÓA  A^tip 
peAtpAirinA  pÁiceAiiitA  popAÓA  riAb-potriopAC, 
A^Ajp  bAÍAp  bAitc-béimeAnriAC  péiri ;  A^up 
mi  *oá  beAtbÁnA  béA^  meic  bAÍAip  A^up 
Ceiulion  CAippiActAÓ  .1 .  beAnpíoi;o,-m  bAtAip. 
If  Arm  pin  vo  pÁró  bpeAp  ihac  bAÍAip  : 

“  íuACpA*OpA  A^U-p  peACU  pilAb-CACA  fAO-ITlÓpA 
*00  TT1  A"JAC|A A  pile  P0TT10|AAC  A  tl-Cl]Airm,  A^Up 
*oo  bép  cac  *oo  lobóÁnAC,  A^up  bAinp*o  a 
ceAnn  X)6,  A^up  *oo  bép  tiom  cu^Aibpe  é,  ai|a 
i'Aicce  nA  beipbe  LoclAnnAi^e.” 

“  X)o  bub  ctnbe  buicpe  pin  vo  *óéAnAiri,” 

A]A  1  AT)  pin. 

10.  1p  Annpn  a  *oúbAipc  bpeAp  :  “  Cóipí g- 
ceA]\  mo  ton^A  A^up  rno  UiAic-bApcA  *óaiti, 
A^up  cui|AÚeA|A  biA*ó  A^up  tón  ionnuA.” 

1]'  Annpn  *00  'ppobA’OA^A  a  ton^A,  At^up 

A  tn  A1C-bA]ACA,  50  tuAAC,  A^lip  ^O  *OeÁJ5UApA  ; 
A^tip  *00  Ct11|A6A'0A'|A  A  teÓ|AT)OlÚin  bít)  Agtlf 
■oí^e  ionncA  ;  A^up  *oo  cuipeA*OAp  LuAintín- 
eAÓ  A^up  bu AicleAbA|AÓAm  *oo  cionób  a 
pin  ai^  cAii^e.  A^up  m  a|a  pÁn^A'OAp  ^o  b-Aon 

tÁÚA1|A,  T)0  ^LéA'pA'OAjA  A  TA -e ApjA A*Ó A,  A^lip  A 
n-éroeA*ÓA,  A^up  a  n-Ai|Am  ^Aip^iT)  ;  A^tip 
*oo  ^bu  AipeA-oAp  pómpA  *o’ionnpAi5e  11  a  h-érp- 
eArm. 

A^np  do  teAn  bAÍAp  ia*o  cu in  ati  cuAin, 
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A^mp  &  “ombAipc  :  “  UAbpAib  c^ú  *oo’n  loboÁn- 
ac,  A^up  bAinf-ó  a.  ceArm  *oe ;  A^up  ceAn^- 
bAbó  An  u-oibeÁn  pm,  pip  a  pÁibueAp  6ipe,  a 
tvoiAig  buy  bon^,  A^mp  bmp  m-*oeÁg-bApc  ; 
A£pip  bei^ib  bo’n34  rnip^e  loniAbbciug  ceAcc 
iotia  h-ionAt) ;  a^ uy  cm  píó  Aip  ctiAipceApc 
b-ocbAtm  i,  A^up  mi  beAnpAib  rie^c'oo  Úhaca 
'Oe'OAnAnn  50  bpmnn  Am  bpÁÚA  Arm  f. ,J 

11.  1  y  Annpin  t)o  cuipeAb  a  bon^A  A^jnp  a 
UiAcbAficA  o’m  5-ctiAn  aitiac,  A^uf  *oo  biomA- 

•OK  ♦  /  • 

*oa)\  *oo  pic,  A^mp  *oo  crnip,  A^up  *00  mi  op  1  At) ; 
A^np  “oo  cmipeAt)Ap  a  peób-bpéme  pimbbACA 
piiAicceAmmcACA  a  n-Áip*o  ;  A^mp  cm^jpAt) 
bboipc-béim  pAimcAC  o’m  5-ctiAm  A^np  o’m 
^-CAbAbpopu,  Aip  Am  *o-cip  riAC  ’o-cjieAbÚAji, 
Ai}\  ad  b-pAip^e  imbeicin,  A^up  Aip  Am  b-puAp- 
Aibbéip  lon^AnuAig,  A^mp  Aip  'ópinicbA'ÓAib 
riA  'oíbeAmmA,  A^up  Aip  pbéibuib  pbuic-Áp-OA 
pm  AipneirimeACA  mA  pAip^e  piop-bonime ; 
A^mp  mfop  p^mpeAtiAp  •oe’n  c-peób-péitn  pin 
t^mp  gAbAt)  Ap  cmAm  A^mp  cAbAbpopu  a  n-CAp- 
t)Ap  A.  A^tip  "00  p^  AOlboAT)  Ap  pbtlAg  pÁ36 

lApÚAp  ContiAóc,  A511P  •oVip^eAtiAp  50 
béip  é. 

A5mp  ip  e  bA  pig  Aip  ConriAcc  Am  cAm 
pirn  bobb  T)eAp5,  itiac  Am  T)Agt)A. 

1 2.  Agup  ip  Ann  *00  bi  Lmg  LÁiiipAt)  a  ah  CAm 
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pin  a  D-UeAmpAii;  a.  b-pocAip  pi$  nA  1i-0ip- 
eAnn.  A^tip  *00  poitlpigexvó  bó  50  -o-cÁn^- 

ADAp  ptie  'pOniOjAAC  A  D-CÍp  A  n-0ApDApA, 
Á1C  Alp37  CU1C  T)A]1A  T)eA|A^,  DpAOl  d’  PoiTIOp- 
CAib  do  tÁim  t/ó^A  t/Ánif-A'OA.  A^up  Aip38 
b-pÁ^Ait  riA  P56aI  pn  do  Ln^  do  beApAij; 
An  c-AonbApp  ttlAnAnnÁm  a  5-compAc  An 
ÍAe  A^up  nA  1i-oiDce;  A^tif  do  cuaid  ApeAC 
ni  a|a  a  pAib  p'15  0ipeAnn,  A^upD’  innip  dó  50 

D-UÁngADA]A  AttmUpAI^  A  D-CÍp  A  n-0A^D A]A A, 
A^tlf  Aip^eADAp  bobb  T)eAp5,  A^lip 

‘  Dob’  Áit  liom  cun^n  Am38a  D’pÁ^Ait  UAic-pe,” 
Ap  pé  “  Docnm  caca  do  cAb  Aipc  Doib.” 

“tli  ciubpA,”  Ap  An  pi^,  <(  óip  An  ^níom  nAc 

n-DGApn ad  o|Am  m  pAcpAD  da  copiAm. 

13.  O  DO  Cll  At  Alb  Lu  5  bÁllipADA  An  D]AOC- 
pAeA^jAAb  pi n ,  ceeD  ai]a  iriApcAi^eAcu,  A^up 
DO  ^tlÍAI]'  Ó  ÚeAlÍA]AA15  pA|A,  A^lip  DO  COnilAipC 
C]A1A|A  O^tÁC  AjAinÚA  élDI^Úe  Cilice,40  .1.  C|AÍ 

mic  CÁince;  A^up  do  beAnmn^eADAp  dó. 

“  CpeuD  An  moic-éip^e  pn  opc,”  Ap  pAD. 

“  1]-*  mop  mo  cúip,”  Ap  L1.15,  u.i.,  AttmupAi^ 
do  ceAcc41  a  n-0ipmn,  A^tip  bobb  tDeAp^, 
m ac  An  T)a5DA  d’  Ap^Ain  Dóib  ;  A^up  cpeuD 
An  cnn^iiAm  do  béAppAÍb  pib  daiti  ?” 

“  Tbontpi  Am,”  Ap  piAD,  “  cenD  05IÁÓ  ^aca 

pi jA  DÍOUpA  pA11  ^-CAC.” 


II 


“1]'  rn&iú  &n  ctm^n&iri  fin,”  &|a  ]'é,  “  &£iip 
&cÁ  ctingn&tii  ip  peÁjAjA  tiom  inÁ  pn 
ti&ib,  .1.  xsn  rrny|AC|A&  pobA.  *oo  úionóL  cu^&m 
Áic  &.  b-pn'li'o.” 

14.  A^p-p  t)’  imcij  Cai  A^tip  Ceiúe&rm  bub 

be&p,42  *00  gtu&if  Ci&n  Y611  Ái|i*o  bub 

úti&i*ó,43  ní  ’oe&jAn&b  cotrm&róe,  50 

jAÁini^;  ITI&15  llliii|AÚeiibne  &511  p  x)o  bí 
pmb&b  r\(s  tri^i^e  if  jjeÁpA  *oo  bí  &rm, 

&n  u&ti  T)o  conn&ijAc  c|ai&]a  o^bÁc  &]Arnc& 
eroijgce  m\\  &  cóiii&i}\44  ptib&l  11&  mÁi^e; 
i^up  1^*0  *oo  bí  A.nn  .1.  c]\í  rmc  Utn|Ae&rm 
*o&]\  b’&iíim  1uc.<y|\b&,  A^tip  luc&i'p. 

A^Uf  if  AiriUró  *00  bÁ*o^s]\45  u|aí  mic  C&ince 
a^u-p  cjaí  rmc  Uui]Ae&nn,  ’n&  tucu  pi&ú&  ^^iif 
mio'pc&i'pe  •o&  céibe,  icmn^'  ^róbé  Áic  & 
■o-ceMi ^tii&’o&oi'p  x>&  céite  n&c  jA&c&ib  &-p, 
acu  &n  *0^0115  b&  úpieipe  bíob. 

15.  1  y  ^rmpin  T)o  jAÁAb  Ci&n  :  <f  T)Á  m-bei'oíp 

mo  ’óia.'J'46  ,oe^|Ab|\^cA.'p  &mvpo,  ip  c&trn&  &ri 
cóiiijA&c  *oo  betmp&rn&oi'p ;  A.511]'  ó  ri&c  b-puit- 
1*0,  i-p  niAic  &n  coni^i-pte  ó&m-'p&  ueiúexvó.” 
A^iip  ‘oo  corm&ipc  rn&tl-upé&'o  muc  ion& 
^oijAe,  *00  bti&iL  é  péin  x>o  pteip^ 

,o|A&oi‘óe&cu&  &  |ai ocu  imnce47  *oo  n&  muc&ib, 
A^tAf  X)0  j&b48  coc&itx  n&  u&biii&ti  ^rii^ib 

tntnc  t)o  n&  rnuc&ib  eite. 


1 2 


If  ^nnpn  a  Dub&ifc  t)|\i&n  m&c  Uuif- 
e&nn  :  “  A  be&pbf Áicpe,”  Ay  fé,  “  An 

b-f&c&b&ip  An  c-ogtÁc  do  bí  púb&t  nA 
mÁi^e  ó  ci&n&ib?”49 

“T)o  connc^m^)!,”  a]\  i&Df&n. 

“  CpeiiD  do  f  115  Ay  é,”  A]\  fé. 

“  tlí  fe&D&im,”  A]\  lA-Df&n. 

“ If  mime&nmn&c  b&oibfe/’  Ay  fé,  “  ^&n 
peice&iii  m&ic  do  bé&n&m  a  n-&impji  co^&ib 
A-\y  mánzpb,  A^uf  a^\  y éibce&c&ib  ;  ^^iif  d* 
pe&D&ff&  cpeiiD  do  fU£  Ay  é  ;  ói|\  do  bu&it 
fé  é  férn  do  fteifc  ópb&,  ^piocc  mince  do  nA 
muc&ib  dd  ;  A^iif  AZÁ  fé  coc&itc  nA  c&L- 
rh&n  mine  do  nA  muc&ib  eile; 

&5iif  ni50  ca]\a  biíinn  é. 

“  If  otc  AZÁ  fin  ^jMnne,”  Ay  An  Di&f 
eibe,  “  óip  if  be  neAC  éi^in  do  Úinsc^  T)e 
T)  &n&nn  nA  nnic^,  A^uf  dá  m&pbf&m&oif 
mle  i&d  do  ce&n^m&b  do’ii  mine  Df&oibe&cc& 
Dub  Af,  p&  beipe.” 

“  If  ole  do  y i^ne/sb^if-fe51  blip  b-po^bunn 
a  ^-c&u&ip  nA  fosburnc^,”  Ay  t)pi&n,  “  An 
rpÁcn&c  &iceónc&oi  beiúe&b&c  Dp&oibe&cc& 
fe&c  beice&b&c  &icionc&.”  A5UP  if  com- 
m&ic52  do  bi  p&b  fin  do  bu&ib 

a  bi&f  De&pbpÁc&p53  féin  D054  pbeipc  Doibbce 

•  •  •  9  •  •  55 

D|\&oiDe&cc&,  A^uy  do  pi  5110  d&  $&D&p 
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fe&n^  fiúbt&c&  *óíob,  *oo  L&bp-<yo&|i 

50  ^Áibce&c  &ip  top^  r\&  rntnce  *op&oit)- 
e&cc&.58 

16.  A^up  níop  cnsn  no  j^tip  ceiú  n&  tnuca. 
tube  &cc  í  péin  /Mii&in  ;  &£tip  *00  conn&ipc  pí 
•ooipe  coible,  ^up  -o’ionnp&ijc;  é ;  &5tip 
t)ut  pÁ’n  5-coiU,  *01, 57  CI15  bpi&n  upc&p 
pbei^  *ói,  ^up  ctnp  upé  cornp&p  &  ctéib  í.58 
A^jup  *00  p^pe&'o  &n  rinic  xs^tip  a  mib&ipu  : 
u  1p  otc  *oo  pi^ne&b&ip  mo  ceit^e&nn  ó 
-Mcnige&b&p  rné.” 

“  T)&p  l/iom,59  ip  upt&bp&T)  *o&on&  pin 
&p  bpi&n. 

“  1p  ’ouine  roé60  *oo  bun^T)/’  &p  éipeAn, 
“  ^$up  if  Ci&n  rn&c  C&'nue;  -cs^up  c&b- 
p&í*ó  &n&c&l  'o&m  ” 

“bé&p&rn  ce&n&,”  &p  1ucopb&  ^upluc&p, 
“^up  ip  otc  tinn61  &p  b&m  'te&u.,, 

“  Lu  igirnpe  pÁ62  n&  t)éiúib  &ejvó&,”  &p 
bpi&n,  “tdá  ’o-ui^e&'ó  &n  u-&n&rn  pe&cc 
n-u&ipe  ionn&c,  50  m-b&mpmnpe  &p&c  é.” 

il  tH^ipe4s*ó,”  &]\  Ci&n  ;  u  u&bp&ít)  ^ip^ib 
•óx^Tn 

“T)o  bé&p&tn,”  &p  bpi&n. 

“  Léi^ix)  *ó&rn  *oub  &rn’  piocu  pém,”  &p 
Ci&n. 

u  béi 5pe&m&oi’o, ”  &p  bpi&n  ;  “óipipup^ 

3 


/v-  J 
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l/ioin-péin63  otnne  oo  rii&pbxvó  50  minic  ’íiá 
rnuc.” 

17.  A^up  *00  cu^it)  Ci&n  piocc  péin  &1111- 
pn,  &  oub&ipc  ;  “  U&bp&io  ^n&c&l 

m&ic  'ó^m  &noip,”  &p  pe. 

“llí  citibji&iri,”  a]\  bpi&n. 

“  ID&ipe&'ó,  00  irie&tX  mé  pi1i>,”  &}\  Ci&n, 
“óijAOÁ  rn-bi&ó  &  piocc  rnuice  'oo  inuijib- 
píóe  mé,  ní  bi&ó  &cc  éi|\ic  mtnce  lorm&m, 
^uy  ó’p  &m’  pi  occ  }'éin  rntnpbptjce&p  mé, 
nío|A  m6'|Ab^'ó  pi&rh,  &^up  ní  rnuipbpi'óce&jA 
coióce,04  Tie^-c  bup  mó  éi|Aic  ion&  mé,  ^tip 
ri&  h--Mprn,65  Le  &  muijAbpi^ée&p  iné,  inneóp- 
^ro  &n  ^níorii  *00111’  iii&c.”6G 

“  Hí  Le ‘h-&|\m&ib  nunpbp,i§ce&p  cú,  Axcte 
cloc&ib  utit&iii&ip  n&  c^tiii&n/’  &p  bpi&n. 
A^tip  *oo  g&b&o&p67  a.]'  &.  li-xMcte  pn  pÁip- 
í;lé&p  ai|a  'oo  ctoc&ib  50  h-&ú§&pb,  50 

1i--Mnce&nn,  50  n-,oeÁ|An^“o^|A  oíiiie&bl  'oe^|A- 
óib  oi&n-bpúice  oo’n  cnpi&’ó  ;  &5tip  00  cui|i- 
e&o&p  cub&u  pip  pÁ  é&biii&in  é.  A^up  níop 
g&b68  -mi  c&b&rri  6.11  piong&t  pin  11&6&  ;  &^up 
'oo  ceit^  M]\  u&cc&p  c&biii&rt  ^níop  é.  A 

Ollb&1]\U  b|\1xMl  50  }A&Cp&Ó  &jiíp  pÁ  c&L&iii  ; 

A^np  00  cuipe&ó  &11  o&p&  pe&cc  é,  &51 ip 
níop  -g&b  xmi  u&b&iii  leip. 

Jró  cp&  ^cc  o’  xvón&c&o&p  Cl&nn  Uuipe&nn 


An  copp  pé  b-UAipe,  A^up  *oo  *óiútx  An  caIaiíi 
6  ;  A^lip69  An  peACCIÍIA'Ó  1l-UAip  *00  CU1|\eA*0A]A 
pÁ  ÚAtAtri  é,  t)o  §Ab  An  tup  teip.  A^up  -oo 
5tuAipeA*oAp  CtAnn  UtnpeAnn  pómpA70  a 
n-t)iAi,ó  Iai^ait)  l^ÁiiipAXD a,  'o’ionnpAi^e  ah 

C^U^, 

1 8.  lomcúpA  t/U^Ai’ó  ;  Aip  n-’oeA'ln^A'ó  le71 
n-A  AÚAip,  txd  ÚÁ11115  poiriie  ó  ÚeAihAip  piAp, 
*oo  §Aipi*ó,  A^np  •o’ltjjAipi'ó,  Agup  ■o’Aú-LuAin 
imc  Lu^ai'ó,  A^upTio  t)éipn  íia  h-C-A'OAp^ÁnA, 
pip  a  pÁibceAp  tlop  CommÁm  aii  cati  po, 
A^up  c A|\  IIIai^  Unps,  A^up  *00  Copp-ptiAb 
n a  SeA^pA,  A^np  do  ceAnn  SeAircptéibe 
pip  a  pÁróceAp  Ceip  Coponn  aii  UAn  po,  A^up 
cpe  cpíocAib  An  Copoinn  épucpobtnp,  At^up  &p 
pin  50  tTIÁg  móp  An  Aoiiai^,  áic  a  pAbATDAp 
AttrhupAi^,  A^up  cpeACA  ConnAÓcA  púÚA. 

19.  1p  Annpin  'o’éipi^  t)peAp  itiac  O&bAip, 
A^np  a  'ouli) Aipc  :  “  1p  lon^nAX)  L1om,,,  &p  pe, 
“  ^  §piAn  a^  éip^e  a  n-iA|i  a  n-T)iu  A^np  a 
n-oip  ^aca  I/A01  eite.” 

“  T)ob’  peÁpp  50  in-btm  Ap  nA  *opAoice. 

“  Cpetro  eite”  a]a  pe. 

“>OeAtpA,ó  Ai^ce  Ló^a  t^ÁíiipA'o a/5  Ap 
pi  AT). 

Ip  Annpin  uÁini^  An  c-1obóÁnAC  ’nA  T)-cim- 
ciott,  A^np  "oo  beAnntn^  boib.72 
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u  Cpeu*o  Á*ób&}A  130  be^nntl15ce,’  &\\  i^vo- 

f . 

“1]'  mój\  Á'ób^A  mo  be&rmuij;ce  b&oib,” 73 
&]\  -pé ;  uói]\  rií  put  &cc  mo  t e&i  *oo  Úu&ú&ib 
"Oe  T)&ri&rin,  ^up  mo  te&ú  T)&oibpe,  ^up* 
c&bp&íb  &ipioc  ble&ccA.c  fe&jA  n&  h-Gi]Ae&rm 
•o&m,”  -pé. 

“tl&pi&b  moc  m&i*oiri  'ótnu,’’  &\\  pe&pt  *óíob> 
50  pe&p^&c  -poipirnme&c  pAeA^-p^yo  bo/4 
“-pub  *00  ^é&b&ip  -pe&j^&c  tio  bte&cc&c 
<^rm-po.,, 

Mitipn  *oo  béi^  Lug  bpiocc 'opi&oróe&cc& 
-pÁ75  rus  cjAe&c&ib,  &$uf  t>o  cuipi  &  m-bte&c- 
-péin  (y  ti-x)opu]'  &on  ci§e  &  n-GipAirm, 
A5U -p  *o’pÁ5&ib,  ri-cv  -pe&-pc&c&  &c&,  50  n&c 
b-púi^pi’oí]"  au  -porin  pn  rió  50  m-beipe&b76 
1TI&|acja&  Sío*ó&  opipi&.  A^Uf  *00  bí  Lug 
C)aí  bÁ  a^u^  upn  b-oibce  ’n&  *o-cimciott,  rió  50 
•o-cÁng&'opA  &ri  tTlpACjA&  £>íob&,  a^u-p  *00 
pube&'o&pi  a  'o-cimciott  Ló^a..  A^Uf  cÁim^ 
t)ox)b  T)e^i\5  m&c  'O^jpo^,  &$uf  ri&oi  ceu-o 
pce/vo  X)(s  n-ionrif&ige,  ^u-p  00  -pÁib  : 
“  C^eu-o  Ább&pi  bupi  moibbe  &ri  c&c  t)o 

CUjA?”  77 

“  A5  pl1|Ae&C  te&Cf&,”  &]\  Lug. 

20.  1f  &rmpiri  00  §&b  Lug  búi-pe^c  rh  &ri  Mi¬ 
nfin  uime  ;  A^Uf  rií  be&prjc&oi  puce,  cpúce 
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nA.  CA.ippe  A.ip  neA.c  pÁ  rn-biA.b  -pi.  T)o  5A.b 
p5A.bA.tt  TÍ1  A.nA.nnÁ.in  mine  pÁ.  ÓA.ot  a.  iruiinit  ; 
^^llf  ‘GO  §A.b  <6.  CA.ÚbÁpp  pip  A.  pÁ.lbceA.p 
CinnbeA.pc;  A.511P  no  bí  T)eA.ttpA.b  nA.  5peme 
’n^  ípitíip  ó  ctA.octób  A.n  ÓA.cbÁ.ipp ;  A.511P  "oo 
5A.b  a.  P51A.C  oiib-^opm,78  *OA.c-Á.tA.mn,  *oín- 
teA.CA.n,  'OA.ot-coihpA.iiiA.c,  óp  pciiA.i5teip5  & 
bpoiHA./9  *oo  bíon  a.  cuipp  ;  A.511P  *oo  í;A.b  & 
ctóibeA.rh  pop5A.bA.c,  pípbeA.p,  pA.ob-btmc, 
CA.p  a.  cA.oib  cti  ;  A.511P  *00  <gA.b  a.  bÁ.  pteA.580 
cpo-pA.ippm5e,  cpA.nn-peA.iiipA.,  cpuA.ibnenii- 
neA.ÓA.,  A.ip  nA.  b-pocpugAA  A.p  pmt  n-A.icpeA.c 
nniie.81  A^up  *00  5A.bA.T)A.p  pí^ce  A.511P  cup- 
A-ib  peA.p  ha.  h-0ipeA.nn  a.  'o-cpeA.ttiiiA.  c a.ca. 
A.511P  corrit-Mnn  urnpA.;  A.5UP  “oo  cÓ5bA.*oA.p 
ctnpce  biopA.ÓA.  *00  pteA.5A.1b  óp  a.  5-ce-6.nnA.1b 
6.511P  *00  pigneA.’OA.p  tibeA.pnA.  *oípte  ”OA.in5ne 
’o'ltiice  o’a.  p5i6.CA.1b  inA.  n-mpcirnciott. 

21.  A5HP  *o’ lonnpm^eA.’OA.p  ITIÁ.5  ITlóp  A.n 
AonA.i£;  A.511P  'o’ppeA^pA.OA.p  nA.  b-Attirmp- 
A.15  ia.*o  ;  A.5HP  *00  CA.lÚeA.'OA.p  a.  pbeA.56. 
5onA.CA.  5A.1bceA.CA.  A.ip  a.  céite  ;  A.5UP 
A.ip  5-coiiribnipeA.b  a.  pteA.5  bóib  *oo  cA.ipn5~ 
eA.X)A.p  a.  5-ctoibiiie  cLa.1  p-teA.cn  a.  cpop- 
ópbÁ.82  A.p  a.  'o-cpiiA.ittib  cimhA.ip-50|imA.  ;83 
A.5HP  *00  5A.b  A.“0  A.|1  A.5  Cpeiin-CUA.p5A.in  A. 
céite ;  A.511P  ’o’éip^eA.oA.p  'OoipeA.bA.  *oonn- 
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lAppACA  op  a  5-cionn  o  nim  Apm  A$up 
lotpAobAp  n  a  -o-cpéinpeAp  pin.  Ip  Annpin  “oo 
connAipc  U15  ah  cpó  caúa85  Ann  ApAibbpeAp 
hiac  bAÍAip,  A^up  “o’ionnpui^  50  h-Ainriiin, 
AiniApiii  ApcAÓ  6 ;  A;<pip  *oo  §Ab  A5  cpeun- 
cuAp^Ain  ha  X)- cpéinpeAp  pn,  no  ^up  uopcpAT) 
“oá  céAt>  Iaoc  Lei p  *oo  tncc  cóimeuDA  mic 
bAÍAip  inA  piAxmuipe.  Ip  Annpin  *00  nAipc 
bpeAp  coniAipce  Aip  Iai^  ;  “UAbAip  m’AnAm 
“OAm,”  Ap  pé,  “Wn  cop  po  6 gup  “oo  bép  pine 
'PÓIÍlOpAC  CU^AC,  cum  CAÚA  lilAi^e  Uuip- 
eAb;86  A^up  *00  bép  ^5ur  ^p^A, 

ITluip  A^up  Uip,  a  ^-copui^eAcc87  opm  pém 
yÁ  ceAÓc88  “oo  cóiiip ac  teAC  Apíp  acu  munA 
b-puAvo  pne  pórhopAC  lioni.”  A^up  cu^  aii 
copuigeAÓc  pm  ahacaL  a  An  in  a  “óó.  Ip  Ann- 
pm  a  ‘oubpAOAp  nA  “opAoice  ^up  cói]\  *oo  L11580 
coniAipce  “oo  cAbAipc  “oóib  péin. 

“I,-  b)  UACAjl  “OAmpA,”  A]\  t/U^,  ““OA  n-“oeAC- 
“OAOip  pnepómo]iAC  uile  Aip  búp  5-coniAipce 
n ac  miLlproe  biompA  ia-o.” 

Ip  Annpin  do  tjtuAipbpeAp  inAcbAÍAip  A^up 
n a  -opAorce  pómpA  •o’ionnpuige  a  5-cpice  péin. 

22.  lomcupA  L05  a  :  UApéip  cop^Aip  Agup 
buAróe  Ail  caca  pin,  do  connAipc  “oi&p  “o’ a 
bpÁiúpib,  A^up  “o’piAppui^  “óíob,  An  b-pACA- 
“O Ap  A  AÚAip  ’pAII  5-CAÚ, 
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“Hi  pACAmAjA,”  a|\  lA-opAin. 

“  An  ia*o  pómofAi^;  x>o  mtnpfeAb  e,”  aji 

tuj. 

“tlí  Viax),”  aji  pA*o. 

“  T\\  tiiAipeAnn  fé,”  a^Iait;;  “  A^up  *oo 
beipimpe  mo  bpiAÚA-|\  teip  iiac  pAcpsib  biAb 
nÁ  'oeoc  Ain’  beut/pA  no  50  b-pAÍ;cAp  pop  cÁ 
bÁp  *00  pu xsip  m’AÚAip.” 

23.  A^up  x)o  ^tiiAip  A^tip  An  IVlApcpA 
Sío*óa  ApAon  beip  nó  50  pÁn^A'OAp  gup  An 

áic  m^-jA  ré  í^111  ^5ur  ^  ^^b 

céite,  A^up  Ap  pn  ^up  -mi  áic  a  n-’oeACAib 
pé  a  pi  ocu  nA  muice  Aip  n-Aicne  Ctoinne 
UmpeAnn  *oó.  5ori^  -^nnpn  *oo  tAt>Aip  An 
caIaivi  be90  t.115,  50  n-mibAipu: 

“Ip  mó|\  An  ueAnnuA  inA  pAib  u?AÚAip 
Aiinpo,  a  L115,  a  5  pAicpm  Cloinne  UtnpeAnn 
*oó,91  óip  *oob’  éi^eAn  *00  mib  a  piocu  mtnce, 
pbeAb,  *00  mApbA*OAp  é  lAppm  inA  piocc 
péin.”  A^up  'o’innip  pn  “o’a  mtnnnuip, 
A^up  t)o  cmn  ah  Áiu  ^nn  a  y Aib  a  acaija  ; 
a ^up  céi*o  *oa  lonnptnge;  A^up  tug  yÁ 
*oe  Ap  a92  a  coÓAitu,  lonmip  50  b-pAicpeA*ó 
cpeu*o  An  mApbAb  úu^A'OAp  CÍAnn  UuipeAnn 

Aip. 

24.  A^up  *oo  có^bAb  An  copp  Ap  An  uaiJ, 
A^U|'  ”00  5AbA*OA]\93  A^  pÓACAin  A  toC,  A^llf 
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oo  ppíc  coj^Aiji  c|tó94  é,  50  n-*oubAi|ii: 
I/115  :  “  1p  nAirrmeAiriAiL  An  mA-|ibA*ó  po95 

cti^^'o^  CtAnn  UtnpeAnn  Aip  m’ACAip  ion- 

1 

rriuin.  A^up  Ú115  ueójiA  pó^A  *óó,  A^up  a 
•oubAipc:  “1p  oic  AcÁirn  pém  o’n  mApbAÓ 
po,  óiji  ní  ctuimm  Aon  111*0  cpém’  cbuApAib, 
A^up  ní  ^Aicim  o,on  nió  upém’  púilib,  A^tif  tií 
pint  Aon  ctnpte  beó  Am’  cpoi*óe,  00  cúítiai'ó 
m’AÚAp  ;  A^up  a  *Óe96  *oa  n-AÓjiAim,”  Ap  pé, 
“  1p  *0011,15  tiom  ^An  mé  péin  *oo  úeAcc  *oo 
tÁÚAip  ah  uai]i  do  bí  An  ^níoiii  po  a^a  *óéAn- 
Am  ;  A^np  ip  móp  An  ^níom  *oo  pi^neAT)  Ann,” 
Ap  Lug  ;  “  .1.  pon^AÍ  00  *óéAnAm  *oo  ÚiiAÚAib 
X)e  "OAnAnn  aija  a  céite  ;  A^up  b’pvoA  biAp 
a  *óíú  *óóib ;  ”  A^up  a  oubAipc  An  pop^  po 
píop : — 


“S^óaL  mópptiAip  CiAn  nm  nóm, 

T)o  cio|\]ibAi5  mo  copp  teA*0|iA*ó  An  tAoic, 
An  póo  peAÍ  poip,  An  pó*o  peAÍ  fiAji, 
ttí  bi  ai*ó  6i|ie  50  bjiÁú  Acc  50  b-obc. 


u  Upe  itiApbA*ó  Céin,  cupAÓ  nA  cleAf, 

T)o  cjiaoc  mo  cpeóiji - 

T)o  *óub  mo  óeAtb - 


mo  CIAtt  ACÁ  cbAOn 
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u  A  LeA.cc  a.cá  A.p  ÍA.p. 

Hop  iiiA.pb  CtA.nn  UnipeA.iin 

Upéic  béi-o  Uua.ua.  “Oe  “OA.nA.nn  ■oo’n  da.iL 

p*A.  botjpA.  neipc  A.5UP  uLÁ.ip. 

25.  “Oo  cuipeA.b  Cia.ii  pÁ.’n  b-peA.pu  A.pip 
1Ap  pin,  A.5UP  DO  CO^b^-O  A.  LlA.  Óp  a.  LeA.cc, 
A.t^u'p  t)o  peA.pA.b  a.  cLuice  CAvOinue,  A.5UP  t>o 
P5piobA.b  a.  Akinin  a.  n-05A.n1. 97 

“Ipó  CiA.n  A.innineócA.]i  A.n  cnoc  po/’98  A.p 
U15;  “  A.511]"  11 Á.  poittpi^eA.b  neA.c  a.  11  51110111 
po  no  50  b-poilXp5eA.‘opA.  é,”  A.p  pé  ;  A.5UP  a. 
DubA.ipc  A.n  Ladid  po  -pi  op  : 

“  O  CiA.n  A.inmneócA.p  A.n  cnoc, 

’cÁ.  a.  n-ionA.t)  popnocc  ; 
tTlóp  A.n  5nioiii  do  ponA.b  Ann, 
pon5A.t"  A.p  Ú11  a.c  “Oe  “OA.nA.nn. 

“ITlic  UuipeA.1111  *oo  pinne  A.n  51110111, 
Inmpim  DADibpe  cpé  pi  op, 

A  tieipini  lib,  ní  p5éA.L  5ÚA., 

UiocpA.ib  pe  a.  n-ÚA.,  A.5UP  a.  n-iA.p  n-UA.. 

“  Upi  1111c  CA.ince,  cpóbA.  A.n  DpeAin, 

A511P  CÍA.nn  UuipeA.1111  beA.5peA.nn, 

Ip  ve  do  p A.t/A.'ó  bÁp  Cém, 

A  rn-beic  córiiÁ.pt)  a.  cóniicéim. 
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“If  bfifce  mo  cfoibe  &111’  cbiAb, 

O  nAc  mAifeAnn  An  cup at)  CiAn  ; 

X)o  Cboinn  "OeAbbAoiu100  ní  f^éAb  50, 

Jo  m-beró  tube  fÁ  lAfxfió.” 

26.  A  h-Aiúbe  nA  bAoix>  fin  a  xnibAif c  Uij; 
“  If  obc  xoo  ciocf  Af  An  ^níoiii  fo  x>o  Úuaca  T)e 
T)AnAnn,  A^tif  if  fAX)A  biAf  fion^Ab  ax;a 
X)éAnAih  a  n-6ifinn  xia  éif;  A;giif  if  cfUAt; 
ACÁimfe  ó’n  n^níoiii  fo  x>o  finneAxiAf  CbAnn 
Uuif  eAnn.”  A^tif  ^  *°ubAifC  be  n-A  liunnn- 
cif  :  “Imcix;  50  UeAiiifAit;  mAf  a.  b-fuib  fig 
ÓifeAnn  A^tif  Uiiaca  *Oe  TÍAiiAnn  ;  At^tif  nÁ 
foibbfifjeAX)  n  a  f 56 Abe a  fo  Ann,  nó  50  b-foibb- 
fi^eAxifA  fém  iax).” 

27.  Aif  foccAin  x>o  b/115101  50  UeAirifAig, 
•oo  finb  50  b-UAfAb,  on óf  ac,  Aif  tjUAbAinn 
fi§  n  a  b-0i|\eAiin.  Aejuf  xbfeuc  Ln^  in  a 
cimciobb,  Agtif  no  conn  Aif  c  fé  mic  Uuif  eAnn  5 
A^uf  x>ob’  1  ax)  fin  cfiúf  xiob’  feÁff  btiic 
A^iif  bÁiriAÓ,102  xiob’  Áibbe  Afjuf  xiob’  tiff  aiú- 
AiiCA  x)Á  f  Aib  a  n-UeMÍif A15  A11  UAn  fin  ; 
Axfif  *oob5  feÁff  bÁm103  a  5-CAÚ  nA  b-pomof  ac. 
1f  Annpn  x>’  fiif  Áib  bn^  fbAbfAX)  éifceACCA104 
nA  cAÚfAC  no  bAin  ;105  Ae;uf  X)o  finneAé 
Aiiib aix),  A^iif  x)’éifceAX)Af  tube.  A  xiubAifc 
Lut;:  “  Cfenx)  Aif  a  b-ftnb  búf  n-Ai|\e  Anoif, 
A  Úiiaúa  T)e  T)AnAnn,”  A|i  fe. 
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“  AuÁ  o|iu*p6.  50  ‘oeitTvm,”  6.ji  ]~i6.*o. 

“  £i 6.'pj\ui 51m  x)e  bii|i  rrmcib,”  6.ji  *pe; 
“  c]Ae«“o  6.n  'oíoíj&'lc&'p  *00  ‘óé^n^'ó  ^6.c  6.on 
6.56.1b106  6.iji  6.n  n-'o^on^  *oo  iiniijib}:e6.’ó  6.Ú6.i]\ 
56.C  6.011  6.56.1b  ?”  *Oo  U115  focu  mó}\  6.i]i  các> 
-Mj\  n6.  ctof  pn  *0 ói lf)  ;  6.511^  x>’ppe^5^i]A  ^aí g 
6i]ie6.nn  6.i}\  *o-uúif"  é,  6.511^  i-p  e6.*ó  6.  *oub6.ijic : 

“  pe6.*06.in6.ij\lor  ní  h-é  c’&ú&ifife  ’oo  ni6.ji- 
b6.*ó  ? ,5 

“if  é,  5°  ’oeninn,”  ^5  ;  “  A5iir  “°°  cím 
6.^05  6.norp  6.n  *0^0115  ’oo  li^ib  é;  6.511^  rií 
|?eÁ’p'|A  6.  pof  6.C6.  *péin  6.n  rn6.]ib6.*ó  ’oo  ÚU56.- 
o^|i  6.1  ji,  ’nA  6.56  rnpa..”  108 

28 .  A  *oub6.ijic  0i]ie6.nn  :  “11í  rn6.}ib6.*ó 
6.on  t&oi  *00  bé6.fipymn  péin  6.ij\  6.11  ué  *oo 
rrmi|ib]:e6.’ó  rn’6.Ú6.i]i,  6.cu  b6.lt  *00  b6.m  *oé, 
56.Ó  6.on  LÁ  6.]'  6,  céite,  no  50  'o-cuicf?e6w'ó  yé 
tiom,  *oÁ  in-bi6.'ó*pé  6i]i  mo  curn6.j\” 

A  'oub|i6,’06.n  r\is  1i-ti6.ij'te  tube  6.n  níb  cé^•o- 
n 6.,  6.5U}'  Cl6.nn  Uui]ie6.nn  ni6.}\  các. 

“  AuÁi*o  6.5  ’006.n6.iii  6n  ójvoui^se  pn,”  6.ji 
^«5»  “  116.  *06-01110  X)o  iii6.]ib  m,6.c6.i]i|'e ;  6.511  f 
c6.b|\6.i*o  éi|\ic  *06.111  6.nn,  ó  cÁro  U116.C6.  T)e 
T)6.n6.iin  6.  n-6.on  C15  ;  6511]'  11111116.  ’o-uti^&ro, 
ní  fÁ]ióÓ6.*o^o  ]\e6.cc  p'15  6ijie6.nn,109  bi6.  6. 
coni6.i]ice;  5i*óe6.‘ó,  ní  t6.iiioc6.i’0  Ue6.c  Tlliob- 
cti6.|iU6.110  *o’^Á5b6it  nó  50  jiérói’O  Liotn^6..” 
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“T)Á  rn&pbp&inn 1,1  péin  cVúiji,”  &]\  pig 
ÓijieMin,  “*oo  bub  rii&iú  Liom  uu  x)o  gb&CiVÓ 
é&pcA  u&im  Arm/’ 

29.  “  If  cu^Mtuie  a  *oeip  "Lug  fú*o,”  &p  CL&rm 

Uuipe&rm  e&copp  &  fém,  “  &5Uf  &*otri&m  rruvp- 
bxvó  a.  &c&p  bo,”  &)\  luc&p  x^^uf  &p  1uc&pb&  : 
“  Óip  if  ,6,5  i&fip&iT)  &  &t&]\  *o’fMi  fé 

50  X)-CfÁfC&,  110  50  b-fUxMf  flOf  a  bÁif.” 

“  'Oob’  e^L^  buirm,”  &]\  bpi&n,  “  5up  &b 
.6.5  i&pp  ^ib  &*oiiiÁ‘l&  *00  bi&.b  fé  &  b-fi&bnuife 
cáic,  &511]'  n&c  u^éA.b^'ó  fé  éipic  u&irm  ioha. 
bi&ig  fin.” 

“*Oo  bé&p  &rn-tie,” &]\  n&  rnic  eibe;  u  xvoiiiÁib 
oó  uó  c&b&iffe  í  óf  ^p*o,  ó’f  cú  if  fine.” 

“  X)o  bép,”  xvp  bpi&n. 

A^uf  Leif  fin  &  'oub&ipc  bpi&ii  rn&c  Uuip- 
e&nn  :  “1f  cu^Mnne  &  'oeip  uú  fin,  &.  bu  5,  &n 
cpiup  fo  ;  óip  if  finn  x>o  f&oibif  *00  be.Mi.MTi 
cóuiieipge  coiiipMc  té  ct&inn  C&irice  poitiie 
f o  ;  ^^Uf  níop  úi&pb&rn&piie  c’&ÚMf;  5ibeMÍ) 
*oo  bé&ffMn  éipic  &nn,  *ouiuf  e  rmvp  50  n-'oé&n- 
fMn&oif  &r\  51110111.” 

30.  “Jé&b&'OfA  éific  u&ib  Min,  51011  50 
f&oi'tci'óipe  é,”  &p  Lug ;  “  &5Uf  &  'oeipim 
^rmfo  í;  &5Uf  rnÁ’f  rnóp  Libfe112  í,  t)o  gé&b- 
c&íb  111  m úeMÍi  A.p  curo  *01.” 

“  CbuineMii  umc  \>}  &p  fi&*o. 
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fo  í,”  a]a  Iaj^  ;  u.i.  ujaí  h-tÁblA,  A^uf 
cjAoiceAnn  muice  A^uf  -pteA^  A^AA-p  t)Á  eAc, 
A^uf  c^'|ib^t)  &5Uf  feAcc  tnticA  A^ur  cuit- 
eÁn  con  A^AA-p  biopi  p>tAccA  a^u^  cjaí 
jgÁjAÚA  Aipi  cnoc ;  A^uf  i-p  í  pn  An  éipc 
ACÁimfe  'o,1xNpp^1*ó,,,  a^a  fé;  “  A^iif  mÁ’-p 
mópi  tib^e  í,112  mAicp'óceAjA  cmx)  *01  aija 
tÁCAi-|A  Annp>  *óíb  a^aa^  munA  mójA,  UAb|AAÍt> 
UAlb  í.” 

“Tlí  mó|\  tinní,”119  aja  fajAiAn  rriAc  UtnpeAnn ; 
<l  a^u^  i|"  'oócAi'oe  tirm  ]\ún  p'eitte  A^uj' 
rrmbAi^ce  tdo  beic  A^ACps  p*Á  n-ÁjA  5-cómAipt 
a  tu^AT)  mAjA  éipic;  a^uj'  ní  tmn  cjaí  cent) 
mite  ubAtt  A^up'  An  oijAeA’o  ceA’onA  *00  cpoic- 
nib  trmc  A^u-p  ceti-o  fteA^  A^u-p  cetm  eAc 
A^u-p  cent)  riitjc  Atjp'p  cetm  cu,  a^u^  cent) 
bio]A  p*otAcuA  a^u^  cetm  ^ájaúa  aija  cnoc  x>o 
,óétmAm.,, 

“tlí  be&5  tiompA112  aja  ftomneAp*  pém  niApt 
éijAic,”  AjA  bug  ;  “  A^iif  *00  bépi  flÁntn^eAcc 
Úuaca  T)e  TDAnAnn  'oíbfe  ^An  níoj’  mo 
*o,i/s|A]A^i>ó,  A^uf  te  beic  'oí'Lip  50  bpiÁú  *óíb ; 
A^iif  CAbpiAibfe  An  u-'ptÁnmgeAcc  céAT>nA 
'ÓAmpA.” 

“  Ip*  CjAtAAig  pn,”  Api  CÍAnn  UtnpteAnn; 
“Tlí  beA^  *00  -ptÁnAib  An  'oomAin  pnn  féin.” 

<í1'pbeA5,,>  AjAbti^;  “óif\  if  minic  *00  ^eAÍt 
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t)iijA  tetéio  éipce  rn&fi  fo  a  b-p&ó- 

mji|'e  cáic  50  ]i&cpyo&oif  ’n&  corp 

'  5  y 

Uu^&o&ji  Cb&rm  Uui]\e&rm  i&jt  pn  ^15 
0ij\e&rm  A^u-p  boób  T)e.6p5,  m&c  &n 

u^i]"te  Úu&c^  IDe  'O&ti&rm  ]?Á  íoc  n& 
h-é&]\c&  pn  ’oo  but;. 

31.  “  1-p  peájiji  &noi)V’  bti^, 

u  po-p  rus  1i-6&]ac&  úo  ’oo  ú&b&iju;  o&oib.” 

“1]'  peápji,”  &\\  ut)pti. 

“  Tn&i]'e&ó,”  a.|a  bu^,  “ij-  1&0  11  &  C|ó  b-úbb& 
o'ovpiovp  ojiji&ib,  .1.  cjtí  1i-úbb&  00  §^1'5^  ha 
‘h-l’pbéi’pne,113  &  n-oij\úe&j\  &ti  ooirovm, 
rií  i'ojiiAipo  úbb^  ó&rn  ^cc  1&0,  ói|\  i-p  1&0 
pin  úbb&  i]'  ]?eÁ|\|i  bu&ió  if  Áibbe  Y&n 

•oorn&in  1&0,  A5U]'  i-p  &iii l&ió  A.CÁ10 
o&c  x\n  ói ji  ó|\toi]'5ce  ní  mo 

ce&nn  rmc  rníoj'&  ’ri&  úb&bb  oíob, 
bb&f  rne&b&  bío]’  o\\]\&  be  n-&  ^-c&iúe&iii ; 
^^U]'  ní  p^b&io  5&0Ú&  ci\ó,  11&  -mcío  A/m^cife 
M]\  Aoinne^c  00  c&ice&rm  1&0  ;  rií 

bú^&ioe  1&0  &  rn-beiú  oÁ  pofic&iúe-MÍi  50 
bj\Áó  ;  ^5U|'  00  5010  &on  ceibge&f  úb&bb 
oiob,  &  j\ot;&  é&cu&,  U15  cui^e  z&]\ 

&]\\y  ;  &5U|'  510  c&bin&  pb-pe,  -6,  Cfiiap  b&oc, 
póoibmife  n^c  b-pnb  00  cum^  ^g^ib,114 
(rnó,  n&c  ooibi5  biom),  b-úbb^  pn  00 
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bpeic  o’n  mtnncip  &5Á  b-ptnbio,  óiji  t)o  pm- 
nexyo  pÁipcrrie  'óóib  50  p&cp&*o&oip  cpí 
proeipe&'ó&  05&  ó  i&pú&p  r\&  h-6ópp&  *0^ 
rn-bpeic  beo  &ip  éi^eA-n/’ 114a 

32.“1pé  &r\  cpoice&rm  rnuice  tn&pp&p  op- 
p&ib,cpoice&Airi  rnuice  ^cÁ^^UúipjiAÍ^JiAéi^e, 
&^tip  bei^e&p&iT)  A^up  pb&neoc&ió  pé  &op 
cAAe^oó  ^&b&ip315  n&  be&c&  *oÁ  ^ti&p&c~ 

c&oi,  &cz  50  rn-bepvó  <sip116  aaa  ppiop&o  &rm  ; 
^5ur  T  ^ítiLm’ó  -oo  bí  &n  irmc  pm,  x^up  &n 
p|AU ú  *oÁ  ’o-ui^e&'ó  pí  cpío,  *oo  bí^yó  111  a 
píon117  50  ce&rm  ri&oi  cpÁc;  ^5up  &11  cpé&cc 
be  m-b&ine&’ó  í,  *oo  bí&ó  pbÁn  ;  &£up  'o’m- 
mpe&’o&p  op&oiúe  n &  ai&c  tiippi  péin 

*00  bí  xsn  bu^ib  pit!  &cc  &ip  &  cpoice&tin;  &;gup 
*oo  pe&'rm&'ó  í,  /j^up^uÁA  cpoice&rm  ó 

poin  ;  p&oibirnpi  póp,  n^c  up&p  óíbpe  & 

pÁ^&ib  ’oo  *óeóin.n&  'o’&ini’óeóin.” 

“  A^up  &11  b-pe&*o&b&ip  cpeiro  í  &ri  c-pbe&^, 
*oo  pop  mé  opp&ib?” 

“tlí  pe&*o&m&ij\/J  &p  pi^T). 

“  Sbe&§  pÁiprnriine&c  &cÁ  pipe&p  pit; 
tu  pepri^  &^up  Apé&ob&ip118  g&ipmce&p  01; 
x\ppp  00  5tiiceA|i  poj^  é&cu&  be;  A^iip 
bib  coipe  'o’tnp^e  pá.  ri-&  ce&rm  00  ^nÁc,  50 
n&c  boip^pe&b  &n  c&c&ip  ion&  iu-bí&T)  pí ; 
^up  ipx>e&c&ip  &  pÁjAib.” 
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33*  ‘f  &n  b-fe&*o.6,b^i|A  ci&  &n  *oÁ  eAÓ, 
&r\  c&fb&t),  *oob’  Áit  tiom  'o’j>Á§&il 
u&ib  ?” 

“íli  fe&■o&rn,^jA,,’  &|A  p&-o. 

“T)Á  e&c  u&ifte,  lon^^nc^c^,”  &]\  fé, 
“&cÁ  -6,5  "Oob&p,  pig  n&  Sifte;  if  ccnrii- 

’óe&f  T)óib  rrmif  &5Uf  cíf ;  A^tif  ní  piib  eic  if 
tu&iúe,  lÁi*o|\e  ’nÁ  i&*o;  &5tif  ní  put  c&fb&T) 
a  conirrmc  M]\  ctrnnvó  n&  &if  cónw^in^ne  ; 
A^ii'p’o^  mioncA  t>o  rn&fbc&f  1  a.'o,  bi&D  10m- 
tÁn  Y^ri  5-c|iuic  cé^'onxbv  &cc  50  b-f&^c&f 
&  5-cnÁ,Tri&  be  •o-ciompij&'ó ;  ^uy  if  *0015 
tiomf^  n&c  u]\&y  xnbfe  b-psg&it.” 

“A^uf -ma  b-fe&T)&b&i]A  ci&b-nvo  n&  fe&cu 
rnuc&  ’o’i&ff  mé  ofjA&ib ;  .1.  muc^  &cÁ  £,5 
6&f&t,  fí§  n&  ^-Cotorn&n  Ó|a-óa/’  b/ti^  ; 
“  &5AJ|’  56  ni&fbc&f  ^&c  oibce  i&*o,  t)o 
xjé&bc&f  beó  &i)t  n-Av  atiáia&ó  i&t),  A^uf  ní 
béit>  ^&t&f  rus  e&flÁince  &if  ne&c  *00  pvoiri&f 
chit)  'oiob.”  119 

34.  “A^uf  if  éctnbeÁn  con  x/i&ff&f  o|A- 
f&ib,  .1.  ctnbeÁn  &cÁ  ^5  ff§  b-lofu&ibe, 
A^iif  ‘p&ilmif  &  h-&min  ^^uf  be&t&VMj: 
&r\  *ootri&in  T)’f^icfin  *01,  *oo  cmcpT)íf  &r 
&  fe&f&iri  ;  ^gnf  if  *oe&c&i|A  &  fÁg&il.  An 
blO|A  fot&CC&  'o’l&ff&f  0]A]AAlb,  .1.  blO|A  *oo 

n&  be&f&ib  a>cá  rnn&ib  Innfe  pi&nc&ine. 
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A^uf  if  i*x>  nA  Cfí  ^ÁfCA  -o’iAffAf  of- 
fAlb  X)0  'Óeiin  AIT)  Alf  cnoc,  .1.  Cfí  ^ÁfÚA 
t)o  téi^eAn  Aif  Cnoc  tfliobcAom  a  'o-cuAif- 
ceAfc  LoctAnn,  A^tif  if  ^eif  *oo  itliobcAom 
A^uf  *oá  ctoinn  ^An  ^ÁfÚA  'o’futAn^  do 
óetm-MTi  Aip  An  5-cnocfin;  A^uf  if  ACAf An 
*oo  fi^ne  m’ACAif  a  fógtuirn  ;  A^uf  *oá  idaic- 
pnnfe  *ÓAOib  é,  nf  iriAicpi-oif-fin  10V  n-x>eoin 
é  ;  A^iif  *oÁ  n-éipge^x)  buf  *o-cuf  iif  uite  tib 
50  t>-ci  ia*o,  if  X)ói5  tiomfA  50  n-*ofo5AtfA- 
*0  Aoif  off  Aib  é.  A^uf  if  i  fin  An  éific  *o’iAf- 
f Af  off ^ib,”  Af  Lug. 

35.  T)o  tint)  fOCC  A£Uf  fíof-'óúbA'ó  Alf 
Ctoinn  UuifeAnn  te  ftoinneAb  n&  ti-eAfCA 
fin  ;  A^iif  do  cUA'ó'OAf  1  Af  fin  rn  Af  a  f  Mb  a 
n-ACAif  At^uf  'o’innfeA'OAf  An  c-etmctiAtAn^ 
fin  *oo. 

“  If  otc  n&  f^eutA  fin,”  Af  UuifeAnn  ; 
“  A^Uf  do  ^éAbAit)  fib  bÁf  A£;uf  buAn-onóe 
•o’irnifu  off -Mb  a^;  iAff  Aib  nA  ti-eAfCA  fin, 
A^uf  T  c°if  &  ceAn^rhÁit  *OAOib.  Aguf 

r-Mfif  fin  uite,  dá  m-b’Áit  te  L115  fé'm  é,  xio 
^eAbAib  fib  An  éific  te  f Aoufu^Ab,  Aj;uf  r n 
b-fAÍ;Aroíp  fif  An  *00111  Ain  f  acc  te  cuitiacc- 
Aib  ÍÍlAnAnnÁin,  no  Lo^a  fém.  A^uf  éif- 
tfbfe  *o’iAff  Aib  lAfAccA  An  Aonb&iff  tllAn- 

AnnÁm  Aif;  A$uf  ní  cuibfAib  fé  fin  *oaoio 
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acc  if  eA'ó  a  ‘oéAffAi'ó  fé,  tiAC  teif  i, 
A^uf  n ac  •o-ciobfAb  i Af acc  *oo’n  1  Af  ACC 
AlllAC;  A^Uf  lAff  Alt)  1  Af  ACC  Ctif  Al^1 20  TÍ1  All  - 
AiinÁm  Aif,  .1.  S^UAbA  Uumne,  A^ttf  *oo 
béAffAib  fé  fin  oAoib,  óif  if  ^eif121  *oó, 
An  T)Af  a  h-Accmn^e  *oo  CAbAif  c  nAib ; 
A^iif  if  feÁff  •oAoibfe  An  cufAÓ  'nÁ  An 
c-eAC.” 

36.  If  Annpn  *oo  cuAboAf  ClAnn  Unif  eAnn 
inAf  a  f Aib  bn£,  A^uf  00  beAnnuij;eA*OAf 
oo,  A^iif  a  'onbfA'OAf  nAc  b-feuxif AtiAoif 
An  éific  fin  *o’fÁ5Aib  ^An  a  cun^nAih  féin, 
A^iif  ^tif  liiAic  teó,  Aif  An  ÁbbAf  fin, 
1  Af acc  An  AonbAiff122  ÍÍlAnAnnÁin  'o’fÁ^Ait 
UAró. 

“  ni  ftnt  An  c-eAc  fin  a^aiti  féin,  acc  Aif 
lAfACC,”  Af  bn  5,  “  A^iif  ó  nAC  b-fuit,  nf 

cmbf  at>  1  Af  acc  Do’n  lAfAcc  nAim.” 

“ITlAf'eAb  CAb  Aif  1  Af  acc  CnfAit;  TYlAnAn- 
nÁiii  'otiinn,'’’  Af  b)|\iAn  itiac  UnifeAnn. 

“T)o  beifnn,”  Af  bug. 

“  CÁ  b-Áic  a  b-fuib  fé,”  Af  fiAt>. 

“  A5  bfn§  nA  bomne,”  A|i  bn£. 

A^nf  cÁn^A-OAf  A|\if  mAf  a  f  Aib  Unif eAnn 
Affif  Cicne,  in^eAn  UuifeAnn,  a  n-*oei]\b- 
fiuf,  A^nf  mnifro  có'ib  50  b-fUAfA-oAf  ah 
ctif  ac. 
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“Hi  rnóp  ^up  peippT>e  pib  a  pÁ^Ail,”  Ap 
CuipéAnn,  “  ^i-óexvó  ip  rnAiú  te  L115  5&C 
nbó  Aip  a  rn-biAT)  perórn  péin  x)ocuin 

cac  a  TÍlui^e  UuipiT)  t>o  ÚAbAipc  ctn^e  T>o’n 
éipic  út) ;  ATpip  bub  po-rriAié  teip  An  níb 
nAC  b-puib  peibm  Ai£;e,  .1.  pibpe,  T)o  úuicirn 

a^á  b-iAppAib  pÁ  T)eói5.”123 

37.  ^UiAipiT)  pórnpA  iaja  pin,  A^up  pÁ^bAiT) 
UuipeAnn  cúiúac,  CAOinceAÓ ;  AT;up  -oo 

cuavó  0icne  leó  <50  *o-cí  An  cÚAin  mA  pAib 
An  cupAÓ.  A^up  t)o  cuavó  t3piAn  Annp  An 
5-cupAc,  A^up  a  mibAipc :  “tlí  pint  acc 
plíge  AonT)Uine  AiiiÁin  eite  Annpo  aiti’  pAp- 
pAbpA,”  ^5l1b  ^5  ceApAcc  Aip  An 

5-ciipAÓ. 

“  J?a  £eip124  •oo’n  cup  ac  ^n  ceApAcc 
pin  *oo  beunAiii  Aip,  a  bpAiúpe  loniriuine,” 
Ap  0iúne,  “1  p  upiiA^  An  ^níotri  *00  p^neA- 

bAp,  .1.  ACAIjl  L05A  LÁlÍipA*OA  T>0  ITIApbAT), 

A^np  ip  cóip  ^ac  olc  eite  t>o  beic  mA 
biAig  oppAib,”  ^5«p  t>o  pi^ne  An  Iaoit> 
Ann  : 


“  Obc  An  ^níoiú  ■oo  pi^neAbAp, 
A  ctii’oeACUA  piAÍ,  pionnpA; 
AcAip  Ló^a  t/Áirip  AT)  A 
T)o  til Apb AT)  ip  obc  biompA. 
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“  Aei  cue,  pri, 

ITle&jA  Á|\  muipn,  c|Aé&n  Á]A  D-ufie&pk, 
-peAiAjA  Linn  Á]a  rrnypb&b  -pÁ  céxvo 
11&  rníobt&oic  me^c^. 

“  SíjAÍb  i •ó^U'p  irm^eA'ó^, 

5o  -ptiof  TTUp*  tlu&ibe; 
bup  5-ctij\  ^  h-6i|iinn,  ]t&-|aío]a, 

TIOC  xMI  b-pilb  ^níOTTl  1-p  CjAU&l  ge.” 

38.  A  h--Mcte  n&  w-bp&c&fA  pn,  1)0  cui|\- 
e^'o^A  &n  curoe&cc  c^ótriibe^'ó  pn  &  ^-cuja&c 
-mti&c  ó  ciúrhf&ib  Áibbe  eoc&ifA5t&r»&  n& 
h-GrpeMiti. 

il  CÁ  fbí^e  iim  jA&ó&rn  ^noif  aija  D-cúip” 
&]\  p ad. 

“  íl&c&tn  ’o,i&|A|A&i‘ó  n&  ti-úb&tt,”  &]\ 
b|ii  &n.  ‘  ‘Ó,p  i-p  i&d  do  h-i^jA^D  ojAf\uirm 

M]\  D-uúip  T)o  |A0i|A  pn  i&jA'p^rn&oiD  ojAcp^, 
&.  cup^ig  tfl&n&rmÁin  a.cá  púinn,,>  &ja  fé, 
4<  Á]\  -peób^  binn  50  11  &  h-'l^be1JAtte.,, 

A^uj'  riío]A  f&itle&b  &n  pn  bei-p 

Atii^ib  btm  ^ri&c  bei-p  ;  óija  do  feóib 
jAonrie  ion&  yieirn  &ija  bÁ]A]A  n&  D-corm  D-c&ob 
ú&iúne,  a  n--MÚ5e^]A]A^  h-&ibéi-pe,rio  ^uja 

5&b  cú&n  c^b^b--po|AC  &  5-cpíoc^ib 

b-lfbeijAtie. 
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39-  A^up  Annpin  x>óib,  x>'piA|> 

ptii^  t)piAH  *oV  bpÁicpib  :  “  Cionnop  x>oV 
Áil  lib  *0111  xi’ionnpuige  5^bAnA  h-1pbeipne 
Anoip,  óip  ip  *0015  tiorn,”  Ap  pé,  “  ^upAb 
aitiIaix)  biop  pi 05- cup ai*ó  A^up  CAÚ-irnlib  ha 
cpice  a^á  cóutiéux),  A^up  ah  pig  péin  iha 
ceAtin-popc  opp a.,? 

“  Cpeux>  x>o  beunpAmAoip,”  Ap  ah  cIahh 
eile,  i  acc  x>ul  ■o’ a  n-ionnpuige  A^up  rriÁ’p 
cpeipe  xníinn  ’nÁ  x>óib  ha  b-ublA  pin  do 

CAbAipC  UACA,  H Ó  piHH  pélH  X>0  CU1C1H1  AHH 
Aip  A  pOH j  Ó  HAC  llHH  X>lll  Ó’h  CJ-CUHC  AbAipC 
peO  ACÁ  lOHÁp  5-CIOHH,  ^AH  bÁp  'o’pÁgAll  A 
h-áic  éipn.” 

^UAipip  pin/’  Ap  bpiAH,  “ip  peÁppllHH  Áp 
H-ÁIIaX)  A^up  Áp  H-ÁpOHÓp  X)0  CUp  Óp  ÁpX> 
OppUIHH  A^Up  Áp  H^llOCAp  A^Up  Áp  H^Aip^e 
X)’  A1  Cpip  1 0H  Áp  H  -"01  A1X),  ’nÁ  HlÍgllOCAp  A^Up 

rneACAcc  •00  but  óp  Ápx>  oppuinn.  A^up  *oa 
péip  pin,  ip  i  cóiiiAiple  ip  inbeuHCA  búinn 
do’h  cop  po,  .1.  x)ul  a  peAccAib  peAbAc 
péicpeAc,  pÁplúcriiAp,  xnonnpuige  ah  gApx>A 
úx>  ;  A^up  hí  puil  a  5  a  cóiiiiéu-ouibcib  acc  a 
H'Aipm  eu'ocporriA,ioncAicce  xi’Áp  'o-ceil^eAH  ; 
A^Up  CAbpAÍbpe  X) A  bup  H-Aipe  1AX)pAH  x>o 
lél^eAH  COppAlb^O  lÚClílAp,  lÁH-CApAlb,  ACJlip 
ah  cpÁc  x)o  ceil^pix)  piAX)  a  111-biAib  upl&rii, 
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loncAicce  aca,  'óíob  pm,  cjAomAibfe  ai|a  nA 
h-úbtAib  A^up  beipvó  úbAVt,  ^aca  pijA  mob 
Atjup  rnÁ  petmAimpe  é,  do  béjA  dá  iib^bt  tioin, 
j  úb&lX  Ani’m^mb  A^up  úbAÍt  Ann  mo  bent.” 

40.  *Oo  niob^’o^|\-|'^n  An  córiiAijAle  pin  ; 
A^up  *00  buAib  t)|AiAn  *oo  pleip^  1001  tbúe 
•opAoibeAccA  iad,  ionA  *o-ujiiú|A,  50  n-*oeÁ|AnA 
peAbAic  £itle  éA^pAihtA  bíob,  A;gup  ^btiAipiT) 
’o’ionnpui^e  iu  n-úbAtt.  A5UP  moctngro  aii 
Lucc  cóiriieu*OA  iad,  A^up  do  ^ÁipeADAp  Aip 
^AC  CAob  DÍob,  Aglip  DO  CAIUOADAp  pjAApA 
peAp^AÓA  pípnnimeACA  teo  ;  A^up  do  bÁDAji- 
pAn  ai|a  a  5-ccmrieuD  AiiiAit  ■o’Aicin  OjAiAn 
poiirie,  nó  jjujA  cuijAeADAji  An  tncc  cóitrietiDA 
a  tÁin-A|\niA  bíob  tnte,  A^up  cpoiiiAiD  ai|\  iia 
b-nbÍAib  50  ti-uiprheipneAc;  A^u-p  do  pti^ 
t)]\iAn  dá  nbAÍt  Leip,  A^upúbAlX  te  ^AÓ]:eA|\ 
•oo’n  *01  p  eibe,  A^up  pittiD  ptÁn,  ^aii  puituj^Ab 
^An  póipbeAiA^AD.  A^up  uóid  An  p^eut  pm 
pÁ’n  5-CAÚHA15  A^uj'-pÁ’n  5-c|\íc  a  5-coiucmne. 
A^up  *00  bÁ*OA|A  upí  b-m^eAnA  ^Lioca  ^Aop- 
iriA]AA  a^  An  pit;  ;  A^up  do  cuipeADóp  iad 
péin  a  peAÓCAib  cpí  ^jAÍoiiiAin^neACA,  a^U|*  do 
LeAnAt)A]A  nA  peAbAic  ’pn  b-pAi]\p^e,  A^np 
do  téi^eADAp  i'Ai^iieÁnA  cincije  ivaa  ii-diaid 
A^up  pórnpA  ;  A^up  *00  bÁ'OAjA  nA  pAi^neÁiiA 
pin  da  toppjAb  50  111  ó  1  a . 
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“If  €]au&5  &n  mot)  6,  b-ptn'lmi'o  -Mioif,” 
&]a  Ct^rm  Uui]\e^rm,  “  ói]\  axÁm&oit)  'o’&p 
iof^At)  *00  n.6,  fAsi jneán&i'b  fo,  mtm6,  b-4'6,5- 
4,rn&oip  c&b&if  015111.” 

“*06,  b-feu*o^m  pem,”  6,]\  bpi&n,  ‘‘*00 

bé&pp&inn  popc^cc  opp&ib.” 

A5U]'  *oo  bti6,ib  t)o  pteip5  "ooibbce  *o]AA,oit)- 
e£,cu6,  é  péin  6,511 p  6.  *ói6,p  *oe6,pb]A6,Ú6,p, 
*oo  pi^ne  *oÁ  e&L&  *óíob  -6,511]"  e6.t6,  eite 
■óépéiri,  6,511]" *oo  ]A 1156,-0 6-p  téim  ’]\6,n  b-p6,i]i]At;e 
píop ;  -6,511]"  tnincÍ5e6,t>6,]\  ri6,  5]AÍoiii6,  ti6,Ú6, 
6,rm  pin  ;  -6,511]'  céro  CL&rm  Utii]ie6,nn  6,nn- 
pin  511]"  A,n  5-Cu]\a,c. 

41.  Ap  6,  h-6,iute  pin  *00  cinne6,*ó  cótiiMfbe 
teó  t>uL  *oo,n  S]Aéi5  tn6,]A]A  6,1*0  6,n  cpoicmn, 
6,i]A  6,ip  nó  6,ip  éi5e6,n.  t'ómp-6,  nó 

50  *0-uÁn56,*0A.]A  6,  5-cóiiipo5iif  C6,ú]i6,c  ]aí£ 

S]\ei5e. 

“  CÁ  ]aiocu  6,  ]iA,C6,m  6,nnpo,”  6,p  b|\i6,n. 

“  CÁ  ]Aiocu  6,  ]\6,cp6,m6,oip  6,1m,”  6,]\  r\& 
m6,c6,ib  eile,  “  6,cc  ionÁp  pe6,cu6,ib  péin.” 

“tlí  ti-6,int6,it)  pin  cí*óce6,]A  *o6,mp6,/’  6,p 
bpi6,n,  “  6,cc  *otib  6,  ]\eAcu6,ib  pibe6,*ó  6,511]"  6,0]" 
*oÁn6,  0i]Ae6,nri6,c  6,nn,  ói]\  ip  6,iiit6,i*ó  ip  mó  Á]a 
n-onói|\  6,511]'  Á]A  5-c6,*ó^,f  i*oi]A  pot,6,ib  U6,iple 
H6,  S]Aéi5e.” 

“  1]"  *oe6,c6,i|i  mnnne  pin  *oo  *óeun6,rh,,,  6,p 
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p6,*o,  “  6,511  *p  56,11  ’oÁn  6,56,11111,  n&c  mó 

iy  eól  *oúirm  6,  *óeiiii6,iri.” 

5vóe6,'ó  cu^&’O&'p  cexvn^^t  pte6,*ó  6,ija  6. 
b-j?otx6,ib,  6,5ti*pbu6,bvo  •oojui'p  116,  ca.Ú|a^c;125 
6,511]'  •o’p&puii^  6,n  *oói  ]A]'eói|\  ci6,  do  bi  6,rm. 

“  Aof  T)6,ri6,  prm,”  6,]t  p6,*o,  “  €6,11115  be  -oÁn 
curti  6,n  pi;.” 

Uéi*o  6,11  *oói]A]'eói]A  *0*6,  innpnn  *oobi  jiít;  50 
pb<\D6>n  6,0]'  *oÁii6,  \&n  *oojaii]\ 

“Léi5ce6|\  6.]'€e6,c  i6,€>,”  6,]a  6,11  ^15,  “  óip 
i]~  ]:Á  cuai|\i|'5  *oe&5-*óiiiiie  *oo  €Áii56,*06,]i  a\\ 
|'6,*o  pn  6,]'  6,  T)-rí|\  péir»  50  *o-€Í  *po.” 

A511]'  *o’pó^4sip  6,11  fAÍ^  6,n  C6,€6,ij\  *qo  co|a- 
U56,*ó  6,i]A  6,  5-ciorm  10111111]'  50  rn-béic  te 
n-6,  n-6,ic]Ai]~  &c&,  ri6,c  b-]:6,c6,*06,]i  6,on  Áic 

*oÁ]i  piibÍ6,*06,]A  cómm^ic.  T)o  béi^e^b 
Cl&rm  Uui]Ae6,nii  6,p:e6,c  6,  5-cjuic  6,oj'6, 
*00,116.,  6,51!]'  *00  56,b6,*06,]1  6,5  ól  ^Slí P  6,5 
6,oibne<yp  6,  5-ceu*oói|\,12jíí  6,511]'  *00  iiie6,]'6,*06,ji 

T1AC  ]\6,lb  '00íÍ16>11  6,511  f  11  6,  C  b-f.'6,C6,*06,|1 

l'éin  |Ai6,rh,  coiinri6,ic  116,  c6,g|A6,c  pn,  nÁ 

cóiiiitíoniii6,i]\e  6,  €66,516,15,  ri6,  cóiiimó]A  6, 
5~ce6,ii6,  pém. 

4 2.  1*p  6,rmpn  x)’éi]\5e6,*06,|A  6,0 y  *06,116,  6,11 
]\Í5  *00  56,bÁib  6,  n-*oti6,ri  *oo  các.  1]~  6,rm- 
pn  6,  *oúb6,i]\€  b|\i6,ri  iii6,c  Utii]\e6,iin  le  n-6, 
b|A6,ié|\ib,  *06,11  *00  56,b6,it  *oo’n  pí 
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“ílí  piit  DÁn  &n  p&D,  “  nÁ 

h -i o]\j\&mn  &cc  &n  DÁn  do  cle&cu&in&n 
jat&ií^,  .1.  ní*ó  dá  úe&po&nn  UAirm  do  fo&m 
&in&c  Le  ne&pc  <yp  LÁiii,  rn&Y'O^inn  T  £}\eife; 
^ti}'  mÁ’i'  DÓibpn  i]"  u]\ei|'e,  pnne  do  cuicim 
teó.” 

“  Tlí  j'e&pg&i^  &r\  Deun&rh  D&n&  pn,”  &j\ 
tojiiMi.126 

A^uf  tei}~  pn  D’éifiijj  j?éin  fe&f&tri 
d’i&]^\  éi^ue&cc  50  n^&to&D  ]?éin  D^n  ; 
do  Vi-éi|'ce^D  leip  50  n-DÚb&ijAC : — 

“  A  Úúif  ní  ceite&m  do  ctú 
moC^in  tú  ó]'  1^05  &n 
loirmocc  -peife  -péib  c-pú&f, 

1-p  DÚM'p  do  ctnri^im  &i|A. 

uT)o  C05&D  cóiii&jipMi  p\i&  ó, 

Ó  potiD  &  córh&]ij'&n  pAij' ; 

An  cé  do  toeip  DÚmn  a  c]\ód 
Tlí  ceipciDe  u&id  &  Liop 

“SU1&15  n&  ^^oiúe  ij'  ihe&ji 

Arnn&j'  ^e&n  50  n^&b  fttn-p, 
lomnocu  -peij'e  peilf)  ^&n  c|U4<yp 
1f  í  DÚ&if  do  cuin^im  Cuip’' 
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43*  “  If  hiaic  ah  'oÁn  fin/’  Af  ah  fí^, 
u  acc  hac  -o-cui^im  a  on  focAt  *o’a  ceitt.”  127 

“  1nneOfA*OfA  A  CIaVI  'Otlic/’  Af  bflAH  l 

“A  Úúif  hí  ceileAm  T)0  ctú, 
fíloÍAni  CÚ  Óf  fÍ0£  AH  f  Alt.” 

“.1.  ArriAit  céro  ah  fÁit  óf  fíg-feAÓAib  ha 
coitte,  if  niAf  fin  céiD.cufA  óf  fio^Aib  ah 

T)01TI  A1H,  Alf  feAbllf,  Alf  UAIfte,  A^Uf  Alf 
OIHOAC 

“lomnocc  feife  féib  $ah  cj\ÚAf.” 

“  .1.  CfoiceAHH  muice  Uúif  acá  a^ac^a, 
*oob’  Áib  fionifA  'o’fÁ^Aii  uAicfe  a  n-oÚAif 
mo  'óáha.,í 

“  Ó  pOHH  A  COtHAffAIH  fflf.” 

“.1.  lOHAHH  Ó  A^Uf  ctllAf,  A^Hf  blAVÓ 
mi]'e  A^tlf  CUfA  ctllAf  Alf  cftlA1f,,27a  .1.  Alf 
ctuAfAib  a  céife  fÁ’n  5-cfoiceAnn,  mnn a 
b-fA^AO  uaic  ót)  *óeóiH  é;  A^uf  if  x)o  pn  acá 
CUI^-pe  mo  T)ÁHA,”  Af  bfi  AH  tHAC  UtHfeAHH. 

44.  “  T)o  mobf A1HH  X)0  •ÓÁH,”  Af  AH  fí^, 
“  miiH a  m-beic  a  metro  6CÁ  iomf  Á*ó  mo 
cfoicinn  fern  ahh  ;  A^uf  ní  ciaU.  T)tncfe,  a 
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pp  oÁnA,”  Ap  pé,  “  An  AÚcuin^e  pin  o’iAp- 
pAió  o|im  péin,  A£;up  itac  o-uiubpAinn  oo  a 
b-puit128  o’pleAÓAib  A^up  oVop  oÁn a  A^up 
*oo  liiAicib,  A^upoo  irióp-UAipl/ib  ^tvoomwn  é, 
mun^  o-ciocpAÓ  óíob  a  bAin  oíoin  oom’  aiió- 
óeóm  ;  A^up  oo  bép  cpí  Uin  aii  cpoicmn  pin 
'oo  óeAp^-óvi  ouicpe  Aip  ceAnnAÓ  do  óÁnA.” 

“  50  pAib  toaiú  a^ac,”  Ap  bpi  An  ;  “  A£;up 
'oo  bí  a  pop  A^ArnpA  péni  nÁp  popup128"  An 
Accum^e  o’iAppAi'ó,  acc  ^up  cui^eAp  50 
b-pA^Ainn  puApg'lA'ó  iiiaiú  Ap  :  xpóeAÓ,  AcÁiin 
cóiópAnncAC  pin,  nAC  n^eAbAO  ^aii  An  r-óp 
'oo  córhAp  ^nn  ino  piAÓnuipe  ^o  ioaic  A^up 
oúcpAcuAÓ  Ap  An  5-cpoiceAnn.” 

T>o  cuipeA'ó  Aop  peA-ómA  A^up  ppiocÁitce 
An  pí^teó  'oo  úóiiiAp  An  lonmupA  50  ueAC  nA 
péA-o. 

“Uónnp'ró  oÁ  tÁn  An  cpoicinn  Aip  o-cúip 
o’ionnpui^e  mo  bpÁicpeAC,”  Ap  bpiAn,  “A^up 
An  lÁn  'oéi^eAiiAc  50  oúúpACCAC  "6 a  111  péin, 
ó  ip  iné  'oo  pit;ne  An  oÁn,” 

45.  Acu  ceAnA,  Aip  o-ceAcc  *oo  tÁÚAip,  cu^ 
bpiAn  píc  pAnncAÓ  potÁinAÓ  Aip,  ten-A  tÁirii 
ctí ;  A^up  'oo  nocc  a  cLoióeAió,  Apjup  cu^ 
béini  Do’n  peAp  bA  neAp  óó  óíob,  $0 
n-oeÁpnA  oÁ  euro  De  in  a  LÁp ;  A^up  'oo  cuaió 
a  peilb  An  cpoicmn  A^up  00  cuip  uitne  pém 
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é;  A^tip  do  téi^eADAp  iad  iriA  D-upíup  Af  ati 

jg-CACAip  A1TIAC,  A^UflAD  A£  fÍAI^e  T1A  ptuAj; 

Aim  ^ac  ioiiad  a  D-ceAri^iriADAOif  fiórnpA, 
lormup  riAc  ri-DeACAib  UAfAÍ  $aii  eipteAC,  riÁ 
cujiAb  t^ati  cíojijibAb,  nÁ  015  ^Ari  rriApbAb 
uaúa.129  1p  Aimpri  CÁ11115  bjiiAn  rriAp  a 
pAib  pí^  Spéi^e  p-éin ,  A^tip  riíop  liioitXe  ati 
pí^DA  lormpuige,  51.1J1  peAfipAD  compAC  cpóbA, 
ctipAncA,  c|uiad,  CAtrnA  te  céite ;  A^up  do 
b’é  cpíoc  aíi  córiijiAic  pm,  ^up  útiic  §péi^e 
do  miii130  bÁiiiie  bpiAiri,  rhic  UuijieArm.  T)ÁÍa 
tia  DÍpe  eile  :  do  ^AbADAp  a  5  rriAjibAb  A^up 
a^  inóp-oipleAc  n a  ptuA^  Aip  ^ac  teiú,  ^tip 
ctnpeADAp  Áp  DopAipnéipe  Aip  pttiA^Aib  ad 
DtínA,  no  50  ri-DeACAib  aca  oppA.131  A^up 
d’p^adap  péiri  Y^11  S-caújiai^  upí  oibce 
^bur  c1”  L^/32  ^5  cup  ^  T'5^e  ’óíofc  caji  éip 
a  pAoÚAip  A^up  a  fÁjl-Oiptlj. 

46.  CóiiiAiptigceAp  aca  A>nnpn  duí  d’iaja- 
jiAi'ó  cuifle133  Do’n  éipic ;  A^up  pAppuigiD  a 
bpÁicpe  do  bpiAn  cÁ  pAcpADAOip  Aip  d-cúi]\ 

“  lÍACAm  50  pij’eAji,  píg  n^  pe-ppiA,”  Ap 
bpi  ati,  “d’iapjiaid  n^  pbeA;§A  acá  Ai^e.” 

A^upDo  ^UiAipeADAp  pómpA  D’iormpui^e  a 
^-CtipAI^,  A^lip  D’pÁ^bAD&p  oipeAp  50pm- 

j'pOCAC  11A  ^l'él^e.  A5ur  A  DÚbpADAp  Aim- 
pn:  “1v  111A1C  ACACAp  A^AIim,  A^Up  11A 
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h-úbbA  A^tip  An  cpoiceAnn  t)o  beic  A5Ainn.” 
A^up  níop  pAnADAp  *oe’n  péim  pin  nó  50 
pAn^ATiAp  50  cpíocAib  peppiA. 

“CÁ-piocc  AfACAtn  50  *oún  pí^  nA  peppiA/* 
Ap  bpiAn. 

“  CÁ  piocc  a  pAcpArriAoip  Ann,  acu  ionÁp 
peACCAib  pern,”  Ap  nA  rnACAib  eibe. 

“  ílí  h-é  pin  *00  cibueAp  'OArnp  a,”  Ap  bpiAn, 
“  acc  *oub  a  peAccAib  AopA  *oÁnA  Ann,  AtriAib 
•oo  ciiAbrnAp  50  pit;  ^pei^e.” 

“tTlobArriAOi-one  fin/’  Ap  piA*o,  “cpepeAbAp 
*oo  euAib  'óúmn  An  UAip  pi,  beipeAb  cua*ó- 
rnAp  be  *oÁn  tpon  ^tipAb  *oeACAip  *oúinn  beic 
A5  A*oinÁib  nA  céip-oe  nÁc  b-ptnb  A^Ainm” 

47.  A^up  tusxVOAfl  ceAn^Ab  pibeAb  Aip  a 
b-pobcAib;  Atpip  051*0  50  'oopup  An  *oúnA, 
A^np  iAppAi*o  opgb^-ó.  piAppin^eAf  An  *oóip- 
peóip  ci  a  h-iA*o,  nó  cÁ  cíp  *oóib. 

“  Aop  *oÁnA  GipeAnnAÓ  pinn,”  Ap  piA*o, 
“cÁini5  be  *oÁn  curn  An  pit;.” 

"Oo  téi^e&x)  ApceAÓ  ia*o,  A5up  *oo  peApAb 
pÁibce  ppm  -6,5  An  pit;,  ^5uf  ^5  mAicib  a 
riitnnope;  A^tip  *00  ptiibeAb  50  h-UAfAb  onó- 
pAÓ  ia*o  A5  An  pit;  inA  órnciobb  pém.  A^up 
Annpin  ,o,éipt;eA“OAp  Aop  *oÁnA  An  pit;  *oo 
t;AbÁib  a  n-*oÁn  A^up  a  n--opeticc.  A511P 
a  *oúbAipc  bpiAn  mAC  UtnpeAnn  be  n-A 
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bjAÁiújAib  ‘o’éijAge  a^u  y  t>Án  -oo  tjAbÁit  ‘oo’n 

r^s- 

“T1Á  bi  a$  lAjAjAAit)  An  *oÁnA  riAÓ  b-pnt 
A^Ainn  o]A|AAinn/’ a|a  pAt>;  uacc  mÁ’-p^ib  teAC 
pm  *oo  'óeunAm  An  -oÁn134  i]'  eób  *ouinn  ;  .1. 
ujAtui^e  A^up  lombiiAtAt)  AiAjAAccAC.” 

“T)o  b’AnAiii  An  •oeunAtri  t)ÁnA  fin,’’  a)\ 
bjnAti,  (t  A^iip  ó’|'  AjAni j'A  ]?éin  auá  An  '0Á11, 
^eAbAX)  oo’n  é  :  a^U]'  a  *onbAipu  An 

|A°r5  r°  : 

“  poilt  ^ ac  -pteA^  A  5  pi]"eA]i, 
tleicib  bicmbAt)  bp-pueAp 
Tií  pptAUn  t>o  ppeAfi 

Aon  A]A  A  'O-*O0A]A5An]"An. 

“  0Ó  but)  b-Áibbe  ‘o’po'óbAib, 
txÁróceA]A  ^An  miblA; 

5o  ^eóÍAi^  An  c-otnnA  yó 
CÁc  lonA  n^AOÚAib  c]aó.” 

48.  mAiú  aaa  t)Án  pn,”  aja  An  |aí^; 

a^U|'  ní  úui^im  c|Aeut)  An  Iuat)  nÁ  An 
c-i oiii|AÁt)  pn  Ai|\  mo  fleA§  j?ém  Ann,  a  pjA 
•oáaia  0i|\eAnn ai§.” 

“  AcÁ,”  A]A  b|\iAn  mAC  UupeAnn  “  ^UjtAb  í 
•ouAif  t>ob’  Áib  tiorrpA  'o’i'ÁgAib  aa|\  mo  *óÁn 
An  c-pleAÍ;  pn  A^ACps. 
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“  Otc  í>n  ciAtt  Dincfe  fin,  An  Aifpb  fin 
D’lAff  aid  ofrnfA,”  Af  An  fig;  “  A^uf  fóf  niof 
cu^ADAf  nA  h-UAifte  nÁ  ha  h-ÁfD-niAiúe 
cada]'  nÁ  coniAifce  do  Aon  DÁn  fiAiii  but) 

1110,  ’llÁ  ^A11  DO  bÁf  DO  CAbAlf  C  Aif  AD  tÁÚAIf 
fin  Dine  !  ” 

tTUf  do  cú  AtA  t)fiAn  An  cóiúfÁb  fin  ó’n 
fit;,  do  cuiiiini^  Aif  An  úbAtt  do  bi  inA  bÁirii 
Alge,  A^Uf  015  Uf  CAf  ÁléeAfAC  De,  do’ii 
fit;,  guf  cuif  a  inneinn  cfé  cút  a  cmn  fiAf 
A^uf  nocuAf  a  ctoibeAiti,  A^uf  ^AbAf  At; 
fÍAi^e  nA  ftÚAt;  ’nA  cimceAtt,  A^uf  niof 
f AitteAb  fin  teif  An  Df Af  eile,  acc  do  t;Ab- 
ADAf  At;  cuntfiAin  teif  50  cfóbA,  cufACA, 
50  D-CU^AD Af  eijlteAC  Aif  A  D-CAftA  teO  DO 
tucu  11A  CACf  AC. 

Atflf  D’fUAf  ADAf  An  U-fteA<5,  Atflf  COIfe 
tÁn  D’uif^e  fÁ  n-A  ceAnn  50  nAc  toifCfeAb 
An  Diin;  At;uf  a  DÚbfADAf  CtAim  UuifeAnn 
t;uf  tiiiciD-teo  Dut D’iAf f  aid  cuitte  Do’n  éific 
i'nóf  do  bf  off  a.  pÁ^bAiD  An  ÓACAif  Annpn  } 
A^Uf  flAffUltfD  DÁ  célte  CÁ  ftíje  A  f  ACf a- 
DAOIf. 

u  Tvacaiii  50  *OobAf,  fit;  imife  Si^if,”  Af 
bfiAn,  “  óif  if  Ait;e  auá  An  dá  eAc  At;uf  An 
CAfbAD  D’lAff  but;  OffAinn.” 

49.  ^biAifiD  1Ab  V*>  beifiD  An 
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c-pteA<5  teó,  acc  ceAtiA  bu*ó  iheAnnmAC  rnóp- 
Ai^eAticAÓ  oo  bÁOAp  aii  cpiúji  cu|\ax)  pui 
*0.6,  eip  An  eAÓCA  A^up  An  Áicipoo  pi5neA*o^ 
A^up  x)o  5tuAifeA*0A]i  pómpA  50  'o-cáii^a- 
oaji  50  *oún  innfe  Sitpp.185 

u  CÁ  piocc  a  pAÓAm  Ann  po,”  Ap  bpiAn. 

“  CÁ  fUOCC  A  pACpATTlAOip  Ann,  ACC  Atm  Á]1 
peAÓCAib  pém,”  aji  iAO]~An. 

“tlí  h-4.  ÍIÍAVÓ  1f  CÓ1]1,”  A]t  bjtlAH,  “  ACC 
cérómíp  a  peACCAib  Aiimp  éhjieAnnAÓ  Aim, 
A^itp  •oenriArn  mumnceA-[rt)Ap  teip  An  pí^, 
óip  rp  AtiilAio  pm  *oo  ^eóbAtii  piop  cÁ  b-Áic 
ionA  m-biAvo  ha  b-eic  A^ttp  An  CApbAt)  Ai]i 
contieiro.” 

A^up  Aip  cmneA*ó  An  cóniAipbe  pm,  cÁn^- 
At)A]i  pórnpA  Aip  pAiúce  bAibe  An  píg. 

50.  Agup  *oo  ^Ab  An  pí§  A^up  rriAice  A^ttp 
rnóp-UAipte  a  rimmncipe  mA  5-comne  A^up 
mA  ^-córiróÁit,  c|iío  An  Aon ac  *oo  bf  oa  com- 
ópA*ó  aca  ;  A^up  *oo  pi^neA'OAp  úiribA  *oo’n 
;  A^ui'  piAppinjeAp  An  pí^  p^eiiÍA  both, 
cia  1i-ia*o  pém,  no  cÁ  cf|t  oóib. 

“Aimnp  éipeAnnAi^  pmn/’ A|\  piA*o,  “  acá 
a^  ctnlbeAiii  cn A|\ Apo Aib  ó  pío^ÚAib  An  *oorii- 
Ain.” 

“  An  Áit  bib  pAnAiiiAin  a^aiti  pém  peAt,”  A]t 
An  pi£. 
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“If  &it,  p&*o, 

A^uf  *oo  f  i^ne-Mo&f  cof  ^5ttf  ctmtif  mó  teif 
&n  fi§.  5°  ceMiti  coiccibife  CMf  iiií  *óóib  'yan 
•oúri  pn  ,  ^5tif  ni  pscMO&f  b-eic  teif  -mi 
\\&e  pn. 

If  Minfin  &  *oúbMfc  bfiMi  :  “If  otc  mi 
cof  fo  offMrm,  a  bfMCfe  loniiitnne,  ^^tif 
n&c  tnó  'o’pof  f^eut^  n&  n-e&c  Mioif 
AgMtin  ViÁ  -mi  c6mo  bÁ  cÁn^Mn&f  *oo\i 
bMÍe  fo.” 

“  Cfeu*o  *oo  b’Áit  le&cf&  *oo  beunMii  tnrne 
pn,”  &]\  &n  *oíf  eile. 

“  T)eunMn,”  &f  bfi&n :  “^bMn  Áf  n-Mfm 
a^uf  Áf  n-iot-psobMf  ^^uf  Áf  n-e&f- 
f  mó&  Mpoif  Aguf  imúe&cu&  offMnn,  &5Uf 
éif^e&m  tdo  tÁÚMf  -mi  fí§  ^5^f  innif- 
e-Mn  *oó,  50  b-fÁ^fMn  &n  c&t&rii  ^^uf  &n 
cíf  fo  mun^  *o-UMfbé&nM*ó  fé  n&  b-eic 
*01311111.” 

5 1  UÁn^Mo&f  f  ótnp&  A.TÍitM’ó  pn  *00  tÁÚMf 
mi  fí^,  ^5Uf  *oJp^fjitii5  &n  fíg  *óíob, .  c|\eu*o 
fÁ  n-*oeAf  a  An  c-miie&tt  imúe&cc^  pn  lJfl 
■oo  cuf  off  &  féin. 

“  tDo  té&bM-ó  cuf&  a,  pof  pn,  &  Áipofí^,” 
^f  Dfi&n  ;  “.1.  b-Atiiuif  6ife&rm&c&  m&f 
prme,  511  f  &b  imo  bíof  ’n^  tucc  cóiiiieu*o&  ^uf 
•oíogfMfe  n&  fígcib  ^5^  m-bí*o  feó*0Mb137 
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biiAit),  A^up  ^jtipAb  iAt)  ip  tucu  co^Aip  Atpip 
cóiiiAipte  Aj;up  córiipúin  a  5  ^ac  upciing  A5  & 
ni-bít),  A^np  nf  *óeÁpnA  cupA  pin  l/inne  ó 
cÁn^AmAp  cu^ac,  óip  acá  t>Á  eAÓ  A^up 
CApbAt)  a^au  ip  peÁpp  ’p&n  t>oiiiAn,  t>o  péip 
mAp  piiApArnAp  a  t>eiiiiin  A$up  ní  pACAinAp 
iAt)pAn  póp. 

(i  1p  oic  *oo  pi^neA-b^ppe  cionp^Ain  cpiAtl- 
ca  cpít)  pin/'  Ap  ati  pig,  “  A^up  cAipbéAn- 
pAinnpe  nA  b-ei^  pin  t>íb  aii  céAt>  tÁ  t>Á 
pAoitpmn  lAppAit)  t)o  beic  A^Aib  oppA  ;  A^up 
ó’p  Anoip  acá  iAppA.it)  A^Aib  oppA,  *oo  cí’ópró 
pib  1  At)  ;  óip  ní  úÁii^ At> Ap  t>o’n  bAibe  po 
piAiii  AiiiAip  ip  t>ípte  biompA  A^np  te  triAiúib 
cpice  50  coicceAim  ’nÁ  pib.” 

A^up  t>o  cuip  piop  Aip  ceAnn  nA  n-eAÓ  iAp 
pin,  A^np  t>o  ctnpeAt)  A.n  cApbAt)  oppA  ;  A^np 
t)o  but)  cóm  Lúaic  te  ^aoiú  AbpÚAip  e'AppAijj 
An  péim  po-peAÚA  t)o  bí  púÚA  A^up  t>o  but) 
cóniróeAp  -oóib  Ai|i  muip  A^tip  Aip  uíp. 

A^up  t>o  bí  bpiAn  a^  peuÓAin  iia  n-eAÓ  50 
b-Ai|\eAÓ,  Atpip  *oo  ^Iac  An  CApbAt),  At;up  *oo 
^Ab  An  C-ApA  Aip  CAot  coipe,  At^up  t)0 
buAib  pÁ’n  ^-cAppAi^  cloice  bÁ  córhpo^up 
bo  é,  tpip  imip  bÁp  Ain  ;  A^up  tin^eAp  péin 
a  n-Áiu  ’pAn  5-cApbAt)  A^np  cu^  upÓAp  tío’n 
pí§  $up  p5oiic  a  cpovóe  uia  ctiAb  ;  A^jup 
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'oo  téi^  pé  pém  A^up  a  bjAÁicpe  pÁ  ptuAit; 
nA  caÚ|aac,  ^U|\  cuipeAOAp  a  n-oeAp^-Áji. 

52.  A^up  ai|a  ^-cpíocnút^Ab  aii  oáXa  pin 
oóib,  piAppuit;eAp  lucAip  A^up  lucupbA  cÁ 
pAÓpAOAoip  Annpm. 

“  tlACAm  50  b-ApAÍ  fiit;  riA  5-CotoiiiAn 
ÓpÓA,”  138  AjA  b]H  An,  “  o’iAjipAib  nA  peAÓc 
muc&,  o’iApp  An  c-1otbÁnAÓ  oppAinn  ” 

1p  Annpn  *00  peóÍAOAp  pómpA  a  n-Aiú- 
t;eAfipA  jjaca  conAipe  50  cpíoc  UApAit  pin 
^An  uoiprneAp^ ,  Ajqip  ip  AiiiÍAib  'oo  bÁoAp 
tucc  iia  cpíée  pin,  A^upiAo  a  5  cóiiheuo  Aip 
a  5-cuAncAib  Aip  eA^lA  Ctoinne  UmpeAnn  ; 
óip  oob’  clop  50  póipleACAn  pÁ  cpíocAib  An 
ooiiiAin  p^enlA  iia  5-ciipAb  5-céAopAbAC 
pin  A^tip  a  m-beic  ai|\  n-A  5-ctip  A.p  Cipinn 
te  h-éAoctiAlAnf;,  A^up  a  m-beiú  A5  bpein 
peóo  bu a*ó a  An  ooihAin  beo. 

UÁmi^  ApAb  50  h-imeAtb  An  cuAin  o'a 
n-ionnpuit;e  A^np  piAppuitjeAp  50  b-ActiiupÁn- 
ac  bíob,  An  leo  00  cuaIaió  pit;ce  An  ooiiiAin 
00  cuicirn  Ann  ^ac  cíp  a  p  AbAO  a|a.  A  oub- 
Ai|\c  b]HAii  ^np  bA  beo,  51b  bé  n'ró  'oo  b’Áil 
leip  pin  'oo  bennArii  oppA  cpío. 

“  Cpeuo  pÁ  beA|\A139  ÓAoibpe  pin  *oo  beun- 

Alíl ,?/  A|l  ApAÍ. 

"O’innip  bpiAn  gnpAb  ÓAOciiAlAn^  oume 
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eite  A^tif  a  AnbfeAc  *oo  ctiif  ctn^e  ia*o  • 
Ajjuf  xnnnif  AiiiAib  cÁfbA  *óóib  ;  A£;tif  rnAf 
*00  cuai*ó  aca  Aif  ^ac  “ofon^  x)&’]\  CAift; 
feAfAiii  beo  50  *o-ci  fin. 

53.  “  Cf  etm  fÁ  'o-uÁn^A.b^f  oo’n  cfic  fo 

Anoif,”  Af  An  fig. 

“Aif  ceAnn  nA  muc  acá  A^ACf  a/*  Af  bfiAn, 
•o’a  rn-bfeic  bmn  tnAf  ctn*o  *oo’n  £ific  ú*o. 

“  CiAnnof  *oo  b’Áib  beAC  a  b-fÁgAib,”  Af 
An  fig. 

“tn  Á  fAgAm  be  coib  1TIA1Ú  iat),”  Af  bfiAn, 
“  a  n^AbÁib  cu^Ainn  ^obnróeAc;  A^tif  rrmnA 
b-fAgAin,  cac  do  CAbAifc  *ouicfe  A^iif  *ooc’ 
nwinncif  CAf  a  5-ceAnn,  A^tif  buf  *o-ctncim 
bum,  A^uf  nA  inticA  *oo  bfeic  binn  *oÁ  buf 
n-Aiiiibeoin  AiiibAiX)  fin.” 

“  T)Á  in-bA*ó  i  fin  cfíoc  *00  f  ACA*Ó  Alf 
Af  An  fig,  “*00  b’obc  *oúmne  An  cac  *oo 

CUf.” 

“If  i  50  'oeirrnn/’  Af  bfiAn. 

If  Annpn  *oo  cuai*o  ah  fig  a  5-córiiAifbe 
A^uf  a  ^-co^Af  be  n-A  iritnnncif  tube 
jÁ’n  5-cúif  fin  ;  A^iif  if  í  cóiiiAifbe  Aif  Af 
cinneAD  beo,  .1.  nA  itiuca  *oo  CAbAifc  *oÁ 
n-*oeóm  fém  uaca  do  Cbomn  UnifeAnn,  ó 
nAC  b-f ACA*OAf  ^uf  feAfiiiAb  beo  a  n-Aon  Áic 
*0* Af  f  Ab A*0 Af  50  *o-ci  fin. 
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54*  Acc  ceAnA,  cu^AtiAp  CÍAnn  UtnpeAnn 
AlcúgAT)  Agup  buibeAcup  be  h-ApAt,  A^up  bA 
mop  &  n-ion^jAncAp  nA  mucA  'o’pÁíjAit  mAp 
pin,  rriAp  riAC  b-ptiApA*OAp  Aon  0111*0  eite  *oo’n 
éipic  £&n  cac  acc  ia*o;  A^up  ní  h-eA*ó  AiiiÁin, 
Ace  ^upAb  móp  ’o’pÁ^bAOAp  *o’a  b-ptnb  Ann 
^ac  Áic  *o’Ap  ^ Ab a*o Ap  50  *o-cí  pin. 

A$up  *00  pn^  ApAÍ  beip  ia*o  *o*a  *ótín  A^np 
*o’a  beÁ^-bAite  pém,  ah  oi*óce  pin  ;  A^np  *00 
ppeAp*obA*ó  A^up  ppiceobA*ó  pÁ  n-A  miAnAib 
pém  ia*o,  i*oip  biA*ó  Agup  *015,  A^np  *óeÁ5- 
beAbAi*óib.  A^npéip^iX)  Aip  n-A  riiÁpAc,  A^up 
ci^id  *00  bÁÚAip  An  pi§;  A^np  cti^Ab  ha 
mncA  *óóib. 

“IpmAic'oo  cu^Aip  nA  rrnicA  po  'Guinn/’ 
Ap  b)piAn  ;  “  óip  ní  b-pnApAmAp  Aon  cm*o 
•oo’n  éipic  ^An  cac  acc  ia*o  AiiiÁm  A$up  a 
•oubAipc  bpiAn  An  Iaoi*ó  po  píop  : — 

“  tl  a  mtiCA  po,  a  ApAit, 

T)o  téi^ip  tmn  50  rn-btí  ai*ó 
TIa  peó*0A  eibe  puApAiriAp 
A  top  cóirilAnn  cpiiA*ó, 

“  Cac  cti^pAm  *oo  pipeAp 
T>’Ap  ctncpeAC  Iaoic  tÁnA; 
tló  50  *o-cii5AmAp  ua*óa, 

InbAp,  An  c-Apm  Á5A. 
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f<  Caú  j\i5  Innfe  Sipp, 

If  in Ó]»  nAC  fei*oip  ; 

T)o  útnufimíf  rule  fAn  n^nioiii 
m  unA  m-beic  cp oicoAnn  ha  mop  muice. 

“  A  AfAit  nA’p  co^Aip  feAtt, 

*OÁ  mAip*oip  upi  1111c  UinpeAnn, 
bo  mói*oe  *00  btiAvó  if  *oo  btÁ*ó 
ITUf  UUUjAlf  11  MU  11 A  mUCA.” 

55.  ‘4CÁ  fiúb&l  *oo  *óetmuAoi  Anoip,  a  CtAiin 
Uni  peAim,”  Af  AfAt. 

“TtACAITI,”  Af  fl AT),  “  Tflf  An  lOfUAI'Ó,  Alf 

ceAim  An  cintéin  con  auá  Min.” 

“  UAbpAÍb  AÚctnn^e  *ÓAm  féin,  a  Cl&nn 
UinpeAnn,”  Ap  Af a1, ;  “  A^up  if  f  AÚcmnt^e 
lAppAim  oppAib,  mé  féin  *oo  bpeic  bb  Ann 
bup  ^-cin-oeAcuAin  50  pijj  nA  h-1opuAi*óe, 
óif  if  in^e^n  *0Am  if  beAii  *00,  A$iif  do 
b’Áit  tiom  pupÁit  Aif,  An  cií  *oo  ÚAbAipu 
*0A0ibpe  ^An  caú,  ^An  cómtAnn.” 

“  If  iriAiú  bnne  fin,”  Af  pAD. 

A^tif  *00  *oeAfUi5eA*ó  a  bon^-oo’n  pi§,  A^Uf 
ní  b-Aiú|\ifueAf  a  n-eACUf  ai*6  teAC  Aif  beiú, 
50  f  Án^A*o Af  50  h-oip eAf  Aoibinn  lon^AnuAc 
nA  h-1opiiAi*óe.  T)o  bÁ*OAf  lombÁn  pbiAi^ 
A^tif  foóf  Avoe  nA  h-1optiAi*óe  a^  cóimeu*o  a 
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$-cuAn  A^tip  a  ^-CAt&xipopc  Aip  a  ^-cionn  ; 
A^tip  *00  §ÁipeA*OA|\  *OÓlb  pA  céAX)Ó1|A,  TT1  ÁJ\  *00 
h-Aiúní^eA'ó  Leo  ia*o. 

56.  Uéi*o  ApAÍ,  a  *o-cíp  iAp  pin  50  píoc- 
cÁncA  Atpip  céu>  rnAp  a  pAib  a  cLiaíti Airi, 
pi£  tiA  h-1o|niAi*óe,  Axpip  imnpeAp  irnceAcuA 
Cloinne  UuipeAnn  *oó,  ó  cúip  50  *oei|\eA*ó. 

“  Cpeu*o  T)o  beip  *00*11  epic  peo  iat)/’  Ap  pi§ 
riA  h-1optJAi*óe.  ... 

“  'O’lAppAVÓ  ha  con  AUÁ  A^ACpA,*’  Ap 
ApAÍ. 

“  Ip  otc  An  ciAÍt  *omcpe  ceAcc  teo  *oÁ 

ll-1  AppAI'Ój**  Ap  ATI  pi^,  “Óip  11Í  CT-I^AT) A|\  11A 

*oée  *oo  úoice  *oo  úpiAp  Laoc  ’pAn  -ooiriAn  50 
b-peu-opAi-oip  *o*  Aip  no  tr’éi^eAn  mo  cu-pA 
'©’pA^All.” 

“Hí  li-AiiiÍAró  pm  ip  cóip,”  Ap  ApAÍ,  “  acc 
ó  -oo  cÍAoróeA*ó  mó|iÁn  *00  pio^Aib  An  *ooiiiAin 
teo  pú*o,  An  cu  x)0  ÚAbAipc  *oóib  $An  córiipAc, 
^AII  CAClí ^AX).** 

Acc  ceAnA,  ní  pAib  *00  Apvt  acu  *oíoiriAoin- 
eAp;  A^up  céi*o  caji  Aip  iriAp  a  pAib  CÍAnn 
UuipeAnn  A^up  *o’innip  nA  p^euÍA  pin  *oóib. 
51  "ó  cpÁ  acc,  níop  poi'l'leA'ó  nA  ppeA^ApcA 
pin  teip  nA  peinneA*ÓAib,  acc  015  piA*o  tÁiii 
CApAVÓ  1aoc*óa  A1]T  a  11-ApmAib,  A^up  *o*pó^- 
pA*OAp  caú  Aip  ptiiAi^  nA  1i-1optiAróe  ;  A^tip 
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Mti  fioccMti  *oo,n  *o-cjietm--pbuM5  pn  6.  5-cóiri- 
•óÁit,  tDo  pe&fipvo  cótiib&rm  6.511J"  cóiii|i6.c  50 
cpó*Ó6-,  cóiiiróiocp^  Mji  c&ob. 

57.  T)Át&  Ctoirme  UinpeMin  ;  t)o  g&b&'o&p 
6-5  te^,o|A^*ó  r\&  5-cufi6.*ó  6.51-if  6.5  rnú’ó&'ó  ri6. 
mite6.*ó,  nó  ^up  ^56^1  p6.*o  péin  te  ceite  ’y&vt 
5-C6.Ú  te  T)éine  6.511}"  te  •oÁ^-cscuAi^e  6.n 
’oe&bc^,  6.511}"  te  cion  6.11  córii'l&inn,  50 
'0-cÁ|it^  1uc6.fi  6.5UJ"  1uc6.|\b6.  •oo  Ú6.ob,  6.511]" 
bf\i6.n  tei|'  péin  6.  T>-C6.ob  eite.  b&  beÁ-pn^ 
b6.056.1t140  6.511]"  bfii}"e6.,ó  buibne  ji6.on  rn6.*óm6. 
fioirn  b|ii6.n  6.rm  56.C  con&ip  ion6.]i  §^b, 
110  50  116.11115  P5  ri6.  b-lojitmbe  ’y&x\  cj\o 
cóiiró^iri^e^ri  6.rm  6.  ]i6.ib ;  6.511]"  pe6.ji6.i,o  -mi 
’oióv'p  *oeÁ5t6.oc  pn  cóiii|i6.c  6.511]"  cótiit-Min, 
50  jréig,  q:iiitce6.c,  p]ineiiiine6.c ;  6.511]"  10m- 
bti6.t6.*ó  6.]i|i6.cc6.c,  iotc]ni6.ix) ;  6.511]" 
e6.cu  ^cg^-pb.  6.ice6.]"6.c,  6.ini6.]iiri6.]ic6.c. 

A511}"  *00  btro  ó]iót)6.  6.n  cónifi&c  é  pn,  nó 
5ii]i  ce6.n56.1t  bpi6.n  jiig  r\&  b-1o|\UM*óe  6.511]" 
CU5  tei]"  é  cpé  tÁ]i  n6.  ]"tii6.i5  nó  50  ]iÁini5 
-mi  6.  ]i6.ib  Ar&t ;  6.511]"  if  e6.*ó  6. 

■otjbMjAc : — 

<6  Agpn  6.56.C  *oo  ctiAviiiMr»,”  6.]i  -pé,  “6.5U]" 
bui^impe  pA  mVjim^ib  5&i]"5e  5°  m-ba^o 
ti]"6.  tiorn]"6.  6.  rn&fib-MÓ  y&  úpí  ’nÁ  6.  C6.b6.i-pc 
tlOTTl  -6.011  U6.1J1  6.ttlÁin  1116.]!  po  CU56.C.” 
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Acc  acá  nib  ceAnA,  cu^aó  An  cu  oo  Ctoinn 
UuipeAnn,  A^up  p^AoitceAp  oo’n  pig;  Apjup 
ceAn^AitceAp  pc  A$up  cÁipoeAp  eACoppo. 
A^up  Aip  5-cpiocnúgAb  ^aca  neice  AiiitAib 
pm  oóib,  bub  tri óp  rneAmriA  A^up  Ai^ne  aca 
A^up  ceiteAbpAio  o’ApAt  A^up  *oo  cac  x^ip 
ceAnA. 

58.  lorncupA  bógA  bÁriipAOA :  *00  poilt- 
pigeAb  *óo,  50  b-puApAOAp  CtAnn  UuipeAnn 
5AÓ  nib  oÁ  pAib  o’uipeApbAib  Aip  pern  oo’n 
éipic  bum  caca  ttluige  Uuipib  ;  A^up  00  téi^ 
bpiocc  opAoibeAccA  mA  n-oiAib  cum  a 
5-cup  Aip  oeAprriAO  A$up  Aip  oioctmrme  Aip 
5AÓ  nib  n^c  pAib  aca  Do’n  &ipic  ;  A$up  00 
cuip  meAmriA  A$up  rnóp-iriiAn  oppA  ceAcu  50 
b-6ipmn  teip  An  bipic  o’ionnpuige  bógA 
bÁiiip  ao a.  tliop*  curhAin  beo  $up  ceApoAig 
cuio  oo’n  eipic  uaca  A$up  cÁn^AOAp  pómpA 
oo’n  péim  pm  oocum  nA  b-6ipeAnn. 

A^up  ip  0Ab  Áic  a  pAib  Lug  An  CAn  pm  a 
n-AonAc  A^up  a  n-oipeACCAp  a  b-pocAip  pig 
nA  b-6ipeAnn  a  m-bemn  0-AOAip.141  A$up 
cÁn^AOAp  CÍAnn  UuipeAnn  a  o-cip  A5  bpug 
nA  bómne. 

A$up  poittpigceAp  pm  00  bug;  A^upo’pÁ^ 
pé  An  c-AonAÓ  50  poitigceAC  A$up  00  cuaio 
50  Cac  Aip  CpobAin^,  pip  a  pÁibceAp  UeArh- 
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Aip,  A^pip  T)o  *ópuiT>  ■oóippe  ha  UeAiiipAC  *oÁ 
éip  Ajpip  *oo  ^aIó  loeipe  A^up  'oeA^culAi'ó 
lÍlAnAiinÁm  mine,  .1.  tiiipeAC  riiin-gpeu^AC 
ill AnAnnÁm  A^up  cocaIX  inline  J-'leixnp, 
Agup  a  Aipm  ^Aip^ró  ó  pm  ArriAC. 

59.  A^up  úÁn^ATiAp  CtAnn  UuipeAnn  iiiAp 
a  pAib  An  pig,  A^up  *oo  peApA*ó  pÁilce  ppm 
a^  An  jii^  At^up  a$  Uu  aúa  T)e  T)AnAnn  Aip 
ceAnA.  Ajcpip  'o’piAppug  -mi  pit;  t)iob  mi 
b-puApA*OAp  éipic. 

“T)0  pU Ap  ATM  Ap,”  Ap  lA’O'pAn,  “  AT^Up  CÁ 

b-pmit,  big  50  ’o-uu^pvArriAoip  *06  i.” 

“T)o  bi  pé  Aimpo  ó  ciAnAib,”  a|\  An  1115. 

A^up  t)o  pi op at)  An  c-AonAc  *óó  A^up  niop 
ppíú  é. 

“t)o  peAT)  AppA  An  Áic  ’nA  b-pint  péJ>’  Ap 
t)piAn,  “  óip  poitbpiJeAt)  "óó,  pinne  no  ceACU 
50  h-Cipmn  Axpip  nA  peovoe  po  A^Ainn, 
A^up  *00  C11AVÓ  pé  50  UeAihjiAg  t>’Áp  pe&c- 
ruvo. 

A^up  *oo  cmpeAb  ueAccA  uaúa  inA  ‘óiai'ó 
An  UAn  pin  ;  A^np  ip  é  ppeA^pAt)  tug  Aip  nA 
ueACCAibj'oo  cnAix)  *o’a  lonnpuge,  iiac  -o-uioc- 
pA*ó  A^np  An  éipic  *oo  CAbAipu  *00  pit; 
CipeAnn. 

A^up  *oo  pit;neA*0Ap  Cl  Ann  UmpeAnn  pin  ; 
A^np  Aip  b-ptgAib  nA  h-eipic  pin  *oo’n  pig. 
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cÁmig  l-tig  a  h-Aicle  aiiiac  AijA  An 

b-pAicce  ;  A^up  cu^a-ó  An  érpic  *oó,  a^u^  if 
eAX)  a  x)úb^i]\c. 

“TlÁn  ti'»A|\li)^’ó  |iiaiíi  A^uf  nAÓ  irmijAbpceA}\ 
coróce,  *0 11 1  n e  aiac  to-put  a  eijAic  Annp>, 
^róeAT),  if  pn^eAtl  nAC  n-’oli^ce^A  *o’p^5- 
toAit,  .1.  pn^eAtt  éijice,  a^iij'  cÁ  to-pnt  ati 
bio|i  piÍAcuA,  no  nA  cpí  5ÁIAÚA  ai]a  cnoc,  iiac 
T)-CU5^b^]\  pSp” 142 

60.  1T1a]a  *oo  cua'Ia'oa'ia  CÍAnn  UmpeAnn 
pn,  ■oo  ctnu  cAi]'e  a^u^  CAnii-neuttAito  oja]aa, 
AJUj'  TTfÁ^toA-OAjA  All  U-AOnAC  A5U|'X)0  CUAT)- 
*oa|a  50  ueAÓ  a  n-AÚA^  An  oibce  pn  A^ti-p 
'o’inn'peAT)A|\  a  ’o-uoif^  t)6  m A"|a  *oopiíc 

totlg  Of\]AA. 

Agn]'  X)0  §Ato  ’oútoACA'p  a^u]'  T)óto]AÓn  Uuif\- 
eAnn  ;  A^u-p  *oo  caiccaxiaia  An  oibce  pn  a 
b-p)CA1]A  A  célte.  A^UJ'  T)0  CUA'O'OA'p  A1]A  n-A 

AiiÁ-fAAC  'o’ionnpuige  a  tuin^e;  a^u^  *oo  ciiaix) 
6icne,  in^eAn  Uui}AeAnn,  Leo.  x>o  §Ato 

An  in^eAn  a  5  n-UAtlctnri  at>,  A^u-p  a  5  CAOin- 
eAT> ;  Ajuf  &  t)aj1í)ai]ac  An  Iaoix)  -po  pop — 

uUfAiiAÍ;  pn,  a  t)|AiAin  An  AnmA, 

5^n  *oo  ÚA^Atl  50  UeATlipAlg, 

UA'jAeif  h-imneb  a  n-éhjnnn, 

Jion  50  ’o-uéi'óirn  At/teAniiiAin. 
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“  A  éi^ne  boinne  bAitbe, 

A  niAi^fe  binne  Life  ; 

O  hac  féA'OAirn  c’fOf'OA'ó 
If  teAf^  teAin  f^Af Ab  teAUf a. 

“A  triAfCAi^  Uuinne  UuAibe, 

A  fif  if  buAine  a  n-iofgAib, 

T)Á  'o-ci  *oo  úeAcc  rriAf  f  AOitim, 

T)i  bA  b-AOibinn  'oo’o’  biobbAib. 

“An  cfUA§  bib  CIahha  CuifeArm 
Af  uibbeAnriA  a  f^iAÚ  n-ÚAicne; 

If  f o-riióf  *oo  iiieAf5  m’inncteACC, 

A  n-imbeAcu  if  cúif  cfUAi^e. 

“búf  rn-beiú  aíiocc  a  rn-beinn  0At>Aif, 
A  bf  eArn  vo  nietmAi^  Áf  nuf 5  ; 

’Sa  bAocf  a  t^Af  ^éibl  ah  5&if$e 

50  fUACU  AH  IHAI'OIH  TTIOC  Úf  Ottl. 

“If  CfllA^  bllf  ‘O-COIf^  Ó  UeAlilfAlg 
If  Ó  ÚAlbtceAH  HA  HIA5  H-HA1CHe  ; 

If  ó  UifneAc  tiióf,  ttlibe — 
rioCA  H-flllb  5HÍOTH  If  UfÚA15e.,, 

61.  A  b-Aicte  ha  ÍAOibe  fin  *oo  gUiAifeA- 
*OAf  CAf  mtiif  'í'CoifiAn,  A^uf  *oo  bÁ*OAf 
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fiÁice  Aipi  An  muijA  pn  r;An  po-p  An  oitém 
t^p^Aib.  1|'  Annpn  *oo  ^Ab  bpiAn  a  6A|\|a Ab 
uif^e  tnme  a  téAj'bAijAe  ^lome143  urn  a 

ce&nn  A^u-p  *oo  jau^  léim  Y^11  U1f5e  » 

&  'oeipiceA]A  50  jAAib  coicúí'ói'p  a  5  pAÁbAt  Y'6'11 
pÁite  a  5  lAfijAAib  Inpe  piAncAipie  a^u^  ’nA 
biAib  pn  *oo  piAif\  í  ;  A^u-p  *oo  cjAiAtb  t)’A 
b-ionnpii§e  a^u^  ai]a  n-'out  *oo,n  CAÚjAAií; 
•óó,  ní  j?uai|a  innce  acu  b&rmu'p&cc  a^  cu]a 
•ojAuine  a^u^  cojACAipe.  A^uj'  ^ac 

nib  eile  T)Á  jAAib  ionA  b-poÓAijA,  cÁpib^  au 
bio]A  fotACCA  aca. 

A^Uf  itia|a  ado  connAijAC  bjAiAn  é,  uó^bA-p 
ionA  tÁim  é,  A^up  'oob’Áib  tei^  a  b|\eic 
tel]’  cum  An  *oo|Auip  *Oo  niui^  a  ^eAii  ^ÁijAe 
ai^a  ^ac  beAn  *00  rió.  mnÁib  aija  j?Aicpn  An 
^níoniA  pn  ;  A^up*  if  eAb  a  >oúb|AA-oAp 

“  1f  'oáaia  An  níb  j?Á  “o-uugAi]'  lÁrii,  ói]A  *oá 
m-bei’oíp'  *oo  biAf  'oeA|Ab|AÁÚAjA  a*oYocai|a 
An  beAn  ^  Iaj^a  ^níoiii  ^uile  nA  5^i)'5e  *oo’n 
c|aí  caocac  bAn  AcÁmAoix)  Annpo,  ní  téigpeAb 
An  bio|A  beAc’nA  leo;  ^ibeAb,  bei|A  teAU  bio|\ 
*oo  nA  beApiAib,  ó  bí  cu  cómujA]AÁncA  a^U|' 
cóimppiuit,  a|A|aaccac  pn,  A5111'  cuifA  bum  a 
bei]AÚe  *o’Á]A  n-Aimbeóm  beAC. 

CeibeAbjAA]"  b]AiAn  'oóib  a^juj'  glu^ifeAf 
|Aoime  'o’ionnpn^e  An  ionAro  A]\  -pÁ^  a  ton^. 
A^uj'  te  tmn  nA  h-UAi|\e  pn  *oo  meA^At>AjA 
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6ii  oi6p  eite  6ii  c-6ncoipe  C6pp6n$  6511P 
6  peotc6  c05b6.1t,  no  50  b-p6C606p  bpi6n 
cuc6  50  b-6pp6CC6C  6ip  U6cc6p  n6  ctnnne. 
pÁ  tuc56ipe6c  160  in6  peicpinc.  Tlocc6p 
bpi6ii  001b  50  b-pu6ip  pé  6n  biop  65UP  6n 
innip  10116.  p6ib  6.11  b 6.1111  cp 6. cc. 144 

62.  A511P  00  cti6.óo6.p  o’6  tiling,  65UP  “oo 
§Ui6.ipe6.06.p  o’lonnpui^e  Cninc  tTlioóc60in. 
A^up  6.T)  C6.0  pÁll^6.06.p  6.1  p  6.11  5-CnOC, 

06.1111^  m  10ÓC60111,  .1.  pe6p  cóiíiieuoc6  6.0 
ctiinc,  oJ6  n-ionnpui^e ;  65115  6ip  n-6  p6ic- 
pin  00  bpi6n,  o’ionnptn^  é;  65115  oob’  rnipe 
ÓÁ  1ii6c56.1ii6.r1,  650P  oob’  te6op6Ó  Ó6  teó- 
1TI611,  cóiiip6c  ii6  oipe  pin,  5115  ctnc  fflioó- 
C601T1  ’p^11  5-cóiiib6im. 

1p  6nnpin  Ú61156O6P  6I111  pin  cpmp  ni6c 
1T1  ioóc60in  00  cóiiip6c  be  Cl6nn  Utnpe6iin, 
16|\  o-ctncim  tÍ1ioóc6om  poniie  pin  tebpi6n  ; 
65115  06  0-0506*0  ne6Ó  ó  cpic  n6  b-1pbepne 
6  n-oi|\ce6|i  6ii  001Í16111  o’peuc6in  C6C6  no 
cóiiib6inn,  ip  o’peuc6in  cóiiip6ic  n6  btnóne 
pin,  bo  ince6cc6  óó,  6ip  liieuo  6  tn-béirne6nn, 
6i p  beóÓ6cc  6  me6nni6n,  65115  6ip  6pp6Ó- 
C6p  6  n-inncinne.  A^np  ip  16O  po  6nm6nn6 
ii6  1116C  pin  in  10ÓC60111:  .1.  Cope,  65UP  Conn, 
65115  Aoó.  A^upoo  cniiie606p  6  o-cpi  pte656 
epe  imtionn6ib  Cloinne  Uuipe6nn. 
m  6in  cinie  bi6  6ip  cl6p  00  cii6ió  pin 
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CL&rm  UuipeAnn,  oi|\  *oo  cuipeAT>Ap  a 
T>-cpí  pteA^A  pém  cpé  coppAib  Ctoinne 
in  lobcAoin  ;  a^u  p  •00  cuATmAp  pém  a  T>-UAipib 
A^up  a  T>-uÁiih-neuttAib  bÁip. 

63.  A  h-Aicte  ha  n-eAcu  pm  &  *oubAipc 
bpiAn  :  “CiAnnop  aua  pib,  a  bpÁicpe?” 

“AcÁni&oro  niApb,”  Ap  piATj.  “  ^ 

Ap  pé,  “  óip  Aipi^irn  Aip  jeAnA  AnuArbÁpAÓA 
An  eu^A  a^  ceAcc  cu^Ainn  A^up  CAbpAÍb  nA 
^ÁjiÚA  Aip  An  5-cnoc.” 

“  i"ti  ci^pe  pm  ‘Linn/’  Ap  piAT>. 

Ip  Aimpin  éip^eAp  bpiAn,  A^np  có^bAp 
peAp  Ann  ^ac  lÁnii  bo  bíob,  A^up  é  A5  upéi^- 
eAnn  a  cum  poÍA145  50  1i-iornApcAC,  no  50 
T)  UU^ AT)  Ap  11 A  ^ÁpÚA.  Ap  A  1l-AlÚle  pin  *00 
pu^  bpiAn  teip  iat)  ^up  An  turn 5  ;  A^up  *00 
p AbAT) Ap  A^  piÚbAÍ  nA  pAip^e  AllTipp  pAT>A 
A^tip  A  THlbAipU  peAp  'oíob, 

<(T)o  cim  beinn  6a*oai|i  A^up  T)ún  Uuip- 
eAnn  A^up  UeAiiiAip  nA  pit;.” 

“  T)o  beitnuip  tÁn  t>o  plÁmue  T)Á  b-pAicp 
inip  pm/’  Ap  n a  pip  eite  ;  “  A^up  Aip  £pÁt) 
li-oimt;,  a  bpÁÚAip,”  A|\  pi  at),  “^Ab  Áp  5-cmn 
cii^ac  at»’  li-ucc  50  b-pAicpniiíp  Cipe  UAinn, 
A5up  ip  cuniA  linn  bÁp  no  beAÚA  'o’pÁ^Ail 
’tlA  TIIAlt)  pii.”  A$up  a  -oubAipc  An  LaOIT)  : — 
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^ cwn  reo  ucc  &  ttyi&in, 

A  riiic  Uuipe-Min  feit  Asipm-puAsi-ó 
A  coirme&tt  zjAsif^e  peAstt, 
tlo  50  b  -fAsiciom  1AÚ  CipeAsnn. 

“  Ctmt^Asib  Asp  c’ucc  if  c’foptrmAs, 

TIas  cinn  feo,  As  cupp’d  córrifeAfó^ 
go  b-pAsicmíf  'oo’n  tnfge  Asirmig, 
tlipneAsó,  UAsittceAsn  if  UeAsriiAsip . 

“  Ac-CIiAsC  ’f^t1  bpujjféi'ó  pioc, 

'PpeAsiriAsinn,  UIasCC^As  p e  UeAsriiAsip, 

HIÁ5  ITlibe,  111^5  bpAsonAsé  bpeAs^, 

If  nAs  fléibcib  tun  AsOnAsC  UAsiUxeAn. 

“  t)Á  b-fAsicpinn  beirm  CAsOAsip  UAsim, 
A^uf  "Oún  Umpe^nn  bo  cuAsib ; 
in  ocen  ó  fin  AsinAsC, 

Sas  beic  ’nAs  imne&*ó&c. 

bpiAsn. 

“UptiAsi;  fin,  As  clAsnn  UtnpeA.nn  cpéAsn, 
T)o  pAsC-OAsOif  éin  cpein’  *ÓÁ  CAsob, 

If  ni  b-iAs*o  mo  bÁs  CAsob  if  cinn 
Acc  pbpe  AsfAsOn  00  ctncim,. 
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u  T)oV  feÁpp  tmn  bÁf  •o’Á-p  rn-bpeié, 

A  bjiiAin  ítiic  UtnjieAnn  nÁji  ceic 
TIÁ  cufA  j?Á  cneA'ÓAib  a*o*  cneA-p, 

1f  $An  teÁ^A  •oox)  tei^exvp. 

“  O  nAc  b--ptnb  ye  tei^eAf  cfiéAcc, 
tni  ac,  Oijaítiiac,  nA  T)iAncéACC, 

1]"  rriAifi^  AbpiAin  nÁfi  mnitX  jreAtt 
T)o  cicrónAic  UAinn  An  qioiceAnn.” 

v 

64.  A  h-Aiéte  nA  tAoróe  pn  fcÁn^A'OAfi  a 
*o-uí|\  -6,  m-beinn  6a*oaiji,  A^iif  Af  pn  5oT)ún 
UtnpeAnn  ;  A^tif  a  ‘oúbfiA'OAp  te  UtnpeAnn  : 
“  éi|^5,  a  ACAip  lomrniin,  50  UeAriipAit;  A^uf 
CAbAip  An  bio|A  fot-ACCA  fo  *oo  L115,  a^u^ 
CAbAijA  An  c|AoiceAnn  bnAX)A  cu^Ainn  •o’Á'p 
5-cAbAip;”  a^u^  a  'oub  ai  ^ac  bpiAn  An 
Iaoi'ó  : — 

“  A  Úui|\eAnn,  *oém  imceAcc  UAinn, 

*0* a^aVLat)  Ló^a  50  m-bÚAit), 

bei]\  ai|a  ’nA  co'oÍA'ó  bo  'óeAf, 

Sí|\  An  c)\oiceAnn  zyé  cAi|\t)eAf. 

UuifieAnn. 

“  A]\  feóx)Aib  nA  beACA,  ceAf  óúai’ó 

’Sa  -o-CAbAi|\u  t)o  Lu^  50  m-buAvó, 

6 
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Af  eA*0  <50  -oeAfb  *oo  biAb  be 
buf  b-fe-Af  ua,  i]'  bu)\  n-AbtAicce. 

bfiAn. 

“  ‘PogAf  bu|\  b-ftnL  if  btif  b-feóib, 

T)o  iíiac  Cém  true  CÁmue  cóif ; 

11 Á  *oémeAb  firm  ueAnn  a  t)-ceAnn 
A  AÚAif  56  xio  rriAfbfArn. 

“A  AUAif  lonriium,  fAoif,  fÚAifc, 

11  Á  bí  50  fA*OA  Af  X)0  CliAlfT), 

If  t)Á  f  AbAif,  ni  b-fA^Aif  firm 
HóiriAC  ionÁf  rnAfcumn.” 

65.  A  b-Aicte  nA  ÍAoibe  fin  do  gtiiAif 
Uuif  eAnn  foitiie  50  UeAiiif  A15  A^uf  *oo  fUAif 
but;  bÁiiifA*0A  foiiiie  Aim  ;  A^tif  cu^  An 
biof  fotAccA  *óó;  A^uf  'o’iAff  fé  An  cfoic- 
eAnti  Aif,  'oo  tei^e&f  a  ctoinne;  A^tif  a 
'oub&ifu  Lug,  iuc  'o-uiobf^b.  A^uf  'o’fi'lb 
CAf  Aif  'o’ionnftn^e  a  cloinne  A<5Uf  *o’mnif 
*oóib  hac  b-fu  Aif  -mi  cfoiceAnn.  If  Annpn 
a  xmbAifu  bfiAn:  “  beif  mife  teAU  'o’ionn- 
ftnge  bo^jA,  'o’feucMn  An  b-fuitpnn  An 
CfoiceAnn  UAib.  *Oo  finneAb  AiiitAib,  A^tif 
x>o  cuAib  bjuAn  'o’ionnftnje  bó^A  A^tif  *o’i  Aff 
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cpoice&rm  &ip.  A  *oub&ipc  riA-c  •o-ciob- 

p&T>,  ^5uf  'OÁ  *0  cu^pvo&oi'p  teice^T)  &n 
u&tm&n  *o’óp  -oó,  n&c  n^e&b&T)  u&ú&  é,  mtin^ 
p&oit  &.  m-bÁp  'oo  ce&cc  be,  Y'0'11  ttjníofh  'oo 
pirme&*o&p. 

66.  tTUp  'oo  cu&b& bpi&n  pn, 'o’imúi^  m&p 
&.  p&b&'o&p  &  bi&f  ‘oe&pbpÁú&p,  ^up  *oo 
ltíi5  e&copp& ;  ^up  *oo  cu&ib  &  ^n&m 
péin,  &y  &  bi&p  bpAc&ip  &  n-&oin -pe-^cc. 

A^up  *oo  pirme  Utnpe&rm  &r»  t&oi*ó  peo 
óp  cionn  Av  ctoirme: — 

“Uuippe&c  mo  cpoibe  óp  bup  5-cionn 
A  cpi&p  ponn  'oo  ctnp  mop  n^téo  ; 
U&péip  bup  Luiú,  ip  bii|\  ^-cte&p 
'Oo  b’é  mo  te&p  bup  m-beiú  beó. 


“  Ább&p  "OÁ  pi§  pop  b&rib&; 
1uc<yp,  ip  1uc&pb&  ; 

Ro  5&b^px)&p  bpi&n  &n  §péi^, 
1  p  imp-oe  nÁp  bú^ri  &  teicéi*o. 


“  1p  mipe  Uuipe&nn  ne&pu 
6p  búp  b-pe&pu,  &  t&ocp&ró  tonn  ; 
"P^T)  rh&ippe&p  Lon^  &p  &n  mtnp, 
Tloc^  n-xjion^n^im  'oú&n  ponn.” 
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A  h-Aicle  riA  tAoibe  pm  *oo  úuic  UuipeAtm 
Aip  mum146  a.  clomne,  A^up  *00  cua.it)  a  auaiii 
Ap  ;  A£Up  T>0  ll-A'ÓriACA'Ó  1  AT)  pÁ  CeAT)Oip  A 
11  -A Oil  UAI5. 

5upAb  i  Oibe  Ctomne  UuipeAtm,  50  tiui^e 
pin. 


TRANSLATION. 
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THE 

FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  TUIREANN 

HERE  SET  DOWN. 


GRACIOUS  freeborn  king,  who 
was  surnamed  Nuadha  Airgiod- 
lamh,  son  of  Eachtach,  son  of 
Eadarlamh,  son  of  Ordain,  son 
of  Allaoi,  took  sovereignty  and 
possession  over  the  beautiful-complexioned 
Tuatha  De  Danann.  And  it  so  happened 
that  the  king  had  one  arm  of  silver,  and  his 
doorkeeper  one  eye. 

2.  One  day  upon  which  that  young  man 
went  out  from  the  ramparts  of  Tara,  he  saw 
approaching  him,  on  the  plain,  two  hand¬ 
some,  young,  and  well-formed  persons,  and 
they  greeted  him,  and  they  got  a  similar 
salutation.  And  the  doorkeeper  asked 
tidings  of  .them,  “  What  place  have  you 
come  from,  O  ye  young  and  noble-formed 
persons.’* 

“  We  are  good  physicians,”  they  replied. 
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“  If  ye  are,”  said  he,  “  ye  will  put  an  eye 
into  the  place  of  my  own  eye/’ 

“  I  myself  could  put  the  eye  of  that  cat  in 
your  lap  into  the  place  of  your  eye,”  quoth 
one  of  them. 

“  I  would  be  glad  of  that,”  says  the  door¬ 
keeper. 

And  forthwith  they  put  the  eye  of  the 
cat  into  the  place  of  the  eye  of  the 
young  man  That  (substitute)  was  both 
convenient  and  inconvenient  to  him,  for 
when  he  desired  to  take  sleep  or  repose, 
then  the  eye  would  start  at  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  the  mice,  the  flying  of  the  birds,  and 
the  motion  of  the  reeds ;  but  when  he 
desired  to  watch  a  host  or  an  assembly, 
then  it  is  that  it  would  be  in  deep  repose 
and  sleep. 

3.  And  he  went  in  and  told  the  king  that 
good  physicians  had  come  to  Tara:  “For,” 
says  he,  “  they  have  put  the  eye  of  a  cat 
into  the  place  of  my  eye.” 

“  Bring  them  in,”  says  the  king. 

And  as  they  came  in,  they  heard  a  fear¬ 
ful  and  piteous  sigh.  Said  Miach ,  one  of 
the  physicians*  “  I  hear  the  sigh  of  a  wan 
non” 
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Said  Oirmiach ,  the  other  :  “  See  that  it  is 
not  the  sigh  of  a  warrior  over  a  daol,  which 
is  blackening  him  on  one  side.  Then  the 
king  was  brought  out  of  the  place  where  he 
was,  and  they  examined  him,  and  one  of 
them  drew  out  the  arm  from  his  side,  and 
out  of  it  there  bounded  throughout  the  for¬ 
tress  a  daol ;  and  the  household  arose  and 
killed  it. 

4.  And  Miach  sought  another  arm  of 
equal  length  and  thickness  to  give  to  him, 
and  all  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  sought, 
but  there  was  not  found  (amongst  them)  an 
arm  which  would  suit  him,  but  that  of  Mod- 
han,  the  swineherd. 

“Would  the  bones  of  his  arm  suit  ye?” 
they  inquired. 

“That  is  what  we  would  prefer,”  they 
replied. 

And  accordingly  a  person  set  out  for  it, 
and  brought  it  (back)  with  him  to  Tara,  and 
it  was  given  to  Miach . 

Miach  said  to  Oirmiach  :  “  Whether  is  it 
your  pleasure  to  set  the  arm,  or  to  go  in 
search  of  herbs  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
flesh  upon  it.” 

He  replied  1  “  t  prefer  to  set  the 
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Thereupon  Miach  went  to  seek  herbs,  and 
Drought  them  (back)  with  him,  and  then  the 
arm  was  set. 

Here  is  how  this  king  was  situated.  The 
Fomorians  had.  imposed,  during  his  time, 
upon  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  a  very  heavy 
rent  tribute  :  that  is  to  say,  a  tax  upon  the 
kneading  trough,  a  tax  upon  the  quern,  and 
a  tax  upon  the  baking  flags  ;  also  an  ounce 
of  gold  for  ever}r  nose  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  upon  the  hill  of  Uisneach ,  upon  the 
west  side  of  Tara.  And  they  extorted  that 
tribute  yearly,  and  the  man  who  refused  it, 
his  nose  was  cut  off  from  his  head.  One  day 
that  a  fair  was  assembled  by  the  king  of 
Eire  upon  the  hill  of  Balar,  which  is  now 
called  Uisneach,  it  so  happened  that  they 
were  not  long  there  when  they  saw  an  army 
and  a  goodly  host  coming  towards  them  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  East,  and  in  the  vanguard 
there  was  one  young  man  high  in  authority 
over  all ;  and  like  to  the  setting  sun  was  the 
radiance  of  his  face  and  forehead,  and  they 
were  unable  to  gaze  upon  his  countenance 
on  account  of  its  splendour.  And  this  is 
who  it  was — Lugh  Lamhfhada  Loinnbheim- 
ionach  and  the  fairy  cavalcade  from  the 
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Land  of  Promise,  and  his  own  foster  brothers, 
namely,  the  Clann  Manannain,  that  is  to 
say,  Scoith  Gleigeal,  the  son  of  Manan¬ 
nain,  and  Rabhach  Slaitin,  and  Gleigeal 
Garbh,  and  Goithne  Gorm-suileach,  and 
Sine  Sindearg,  and  Domhnall  Donnruad, 
and  Aodh  mac  Eathaill.  And  Lughadh 
Lamhfhada  was  thus  accoutred  :  he  had  the 
Aonbharr  of  Manannain  under  him,  which 
was  as  swift  as  thebleak,  cold  wind  of  spring, 
and  sea  and  land  were  equal  to  her,  and 
her  rider  was  not  killed  off  her  back ;  the 
armour  of  Manannain  encased  him,  by 
wrhich  he  could  not  be  wounded  under,  over, 
nor  through  it ;  and  the  breastplate  of  Man¬ 
annain  upon  the  ridge  of  his  breast  and 
bosom,  so  that  weapons  would  not  take  effect 
on  it;  the  Cathbarr  around  his  head,  protect¬ 
ing  it,  having  in  the  back  a  very  beautiful 
precious  stone,  and  two  of  them  in  the  front; 
and  when  the  Cathbarr  was  let  off  of  him  the 
appearance  of  his  face  and  forehead  was  as 
brilliant  as  the  sun  on  a  dry  summer’s  day ; 
the  Freagarthach,  that  is,  the  sword  of  Man¬ 
annain  over  his  left  side,  and  one  was  never 
wounded  with  it  that  would  come  alive  from 
it ;  and  that  sword  never  was  unsheathed 
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in  the  place  of  battle  or  combat,  in  which 
there  would  be  (but)  the  strength  of  a  woman 
(left)  in  the  person  who  saw  it,  or  who  was 
opposed  to  it. 

6.  Then  that  troop  came,  where  the  King 
of  Eire  was,  and  also  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
and  they  welcomed  one  another.  And 
short  was  the  time  they  were  there,  when 
they  saw  a  grim  and  ill-looking  band  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  them  (numbering),  nine 
times  nine  of  the  stewards  of  the  Fomorians, 
who  were  coming  to  seek  the  rent  and 
tribute  of  the  men  of  Eire.  Here  are  the 
names  of  the  four,  who  were  the  most  fierce 
and  cruel  of  them,  viz.,  Eine,  Eathfaith, 
Coron,  and  Compar  ;  and  fear  would  not 
permit  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  to 
beat  his  (own)  son  or  his  foster  son,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tyranny  of  these  stewards. 

7.  And  they  came  to  the  very  spot  (oc¬ 
cupied)  by  the  King  of  Eire  and  the  Fairy 
Cavalcade ;  and  the  King  of  Eire  and  all 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  stood  up  before 
them.  And  Lugh  Lamhfada  asked  of  them  : 

“  Why  did  ye  stand  up  before  yonder  grim 
and  ill-lookingband,andnot  arise  before  us.” 
W«  obliged  to  do  that/1  replied  th* 
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King  of  Eire,  “  for  if  there  were  a  child  of 
us,  of  but  one  month  old,  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture  before  them,  they  would  not  deem  it 
cause  too  little  for  slaying  us.” 

“  I  swear,”  said  Lugh,  “  that  a  desire  to 
kill  them  has  come  upon  me;”  and  with 
that  Lugh  (again)  said  that  a  desire  to  slay 
them  had  come  upon  him. 

“  That  is  a  thing  that  would  result  badly 
for  us,”  interposed  the  King  of  Eire,  “  for 
through  that  (action)  we  would  receive  our 
death  and  our  destruction.” 

“  Long  is  it,”  said  Lugh,  “  you  are  under 
this  oppression  ;”  and  he  arose,  slaughtered, 
and  disfigured  them,  until  eight  times  nine 
of  them  were  slain,  and  the  other  nine  were 
allowed  under  the  friendship  and  protection 
of  the  King  of  Eire. 

“  I  would  also  kill  you,”  said  Lugh,  u  but 
that  I  prefer  you  to  go  with  tidings  to  the 
foreigners  rather  than  my  own  ambassadors, 
lest  they  should  receive  dishonour.” 

8.  Then  these  nine  went  forward  until  they 
arrived  in  Lochlainn,  where  the  Fomorian 
tribe  were ;  they  told  their  news  to  them 
from  first  to  last,  and  how  the  young  and 
well-formed  youth  had  come  into  Eire,  and 
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that  all  the  stewards  had  been  killed  by  him, 
but  themselves.  “And  the  reason  that  he 
allowed  us  away  is,  that  we  might  relate  the 
tidings  to  you.” 

Balar  said  :  “  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?” 

“  I  know,”  replied  Ceithlionn,  the  wife  of 
Balar,  “  that  that  person  is  a  daughter’s  son 
of  yours  and  mine,  and  it  is  a  sign  and  an 
omen  to  us,  that  when  that  person  would 
come  into  Eire,  that  never  again  would  we 
have  power  in  Eire.” 

9.  Then  the  chiefs  of  the  Fomorian  tribe 
went  into  council,  namely,  Eabh,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Neid  and  Seanchab,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Neid ;  and  Sotal  Salmhor,  and 
Luaithleabharcham,  and  Tinemhor  Tris- 
chadal,  and  Loisginn  Lomghluineach,  and 
Luath-Luaimneach,  and  Lobas,  the  Druid, 
and  L-iathlabhar,  the  son  of  Lobas,  together 
with  nine  prophetic  and  learned  poets  and 
philosophers  of  the  Fomorians,  and  Balar 
himself  of  the  Stout  Blows,  and  the  twelve 
white-mouthed  sons  of  Balar,  and  Ceith¬ 
lionn,  of  the  twisted  teeth,  Balar’s  queen. 
Then  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar,  said : 

“  I  and  seven  valiant  and  immense  bat¬ 
talions  of  the  horsemen  of  the  Fomorian 
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tribe  will  go  into  Eire,  and  I  will  give  battle 
to  the  Ioldbanach;  and  I  will  cut  off  his 
head,  and  I  will  bring  it  (back)  with  me 
to  you  upon  the  plain  of  the  Lochlann 
BerbeT 

“  That  would  be  a  fitting  thing  for  you 
to  do,”  they  replied. 

io.  Then  Breas  said  :  “  Let  my  ships  and 
my  swift  barques  be  made  ready  for  me, 
and  let  food  and  provisions  be  put  into 
them.” 

Then  they  quickly  and  actively  handled 
his  ships  and  his  swift  barques,  and  they 
put  a  full  supply  of  food  and  drink  into 
them  for  themselves,  and  they  despatched 
Luaithlineach  and  Luaithleabharcam  to  as¬ 
semble  his  host  for  him.  And  when  they 
had  all  assembled  at  the  one  spot,  they  pre¬ 
pared  their  accoutrements,  their  armour, 
and  their  weapons  of  valour;  and  they  set 
forward  to  Eire. 

And  Balar  followed  them  to  the  harbour, 
and  he  said  :  “  Give  battle  to  the  loldanach, 
and  cut  off  his  head ;  and  make  fast  that 
island,  which  is  called  Eire,  to  your  ships 
and  your  good  barques,  and  let  the  deep 
surrounding  water  take  its  place,  and  put 
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it  to  the  north  of  Lochlann,  and  not  one  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  shall  ever  follow  it 
there.” 

11.  Then  their  ships  and  their  swift 
barques  were  pushed  out  from  the  harbour 
and  they  filled  them  with  pitch,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  myrrh ;  and  they  hoisted  their 
sliding  and  variegated  sails,  and  they  made 
an  united  and  eager  stroke  from  the  har¬ 
bour  and  the  shore-port,  out  upon  that  land 
that  is  not  ploughed,  the  expansive  sea, 
the  wonderful  and  cheerless  abyss,  and  the 
ridge  mounds  of  the  flood,  and  over  the 
high-humid  and  very  treacherous  mountains 
of  the  truly  deep  ocean,  and  they  ceased  not 
from  that  sailing-course,  until  they  made 
port  and  harbour  in  Eas  Dara.  And  they 
let  free  their  hosts  upon  West  Connaught, 
and  they  entirely  devastated  it. 

And  he  who  was  then  King  of  Connaught 
was  Bodhbh  Dearg,  son  of  the  Daghda. 

12.  And  Lugh  Lamhfhada  was  at  that 
time  in  Tara  with  the  King  of  Eire.  And 
it  was  manifested  to  him  that  the  Fomorian 
tribe  had  come  ashore  at  Eas  Dara,  where 
Dara  Dearg,  a  Druid  of  the  Fomorians,  had 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  Lugh  Lamhfhada. 
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And  when  Lugh  obtained  these  tidings,  he 
prepared  the  Aonbharr  of  Manannain,  at 
the  junction  of  the  day  and  the  night,  and 
he  went  in  where  the  King  of  Eire  was, 
and  he  related  to  him  that  the  foreigners 
had  come  ashore  at  Eas  Dara ;  that  they 
had  plundered  Bodhbh  Dearg  ;  and,  added 
he,  “  I  would  like  to  get  aid  from  you,  that 
I  may  give  battle  to  them.” 

“  I  will  not  give  you  assistance,”  said  the 
King,  “fori  will  not  go  to  avenge  the  deed 
that  has  not  been  done  upon  me.” 

13.  When  Lugh  Lamhfhada  heard  that 
unfavourable  reply,  he  mounted  his  steed, 
and  went  west  from  Tara,  and  (soon)  he 
perceived  three  warriors — viz.,  the  three 
sons  of  Cainte — armed  and  accoutred,  com¬ 
ing  towards  him;  and  they  greeted  him: 

“  Why  this  early  rising,”  they  inquire. 

“  Great  is  the  occasion  I  have  for  it,” 
answered  Lugh ;  “  foreigners  have  come 
into  Eire,  and  Bodhbh  Dearg,  the  son  of  the 
Daghda,  has  been  plundered  by  them,  and 
what  help  will  you  extend  to  me.” 

“Each  man  of  us,”  they  replied,  “will 
ward  off  from  thee  in  battle  one  hundred 
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“That  is  goodly  help,”  said  he;  “  but 
there  is  (other)  help  that  I  prefer  to  get, 
even  than  that  from  you,  namely,  to  as¬ 
semble  the  Fairy  Cavalcade  to  me  from  out 
every  place  where  they  are.” 

14.  Cu  and  Ceitheann  departed  south¬ 
wards,  and  Cian  set  out  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  he  rested  not  until  he  reached 
the  plain  of  Muirtheimhne,  and  he  was 
traversing  it,  and  he  was  upon  it  but  a  short 
time  when  he  saw  three  warriors,  armed 
and  equipped  before  him,  moving  along  the 
plain ;  and  these  are  the  persons  who  were 
there,  namely,  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann, 
who  were  named  Brian,  Iucharba,  and 
Iuchair. 

The  three  sons  of  Cainte  and  the  three 
sons  of  Tuireann  were,  it  appears,  persons 
whose  relations  to  one  another  were  those 
of  hatred  and  enmity,  so  much  so  that 
in  whatever  place  they  might  chance  upon 
each  other,  there  would  survive  only  that 
party  who  was  the  stronger. 

15.  “  Then,”  said  Cian,  “were  my  two 
brothers  here,  the  combat  we  would  make 
would  indeed  be  brave  ;  but  since  they  are 
not,  I  would  be  well  advised  in  flying.” 
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And  he  saw  a  great  herd  of  swine  near 
him,  and  he  struck  himself  with  a  Druidical 
wand  into  the  shape  of  one  of  the  swine,  and 
he  fell  to  digging  the  earth,  just  as  each  of 
the  other  pigs  did. 

Then  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann,  said : 
“  Brothers,  did  you  see  the  warrior,  who  was 
walking  the  plain  awhile  ago?” 

“We  saw  him/’  they  replied. 

“  What  has  taken  him  away  ?”  said  he. 

QS& 

“  We  do  not  know,”  they  replied. 

“  It  is  unmindful  on  your  part,”  he  said, 
“  not  to  keep  a  good  look  out  in  time  of 
war  over  the  plains  and  open  countries; 
but  I  know  what  has  taken  him  away,  for 
he  struck  himself  with  a  golden  wand  into 
the  shape  of  one  of  yonder  swine,  and  he  is 
rooting  the  earth  even  as  any  of  the  other 
swine  ;  and  no  friend  is  he  to  us.” 

“  That  is  bad  for  us,”  said  the  other  two, 
“for  the  swine  belong  to  a  certain  person 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  should  we 
kill  all  of  them,  it  might  happen  that  the 
Druidical  pig  would,  in  the  end,  escape.” 

“  Badly  have  you  acquired  your  learning 
in  the  city  of  learning,”  said  Brian,  “when 
you  cannot  distinguish  a  druidical  beast 
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from  a  natural  beast.”  And  just  as  he  was 
saying  that,  he  struck  his  own  two  brothers 
with  a  magic  and  Druidical  wand,  and  he 
made  of  them  two  slender,  fleet  hounds,  and 
they  gave  tongue  ravenously  upon  the  trail 
of  the  Druidical  pig. 

1 6.  It  was  not  long  until  all  the  swine 
fled,  but  her  alone  ;  and  she  saw  a  wooded 
grove,  and  made  towards  it,  and  as  she  went 
through  the  wood  Brian  made  a  cast  of  his 
spear  at  her,  so  that  he  put  it  through  the 
trunk  of  her  chest.  And  the  pig  screamed, 
and  said :  “  Evil  have  you  done  to  cast  at 
me,  when  you  had  known  me.” 

Then  Brian  said  :  “Methinks  that  is 
human  speech.” 

“In  origin,”  the  pig  said,  “I  am  a  man, 
and  (moreover)  I  am  Cian,  the  son  of  Cainte, 
and  give  me  quarter.” 

“We  will  indeed,”  quoth  Iucharba  and 
Iuchar,  “  and  we  regret  what  has  happened 
to  thee.” 

But  Brian  said :  “  I  swear  by  the  aerial 
gods,  if  the  life  should  come  seven  times 
into  thee,  that  I  would  deprive  thee  of  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  Cian,  “grant  me  a  favour,” 

“We  shall,”  said  Brian, 
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“  Permit  me  to  go  into  my  own  shape,” 
said  Cian. 

“  We  will  allow  it,”  said  Brian,  “  for  I 
often  think  less  of  killing  a  man  than  a  pig.” 

17.  Cian  then  went  into  his  own  shape, 
and  said  :  “  Now  give  me  quarter.'-* 

“We  will  not,”  answered  Brian. 

“Well,”  said  Cian,  “I  have  circumvented 
you;  because  had  I  been  killed  in  the  form 
of  a  pig,  there  would  only  have  been  due  upon 
me  the  eric  of  a  pig,  but  since  it  is  in  ray 
own  shape  I  will  be  killed,  never  was  there 
killed,  and  never  shall  there  be  killed,  one 
whose  eric  will  be  greater  than  mine,  and 
even  the  arms  with  which  I  will  be  slain  will 
recount  the  deed  to  my  son.” 

“  It  is  not,”  said  Brian,  “  with  arms  you 
will  be  slain,  but  with  the  surface  stones  of 
the  earth.”  And  after  that  they  commenced 
to  pelt  him,  roughly  and  violently,  with 
stones,  until  they  made  a  wretched  and 
fearfully  crushed  mass  of  the  hero,  and  they 
buried  him  the  same  depth  as  that  of  a  man 
in  the  ground.  But  the  earth  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  that  fratricide  from  them,  but  cast  him 
up  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Brian  said 
he  should  go  again  under  earth,  and  he  was 


buried  a  second  time ;  but  still  the  earth  did 
not  receive  him. 

However  the  Clann  Tuireann  buried  the 
body  six  times,  and  the  earth  refused  it ;  but 
the  seventh  time  they  put  it  under  earth, 
the  earth  took  to  it.  And  the  Clann  Tuir¬ 
eann  went  forward  after  Lugh  Lamhfhada 
to  the  battle. 

1 8.  As  regards  Lugh;  when  he  separated 
from  his  father,  he  went  forward  westwards 
from  Tara  to  Gaireach  and  Ilghairech, 
and  to  Ath-luain  Mic  Lughaidh,  and  to 
Bearna  na  h-Eadargana,  which  is  now 
called  Ros-Common,  and  across  Magh 
Luirgh,  and  to  Corr-Shliabh  na  Seaghsa, 
and  to  the  head  of  Sean-Sliabh,  which  is 
now  called  Ceis  Choronn,  and  through  the 
territories  of  Coronn  of  the  Bright  Face, 
and  thence  to  Magh  Mor-an-Aonaigh,  where 
the  foreigners  were  and  the  spoils  of  Con¬ 
naught  in  their  possession. 

19.  Then  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar,  arose 
and  said:  “  I  wonder  that  the  sun  is  rising 
in  the  west  to-day,  and  in  the  east  every 
other  day.” 

“  It  were  better  that  it  were  so,”  said  the 
Druids. 


“  What  else  is  it  ?”  (but  the  sun),  said  he. 

“It  is  the  radiance  of  the  face  of  Lugh 
Lamhfhada,”  they  said. 

Then  the  Ioldhanach  came  up  to  them, 
and  greeted  them. 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  your  salutation,” 
they  said. 

“  Great  is  the  cause  of  my  greeting,” 
answered  he,  “  for  there  is  only  one  portion 
of  me  of  Tuatha  De  Danann  (extraction), 
and  the  other  half  belongs  to  your  (race)  • 
and  restore  to  me  now  the  milch-cows  of 
Eire.” 

One  of  them  thus  spoke  in  answer  to  him: 
“That  early  morning  may  not  come  to  }rou, 
until  you  obtain  either  a  dry  or  a  milch 
cow  here.” 

Then  Lugh  let  a  Druidical  spell  upon  the 
cattle  spoils,  áfnd  sent  to  every  house  in 
Eire  its  own  milch  cows,  and  he  left  the 
dry  cows  with  them,  so  that  they  should 
not  leave  that  territory  until  the  Fairy 
Cavalcade  would  overtake  them. 

Lugh  was  three  days  and  three  nights 
about  them  until  the  Fairy  Cavalcade  ar¬ 
rived,  and  encamped  around  Lugh.  And 
there  came  Bodhbh  Dearg,  son  of  the 
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Daghda,  with  nine  and  twenty  hundred  to 
them,  and  he  said  :  “  What  is  the  cause  of 
your  delay  in  not  giving  battle  ? 

“  Awaiting  you,”  said  Lugh. 

20.  Then  Lugh  donned  the  armour  of 
Manannain,  and  on  whomsoever  this  armour 
would  be,  he  could  not  be  wounded  through 
it,  nor  below  it,  nor  above  it.  He  put  the 
breast-plate  of  Manannain  around  the  small 
of  his  neck,  and  he  took  his  helmet,  called 
the  Cinnbheart ;  and  the  radiance  of  the  sun 
was  in  his  countenance  from  the  reflection 
of  the  helmet,  and  he  slung  his  dark-blue 
beautiful-coloured,  wide-protecting,  chafer- 
marked  shield  across  the  dorsal  armour 
plate,  as  a  protection  to  his  body ;  he  took 
his  sheltering,  very  pretty,  keen-edged 
sword  over  his  left  side  ;  and  he  took  his  two 
broad-socketed,  thick-handled,  very  deadly 
spears,  that  had  been  annealed  in  the  blood 
of  serpents.  The  king's  and  heroes  of  the 
men  of  Eire  assumed  their  array  of  battle 
and  combat,  they  raised  over  their  heads 
pointed  bulwarks  of  spears,  and  they  made 
firm,  strong,  and  secure  fences  of  their 
shields  completely  around  them. 

21.  They  attacked  Mag  Mor  an  Aonaigh, 


and  the  Foreigners  took  issue  with  them  ; 
they  threw  their  wounding,  ravenous  spears 
at  one  another,  and  when  both  sides  had 
broken  their  spears,  they  drew  their  wide- 
grooved  and  golden-crossed  swords  from 
their  blue-bordered  scabbards,  and  began 
vigorously  smiting  one  another  ;  and  there 
arose  above  them  forests  of  brown  flame 
from  the  poison  of  the  arms  and  the  various 
weapons  of  these  brave  men.  Then  Lugh 
beheld  the  battle  pen,  where  Breas,  the  son 
of  Balar  was,  and  he  attacked  it  violently 
and  powerfully;  he  fell  to  smiting  these 
brave  men  with  vigour,  until  two  hundred 
warriors  were  slain  by  him  of  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  son  of  Balar,  and  he  a  witness 
of  it. 

Then  Breas  besought  protection  from 
Lugh.  “Grant  me  my  life,”  said  he,  “on  this 
occasion,  and  I  will  bring  the  Fomorian 
tribe  to  you  for  the  battle  ofMagh  Tuireadh, 
and  I  will  give  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the 
sea  and  land  in  guarantee  for  myself,  for 
coming  to  contend  again  with  you,  pro¬ 
viding  the  Fomorian  tribe  do  not  desert 
me.” 

And  upon  this  guarantee,  he  gave  him 
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safety  of  his  life.  Then  the  Druids  said  that 
Lugh  ought  to  grant  mercy  to  themselves. 

“  I  swear,”  said  Lugh,  “  that  had  the 
entire  Fomorian  tribe  gone  under  your  pro¬ 
tection,  they  would  not  have  been  destroyed 
by  me.” 

Then  Breas,  the  son  of  Balar,  and  the 
Druids  departed  towards  their  own  country. 

22.  Turning  now  to  Lugh  ;  after  the 
slaughter  and  triumph  of  that  battle,  live 
saw  two  of  his  brethren,  and  he  inquired  of 
them  if  they  had  seen  his  father  in  the 
fight. 

“  We  did  not  see  him,”  said  they. 

“  Could  it  be  the  Fomorians  who  killed 
him?”  said  Lugh. 

“  They  have  not,”  replied  they. 

“  He  lives  not,”  said  Lugh,  “  and  I  give 
my  word  for  it,  that  neither  food  nor  drink 
will  enter  my  mouth  until  knowledge  is  ob¬ 
tained  what  death  has  befallen  my  father.” 

23.  Lugh,  and  the  Fairy  Cavalcade  along 
with  him,  went  on  until  they  reached  the 
place  where  he  and  his  father  had  parted 
from  each  other,  and  thence  to  the  place 
where  his  father  had  gone  into  the  shape 
of  a  pig,  when  perceived  by  the  Children  of 
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Tuireann.  Thereupon  the  earth  spoke  to 
Lugh,  and  said : 

“  Great  was  the  jeopardy  in  which  your 
father  was  here,  O  Lugh,  when  he  saw  the 
Children  of  Tuireann,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
go  into  the  shape  of  a  pig ;  nevertheless, 
they  subsequently  killed  him  in  his  own 
shape.” 

Lugh  related  that  to  his  people,  and  he 
determined  on  the  place  where  his  father 
was,  and  he  went  towards  it  and  caused  it 
to  be  dug,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what 
murder  the  Children  of  Tuireann  had  per¬ 
petrated  upon  him. 

24.  The  body  was  raised  out  of  the  grave, 
and  they  began  examining  his  wounds,  and 
he  was  found  to  be  a  litter  of  wounds,  so 
much  so,  that  Lugh  said : 

“  A  vicious  murder  is  this  that  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Tuireann  have  perpetrated  upon 
my  beloved  father.”  Then  he  gave  him 
three  kisses,  and  he  said  : 

i(  Ill  am  I,  from  this  murder,  for  in  my  ears 
1  do  not  hear  anything  ;  through  my  eyes 
I  do  not  see  anything  ;  and  a  living  vein 
there  is  not  in  my  heart  for  grief  of  my 
father,  and  O  God,  whom  1  adore!”  added 
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he,  “  Grieved  am  I  that  I  was  not  coming 
to  the  spot  when  this  deed  was  being  done, 
and  the  deed  that  was  here  perpetrated  is 
indeed  great,  namely,  that  a  fratricide  was 
committed  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  upon 
one  another  ;  and  long  shall  be  its  loss  to 
them  and  he  spoke  the  following  lay  ; — 

“  Great  was  the  fate  that  befell  Cian  at 
even, 

The  mangling  of  the  hero  has  dismem¬ 
bered  my  body ; 

The  road  for  a  time  eastward,  the  sod 
for  a  time  westward, 

Eire  shall  never  be  but  in  evil. 

“  Through  the  killing  of  Cian,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  feats, 

My  vigour  is  overpowered — 

My  face  has  become  black — 

My  sense  is  weakened — 

“  His  grave  is  laid  low. 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  have  killed 
him  ; 

Disabled  shall  be  the  Tuatha  De  Dan¬ 
ann  from  this  deed, 

In  anguish  of  strength  and  debility. 


25.  Cian  was  again  placed  in  the  grave 
after  that,  his  tombstone  was  erected  over 
his  tomb,  his  dirge  was  sung,  and  his  name 
inscribed  in  ogham. 

“  From  Cian  shall  this  hill  be  named/’ 
said  Lugh ;  “  and  let  not  an  individual 
divulge  this  deed,  until  I  have.”  And  he 
spoke  the  following  lay  : — 

“  From  Cian  this  mound  shall  be  named, 
Though  he  is  in  a  dismantled  place ; 
Great  is  the  deed  that  here  was  done 
A  fratricide  upon  the  Tuatha  De  Danann. 

<l  The  sons  of  Tuireann  it  was  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  deed, — 

I  tell  you  in  the  interests  of  truth  ; 

I  say  it  to  you,  it  is  not  false  news, 

It  shall  come  against  their  sons  and  male 
successors. 

“  The  three  sons  of  Cainte,  brave  the  party, 
And  the  Children  of  Tuireann  Begreann, 
It  is  on  account  of  this  has  come  the 
death  of  Cian, 

From  their  both  being  equally  high  in 
degree* 
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“  Crushed  is  my  heart  within  my  breast, 

Since  the  champion,  Cian,  does  not  live ; 

For  the  sons  of  Dealbhaoith,  it  is  not  false 
news 

That  they  will  all  be  in  anguish. 

2 6.  After  that  lay,  Lugh  said  :  “  It  is  evil 
will  come  of  this  action  to  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  and  long  shall  fratricide  be  done 
in  Eire  after  it ;  pitiful  am  I  from  this  deed 
which  the  Children  of  Tuireann  have  per, 
petrated. ”  And  he  spoke  thus  to  his  people: 
“  Depart  to  Tara,  where  the  King  of  Eire 
and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  are,  and  let 
not  these  tidings  be  there  divulged,  until 
I  have  myself  made  them  known. 

#  27.  Lugh  having  reached  Tara,  sat  in  a 
noble  and  honourable  position  next  the 
King  of  Eire.  Lugh  looked  around  him, 
and  he  saw’  the  sons  of  Tuireann  ;  and 
these  three  were  the  best  (of  all)  in 
agility  and  dexterity;  they  were  the  hand¬ 
somest,  as  well  as  the  most  honoured, 
of  all  who  were  then  in  Tara ;  and 
they  were,  moreover,  the  best  of  hand 
in  the  battle  against  the  Fomorians. 
Then  Lugh  ordered  the  Chain  of  Atten- 
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tion  of  the  Court  to  be  shaken,  and  it  was 
so  done,  and  all  listened.  Lugh  said : — 

“  What  is  your  attention  now  upon,  O 
Tuatha  De  Danann  ?” 

“  It  is  upon  thee,  indeed,”  they  said. 

“  I  now  ask  (this)  of  your  chiefs,”  said 
he,  “what  vengeance  each  one  of  you  would 
execute  upon  those  who  would  have  killed 
the  father  of  each  one  of  you  ?” 

A  great  astoundment  fell  on  all  upon 
their  hearing  this;  and  the  King  of  Eire  an¬ 
swered  him  first,  and  what  he  said  was : 

“We  know  it  is  not  your  father  who  was 
killed?” 

“It  is,  indeed,”  said  Lugh ;  “and  here  1 
see  in  the  house  the  party  who  killed  him, 
and  they  know  better  than  I  the  murder 
they  perpetrated  on  him.” 

28.  The  King  of  Eire  said:  “It  is  not 
the  killing  of  one  day  I  myself  would  visit 
upon  the  person  who  would  have  killed  my 
father;  but  it  is,  that  a  member  should  be 
torn  from  him  each  succeeding  day  until  he 
would  fall  by  me,  if  he  were  in  my  power.” 

All  the  nobles  said  the  same  thing,  and 
the  Children  of  Tuireann  sooke  like  the 
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“  They  are  making  this  declaration,”  said 
Lugh,  “  the  persons  who  killed  my  father  ; 
and  let  them  give  me  eric  for  him  since  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  are  in  one  house  ;  but 
if  they  do  not,  I  will  not  violate  the  law  of 
the  King  of  Eire,  nor  his  sanctuary  ;  never¬ 
theless,  they  shall  not  dare  to  leave  the  house 
of  Miodhchuairt  until  they  have  settled 
with  me.” 

“  If  I  should  have  killed  your  father,” 
said  the  King  of  Eire,  “  I  would  deem  it 
well  your  acceptance  from  me  of  a  fine  for 
him.” 

29.  “  It  is  to  us  Lugh  says  that,”  said  the 
Children  of  Tuireann  among  themselves, 
“  and  let  us  confess  to  him  his  father's 
murder,”  said  Iuchar  and  Iucharba  ;  “  for  it 
is  seeking  news  of  his  father  he  has  re¬ 
mained  till  now,  until  he  has  got  knowledge 
of  his  death.” 

“We  may  fear,”  said  Brian,  “that  it  is 
seeking  a  confession  he  may  be  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all,  and  that  then  he  would  not 
accept  eric  from  us.” 

“  We  shall  give  him  a  confession  of  it,” 
said  the  other  sons,  “or  do  you  give  it  openly, 
since  you  are  the  eldest,” 
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“  I  will,”  said  Brian. 

Thereupon  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann, 
said  :  “  It  is  to  us  three  you  say  that,  O 
Lugh,  for  it  is  we  whom  you  considered  to 
have  made  a  rising  in  combat  against  the 
children  of  Cainte  before  this,  and  (yet)  we 
have  not  killed  your  father ;  nevertheless, 
we  shall  give  eric  for  him  to  thee,  as  though 
we  had  done  the  act.” 

30.  “  I  will  take  eric  from  ypu  for  him, 
although  you  do  not  think  so  (now),”  said 
Lugh,  “  and  I  will  say  here  what  it  is,  and 
if  you  consider  it  great,  you  shall  receive 
remission  for  a  portion  of  it.” 

“Let  us  hear  it  from  thee,”  said  they. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Lugh  :  “  Namely,  three 
apples,  the  skin  of  a  pig,  a  spear,  two  steeds, 
a  chariot,  seven  pigs,  a  whelp,  a  cooking 
spit,  and  three  shouts  on  a  hill ;  and  that  is 
the  eric  I  am  asking  from  you,  and  if  you 
deem  it  heavy,  a  portion  of  it  will  be  for¬ 
given  here  upon  the  spot  to  you  ;  amd  if  you 
do  not  deem  it  heavy,  pay  it  from  you/’ 

“  We  do  not  consider  it  heavy,”  said 
Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann,  “  and  we  deem 
it  the  more  probable  for  its  smallness  of  an 
eric,  that  you  have  a  design  of  treachery 
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and  murder  against  us,  and  we  would  not 
consider  heavy  (as  an  eric)  three  hundred 
thousand  apples,  and  the  same  number  of 
the  skins  of  pigs,  and  a  hundred  spears,  and 
a  hundred  steeds,  and  a  hundred  swine, 
and  a  hundred  hounds,  and  a  hundred  cook¬ 
ing  spits,  and  a  hundred  shouts  to  give 
upon  a  hill.,, 

“  I  do  not  deem  it  little  what  I  have 
named  as  an  eric,”  said  Lugh,  “  and  I  will 
give  you  the  guarantee  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  not  to  ask  more,  and  to  be  faithful 
to  you  for  ever;  and  do  you  give  the  same 
guarantee  to  me.” 

“  That  is  a  pity,”  said  the  Children  of 
Tuireann ;  “  for  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
world  we  ourselves  are  not  little  (insuf¬ 
ficient).” 

“  I  do  consider  it  little,”  said  Lugh  ;  “for 
it  is  often  your  like  thus  promised  eric  from 
them,  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  would  go 
back  of  it  again.” 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  then  gave  the 
King  of  Eire,  and  Bodhbh  Dearg,  the  son  of 
the  Daghda,  and  the  nobles  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  as  guarantees  for  payment  of 
that  eric  to  Lugh. 
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3i.  “  It  is  better  for  me  now,”  said 
Lugh,  “  to  give  you  (detailed)  knowledge 
of  that  eric.” 

“  It  is,”  they  replied. 

“  Well,”  said  Lugh,  “  these  are  the  three 
apples  I  have  asked  of  you,  namely,  three 
apples  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  in 
the  east  of  the  world;  and  only  these  apples 
will  satisfy  me;  for  these  are  apples  of  attri¬ 
butes  the  best;  they  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  thus  it  is  with  these  apples ;  the 
colour  of  burnished  gold  is  upon  them,  and 
the  head  of  a  month’s  old  child  is  not  larger 
than  each  apple  of  them  ;  the  taste  of  honey 
is  upon  them  whilst  they  are  being  eaten  ; 
they  do  not  leave  (i.e,,  they  remove)  bloody 
wounds  nor  malignant  disease  upon  any¬ 
one  who.  eats  them;  and  they  are  not  the 
less  from  their  being  ever  and  always  eaten  ; 
and  everyone  who  casts  one  of  them  does 
a  choice  feat,  and  the  apple  again  returns 
to  him ;  and  though  brave  you  be,  O  three 
warriors,  I  think  that  you  do  not  possess 
the  power  (a  matter  that  I  do  not  feel  regret 
for)  to  take  these  apples  from  those  who 
have  them ;  for  there  was  a  prophecy  made 
to  them  that  three  young  knights  would  go 
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from  the  west  of  Europe  to  take  these  apples 
from  them  by  force. 

32.  “The  skin  of  the  pig,  I  have  asked  from 
you,  is  the  skin  of  the  pig  which  Tuis,  the 
King  of  Greece,  has  ;  and  it  will  cure  and 
make  whole  the  wounded  and  the  infirm  of 
the  world,  however  critical  (their  condition 
be),  provided  it  overtakes  the  life  in  them  ; 
and  such  was  the  nature  of  that  pig  that 
every  stream  through  which  it  would  go 
would  be  wine  till  the  end  of  nine  days,  and 
the  wound  with  which  it  would  come  in 
contact  would  become  well.  Now,  the 
Druids  of  Greece  said  that  it  was  not 
upon  the  pig,  as  such,  that  that  virtue  was, 
but  upon  its  skin,  and  it  was  flayed,  and 
they  have  its  skin  since  that  time ;  and  I 
likewise  think  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it 
from  them,  either  by  their  good  will  or 
despite  them. 

“  And  do  you  not  know  what  is  the  spear 
I  have  asked  from  you?” 

“  We  do  not  know,”  they  replied. 

“  It  is  the  well-poisoned  spear  which 
Pisear,  the  King  of  Persia,  has,  and  Aread- 
bhar  is  the  name  given  to  it;  and  every 
choice  feat  is  done  with  it;  and  there  is 
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always  a  pot  of  water  around  its  blade,  so 
that  the  court,  in  which  it  is,  may  not  be 
burnt;  and  difficult  it  is  to  get  it. 

33.  “  And  do  you  know  what  are  the  two 
steeds  and  the  chariot  I  would  like  to  get 
from  you  ?” 

“  We  do  not  know,”  said  they. 

“They  are  two  noble,  wonderful  steeds,” 
said  he,  “which  Dobar,  the  King  of  Sicily, 
has,  and  sea  and  land  are  equally  conve¬ 
nient  to  them  ;  and  there  are  not  swifter  nor 
stronger  steeds  than  these  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  chariot  of  equal  goodness  in  form  or  firm¬ 
ness  ;  and  though  often  they  (the  steeds)  are 
killed,  they  will  be  (become)  entire  in  the 
same  form,  provided  their  bones  are  found 
to  be  collected  (together);  and  I  deem  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  you  to  get  them. 

“  And  do  you  know  what  are  the  seven 
pigs  I  have  asked  from  you  ;  namely,  the 
pigs  which  Easal,  the  King  of  the  Golden 
Pillars,  has ;  ”  said  Lugh,  “  and  which,  though 
killed  every  night,  are  found  alive  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  neither  disease  nor  ill-health 
will  be  on  him  who  eats  some  of  them. 

34.  “  And  the  hound  whelp  I  have  asked 
from  you,  is  the  whelp  which  the  King  of 


Ioruaidh  has,  and  Failinis  is  her  name ; 
and  the  beasts  of  the  world,  on  seeing  her, 
would  fall  out  of  their  standing ;  and  diffi¬ 
cult  is  it  to  obtain  her. 

“  The  cooking  spit  I  have  asked  of  you 
is  one  of  the  spits  which  the  women  of  the 
Island  of  Fianchaire  have. 

“  And  these  are  the  three  shouts  I  have 
asked  you  to  give  upon  a  hill,  namely, 
three  shouts  upon  the  hill  of  Modhchaoin, 
in  the  north  of  Lochlann;  and  Miodhchaoin 
and  his  children  are  solemnly  enjoined  not 
to  permit  shouts  to  be  given  upon  that  hill. 
With  them  my  father  received  his  educa¬ 
tion,  and  if  I  would  forgive  him  his 

murder)  to  you,  they  would  not  willingly 
forgive  him,  and  if  all  your  undertakings 
should  succeed  with  you  so  far,  methinks 
that  they  would  avenge  him  on  you.  And 
such  is  the  eric  I  have  asked  from  you,’’ 
concluded  Lugh. 

35.  Astoundment  and  utter  despair  settled 
upon  the  Children  of  Tuireann  upon  the 
naming  of  that  eric ;  and  they  then  went 
where  their  father  was,  and  they  related 
this  oppression  to  him. 

“  These  are  evil  tidings/’  said  Tuireann, 
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“  and  you  shall  find  that  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  will  follow  from  seeking  that  eric,  and 
happening  so  to  you  is  but  right.  And  still, 
if  it  should  so  please  Lugh  himself,  you 
would  get  the  eric  by  working  (though  at 
the  same  time)  the  men  of  the  world  would 
not  obtain  it,  except  by  the  powers  of  Manan- 
nain  or  Lugh  himself.  Now  go  and  ask  from 
him  a  loan  of  the  Aonbharr  of  Manannain  ; 
he  will  not  give  it  to  you ;  for  what  he 
will  say  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  not  give  a  loan  of 
a  loan  away ;  and  then  ask  from  him  a  loan 
of  the  curach  of  Manannain — namely,  the 
Sguaba  Tuinne,  and  that  he  will  give  to 
you ;  for  he  is  solemnly  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  second  request/’ 

36.  Then  the  Children  of  Tuireann  went 
where  Lugh  was  and  they  greeted  him  ; 
and  they  said  that  they  were  unable  to  get 
that  eric  without  his  own  assistance,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  would  like  well  to  get 
from  him  a  loan  of  the  Aonbharr  of  Manan¬ 
nain. 

“  X  have  that  steed  myself,”  said  Lugh, 
“  only  on  loan  ;  and  since  I  do  not  own  it, 
X  will  not  give  from  me  a  loan  of  a  loan.” 
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“Well,”  said  Brian,  “  give  us  a  loan  of 
the  curach  of  Manannain.” 

“  I  will  give  it,”  said  Lugh. 

Where  is  it?”  said* they. 

“  At  Brugh  na  Boinné;”  answered  Lugh. 

And  they  came  again  where  Tuireann 
and  Eithne,  the  daughter  of  Tuireann  and 
their  own  sister  were ;  and  they  told  them 
they  had  procured  the  curach. 

“  It  is  not  much  that  you  are  the  better 
of  getting  it,”  said  Tuireann  ;  “  still  Lugh 
would  deem  it  well  that  every  portion  of 
that  eric  for  which  he  would  have  use  for 
the  battle  of  Ma.gh  Tuireadh  should  be 
brought  to  him  ;  and  he  would  deem  it  still 
better  that  that  for  which  he  has  no  use — 
namely,  you  yourselves,  should  fall  at  last 
in  seeking  it.” 

37.  They  then  went  forward,  leaving  Tuir¬ 
eann  sad  and  sorrowful,  and  Eithne  went 
along  with  them  to  the  harbour,  in  which 
the  curach  was. 

Brian  went  into  the  curach  and  said : 
“There  is  but  the  room  of  another  man  here 
along  with  me;”  and  he  began  grumbling 
at  the  curach. 

“  It  was  prohibited  to  the  curach,  O 
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beloved  brothers,”  said  Eithne,  “  to  be  thus 
grumbled  at.  Sorrowful  is  the  deed  you 
have  done — namely,  to  kill  the  father  of 
Lugh  Lamhfhada,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
every  other  evil  should  come  upon  you  after 
it.”  And  she  gave  utterance  to  this  lay: 

“Evil  is  the  deed  that  you  have  done, 

Ye  party  generous  and  fair: 

The  father  of  Lugh  Lamhfhada 
To  kill,  I  feel  it  sorely. 

“  O  Eithne,  say  not  that, 

Active  is  our  cheerfulness,  brave  are  our 
deeds ; 

We  prefer  to  be  killed  a  hundred  times 
Than  (to  die)  the  death  of  cowardly  pol¬ 
troons. 

“  Search  ye  lands  and  islands, 

Till  ye  reach  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Your  banishing  out  of  Erin,  alas  ! 

There  is  not  a  sadder  deed.” 

38.  After  these  words,  that  warrior  band 
put  out  from  the  beautiful  and  clearly- 
defined  borders  of  Eire 

“  What  course  shall  we  now  first  take,” 
inquired  they  (of  one  another). 
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aWe  shall  go  in  search  of  the  apples/’ said 
Brian,  “  for  these  were  first  demanded  of  us. 
Accordingly  we  request  of  thee,  O  Curach  of 
Manannain,  thatart  under  us,”  added  he, “to 
sail  with  us  to  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.” 

And  that  command  was  not  neglected  by 
the  curach,  as  was  its  custom;  for  it  sailed 
forward  in  its  course  on  the  bosom  of  the 
green-crested  waves,  in  the  most  direct  sea 
route,  until  it  made  port  and  harbour  in 
the  territories  of  the  Hesperides. 

39.  And  as  the}r  were  going  there,  Brian 
thus  questioned  his  brothers  : 

“  How  would  you  desire  to  go  to  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides  now,  for  it  seems 
to  me,”  he  continued,  “  that  there  are  royal 
champions  and  warriors  guarding  it,  and 
the  king  himself  is  their  leader.” 

“What  should  we  do,”  answered  the  other 
children,  “but  go  forward  to  attack  them, 
and  if  we  are  stronger  than  they,  wrest 
the  apples  from  them,  or  fall  ourselves 
there  on  account  of  them,  since  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  peril  that  impends  over  us 
without  dying  in  some  place.” 

“  Instead  of  that,”  said  Brian,  “  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  that  our  fame  and  high  renown 
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should  be  promulgated  about  us,  and  our 
ingenuity  and  our  valour  related  after  us, 
rather  than  folly  and  cowardice  should  go 
abroad  respecting  us.  And,  therefore,  this 
is  the  advice  that  is  very  fitting  for  us  to 
take  on  an  occasion  such  as  this — namely, 
to  go  in  the  forms  of  strong  and  very 
swift  hawks  towards  yonder  garden ;  its 
guards  have  only  their  light  arms,  capable 
of  being  used  for  casting  at  us,  and  do  you 
take  care  that  these  shall  go  over  you  with 
agility  and  great  activity;  and  when  they 
shall  have  cast  what  they  have  at  hand,  and 
fit  to  be  cast,  swoop  down  upon  the  apples, 
and  let  each  man  of  you  carry  off  an  apple  ; 
and  if  I  can  effect  it,  I  will  carry  off  two 
apples  with  me — namely,  an  apple  in  my 
talons  and  an  apple  in  my  be„ak.” 

40.  They  applauded  that  counsel,  and 
Brian  struck  the  three  of  them  with  a  magic 
and  Druidical  wand,  so  that  he  made  of 
them  beautiful  and  incomparable  hawks ; 
and  they  forthwith  made  towards  the  apples. 
The  guarding  party  perceived  them,  and 
they  raised  an  outcry  upon  every  side  of 
them  ;  they  threw  fierce  and  very  deadly 
showers  (of  missiles)  at  them  ;  they  (the 
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brothers)  were  upon  their  guard,  as  Brian 
had  previously  enjoined,  until  the  guarding 
party  had  thrown  their  hand- weapons  from 
all  of  them,  and  then  they  swooped  down 
upon  the  apples  with  very  great  courage. 
Brian  bore  away  with  him  two  apples,  and 
each  of  the  other  two  an  apple,  and  they 
returned  safe  without  bleeding  or  blood¬ 
shed.  That  news  went  about  the  court  and 
throughout  the  country  in  general.  Now 
the  king  had  three  cunning  and  skilful 
daughters;  and  they  transformed  themselves 
into  three  griffins,  and  they  pursued  the 
hawks  into  the  sea,  and  they  threw  darts 
of  lightning  before  and  after  them ;  and 
these  darts  were  burning  them  intensely. 

“  Pitiful  is  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
are,”  said  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  “  for 
we  are  being  burnt  by  these  darts,  unless 
we  get  some  relief.” 

“  If  I  myself  were  able,”  said  Brian,  “  I 
would  give  relief  to  you.” 

Then  he  struck  himself  and  his  two 
brothers  with  a  magic  and  Druidical  wand, 
and  he  made  two  swans  of  them  and  another 
swan  of  himself,  and  they  took  a  leap 
into  the  sea.  The  griffins  then  went  away 
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from  them,  and  the  Children  of  Tuireann 
went  towards  the  curach. 

41.  After  that  they  resolved  to  go  to 
Greece  to  seek  the  skin,  either  by  con¬ 
sent  or  (should  that  fail)  by  force.  They 
went  forward,  until  they  came  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  court  of  the  Grecian  king. 

“  In  what  form  shall  we  go  here?”  said 
Brian. 

“  In  what  other  form  should  we  go 
here,”  said  the  other  sons,  “  but  in  our  own 
forms  ?” 

“Not  so  does  it  seem  to  me,”  said  Brian* 
“  but  to  go  there  in  the  guise  of  poets  and 
learned  men  of  Eire;  for  thus  it  is  that  our 
honour  and  our  esteem  shall  be  highest 
among  the  noble  race  of  Greece.” 

“It  is  difficult  for  us  to  do  that,”  said  they, 
“having  no  poem,  and  still  less  do  we 
know  how  to  compose  one.” 

Nevertheless,  they  put  the  tie  of  poets 
upon  their  hair,  and  they  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  court;  and  the  doorkeeper  asked 
who  was  there. 

“We  are  professional  men,”  they  re¬ 
sponded,  “  who  have  come  with  a  poem  to 
the  king.” 
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The  doorkeeper  went  to  make  it  known 
to  the  king  that  professional  men  were  at 
the  door. 

“  Let  them  be  admitted,”  said  the  king; 
“  for  it  is  in  search  of  a  good  man  (a  patron) 
theyhave  come  so  far  from  their  own  country 
to  this.” 

Now  the  king  commanded  that  the 
court  should  be  set  in  order  for  them,  so 
that  they  might  have  it  to  refate  that  they 
had  not  seen  any  place  where  they  had 
travelled  so  grand.  The  Children  of  Tuir- 
eann  were  admitted  in  the  guise  of  poets, 
and  they  began  drinking  and  making  them¬ 
selves  happy  at  once,  and  they  considered 
that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  world  and 
that  they  themselves  had  never  seen  a 
court  so  good  as  that,  nor  a  household  so 
numerous,  nor  met  with  so  much  warm 
affection. 

42.  Then  the  king’s  poets  arose  to  sing 
their  lays  for  the  people.  Brian,  the  son  of 
Tuireann,  then  spoke  to  his  brethren  (de¬ 
siring  them)  to  sing  a  poem  for  the  king. 

“  We  have  not  a  poem,”  they  made  an¬ 
swer;  “and  ask  not  from  us  only  the  business 
we  have  ever  been  inured  to — namely,  to 
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take  by  force  of  our  arms  everything  which 
we  want,  if  we  be  the  stronger  ;  and  if  they 
be  more  powerful,  that  we  fall  by  them.” 

“  That  is  not  a  happy  method  of  compos¬ 
ing  a  poem,”  Brian  said. 

Thereupon  he  arose  up  himself,  and 
asked  attention  whilst  he  sang  a  poem;  and 
he  was  listened  to,  and  he  said  : — 

“  O  Tuis,  we  do  nor  conceal  your  fame, 

We  praise  you,  as  the  oak  above  the  kings; 
The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hard¬ 
ness, 

Is  the  reward  I  ask  for  it  (i.e,  the  poem). 

“  The  war  of  a  neighbour  against  an  ear, 
The  fair  ear  of  his  neighbour  will  be 
against  him  ; 

He  who  gives  us  his  property, 

His  court  shall  not  be  the  scarcer  of  it. 

“  A  stormy  host  and  raging  sea 
Are  (as)  a  sharp  sword  that  one  would 
oppose, 

The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hard¬ 
ness, 

This  is  the  reward  I  ask,  O  Tuis.” 

43.  “That  is  a  good  poem,”  said  the 
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king,  “but  that  I  do  not  understand  a  word 
of  its  meaning.” 

“  I  will  interpret  its  meaning  for  you," 
said  Brian : — 

“  O  Tuis,  we  do  not  conceal  your  fame; 

We  praise  you  as  the  oak  above  the 
kings. 

“That  is,  as  the  oak  excels  the  royal 
trees  of  the  wood,  thus  do  you  excel  the 
kings  of  the  world  in  worth,  nobility,  and 
in  generosity. 

“  The  skin  of  a  pig,  bounty  without  hard¬ 
ness. 

“  That  is,  the  skin  of  the  pig  of  Tuis,  which 
you  have,  I  would  like  to  get  from  you,  in 
reward  for  my  poetry. 

“  The  fair  ear  of  his  neighbour  will  be 
against  him. 

“  That  is,  ó  and  cluas  are  the  same,  and 
you  and  I  will  be  ear  to  ear  —that  is,  at 
each  other’s  ears  about  the  skin,  unless  I 
secure  it  with  your  consent  ;  and  it  is  to 
that  the  sense  of  my  poem  refers,"  said 
Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann. 
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44*  “  I  would  praise  your  poem/’  the 
king  then  said,  “  if  there  were  not  so  much 
mention  of  my  (pig’s)  skin  in  it ;  and  you 
have  no  sense,  O  man  of  poetry,”  added  he, 
“  to  ask  that  request  from  me ;  for  I  would  not 
give  it  to  all  the  poets,  the  men  of  learning, 
the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  the  universe, 
unless  they  might  be  able  to  snatch  it  from 
me  despite  me ;  but  I  will  give  to  you  thrice 
the  full  of  that  skin  of  red  gold  in  payment 
of  your  poem.” 

“  May  all  good  be  thine,”  said  Brian,  “  and 
>  I  knew  that  it  was  not  easy  to  ask  the  re¬ 
quest  I  made,  but  that  I  knew  that  I  would 
get  a  good  ransom  out  of  it ;  however,  I 
am  so  covetous  that  I  shall  not  take  it 
without  the  gold  being  measured  in  my 
presence,  well  and  faithfully,  out  of  the  skin.” 

The  servants  and  attendants  of  the  king 
were  sent  with  them  to  the  treasure-house 
to  measure  the  gold. 

“  Measure  twice  the  full  of  the  skin  first 
to  my  brothers,”  said  Brian,  “  and  the  last 
full  to  myself,  for  it  is  I  who  composed  the 
poem.” 

45.  But,  however,  on  coming  to  the  spot 

Brian  made  a  covetous  swift-handed  snatch 
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at  the  skin  with  his  left  hand;  and  he  bared 
his  sword  and  made  a  stroke  at  the  man 
nearest  to  him  of  them,  so  that  he  made 
two  parts  of  him  in  his  middle ;  and 
he  took  possession  of  the  skin,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  it ;  and  the  three  of 
them  left  the  court,  hewing  down  the 
hosts  wherever  they  happened  to  be  before 
them,  so  that  from  them  not  a  noble 
escaped  being  slaughtered,  nor  a  champion 
being  mutilated,  nor  a  warrior  being  killed. 
Then  Brian  came  where  the  King  of 
Greece  himself  was,  and  the  king  himself 
was  not  slower  in  attacking  him,  so  that 
they  made  a  valiant,  champion-like,  close- 
contested,  and  brave  combat  with  one 
another ;  and  the  end  of  that  combat  was, 
that  the  King  of  Greece  fell  by  the  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  hand  of  Brian,  the  son  of 
Tuireann.  As  for  the  other  two,  they  be¬ 
gan  killing  and  slaughtering  the  hosts  on 
every  side,  until  they  dealt  indescribable 
slaughter  upon  the  hosts  of  the  court,  and 
until  they  had  conquered  all.  They  them¬ 
selves  remained  in  the  court  three  nights  and 
three  days  taking  their  rest  after  their  labour 
and  the  great  slaughter  (they  had  made). 
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46.  They  then  considered  it  advisable  to  go 
in  search  of  more  eric ;  and  his  brothers 
asked  of  Brian  where  they  would  first  go. 

‘‘We  shall  go  to  Pisear,  the  King  of 
Persia/’  said  Brian,  “  to  seek  the  spear,, 
which  he  has.” 

They  went  forward  to  their  curach,  and 
they  left  the  blue-washed  shore  of  Greece 

They  then  said :  “  It  is  well  off  we  are, 
when  we  have  the  apple  and  the  skin.”  And 
they  did  not  desist  from  that  course  until 
they  reached  the  territories  of  Persia. 

“  In  what  form  shall  we  go  to  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Persia  ?  ”  said  Brian. 

“  In  what  form  would  we  go  there  except 
in  our  own  forms,”  replied  the  other  sons. 

“  That  is  not  what  appears  best  to  me,” 
said  Brian,  “  but  to  go  there  in  the  garb  of 
poets,  as  we  went  to  the  King  of  Greece.” 

“  We  approve  of  that,”  said  they,  “  on 
account  of  the  success  which  attended  us, 
when  last  we  took  to  poetry,  although  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  be  professing  a  calling 
that  we  have  not. 

47.  They  put  the  tie  of  poets  upon  their 
hair;  and  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
court,  and  they  requested  admission.  The 
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door-keeper  asked  who  they  were  or  what 
was  their  country. 

“  We  are  Irish  poets,”  they  replied,  “  who 
have  come  with  a  poem  to  the  king/’ 

They  were  then  admitted,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  was  made  for  them  by  the  king  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  people;  and  they  were 
seated  with  distinction  and  honour  by  the 
king  about  himself.  Then  the  king’s  poets 
arose  to  sing  their  lays  and*  their  songs. 
Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann,  said  to  his 
brothers  to  arise  and  sing  a  poem  for  the 
king.  ; 

“  Seek  not  the  art  from  us,  which  we  have 
not,”  they  replied,  “  but  if  you  wish  it, 
we  shall  exercise  the  art  we  do  know, 
namely,  conflict,  and  mighty  vigorous  strik¬ 
ing.” 

“  That  exercise  of  poetry  would  be  rare,” 
said  Brian,  “  and  since  I  have  the  poem 
myself,  I  will  sing  it  for  the  king ;  ”  and  he 
spoke  this  poem : 

“  Pisear  cares  little  for  spears, 

The  battles  of  foes  are  broken. 

No  oppression  to  Pisear, — 

Everyone  whom  he  wounds. 


“A  (yew)  tree,  the  finest  of  the  woods, 

It  is  called  king  without  opposition, 
May  the  splendid  shaft  urge  on 
All  into  their  wounds  of  death.” 

48.  “  That  is  a  good  poem,”  said  the 
king,  “  and  yet  I  do  not  understand  what  is 
the  reference  or  the  mention  about  my 
spear  in  it  for,  O  man  of  poetry  from  Eire.” 

“  It  is,”  said  Brian,  the  son  of  Tuireann, 
“  that  the  reward  I  would  like  to  get  for  my 
poem  is  the  spear,  which  you  have.” 

“  You  were  ill-advised  to  ask  that  gift 
from  me,”  said  the  king,  “  and,  besides,  the 
nobles  or  the  high  personages  never  gave 
a  greater  honour  or  protection  for  any  poem, 
than  not  to  adjudge  you  (deserving  of)  death 
upon  that  spot.” 

When  Brian  heard  that  discourse  from 
the  king,  he  remembered  about  the  apple, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  he  made  a 
successful  cast  of  it  at  the  king,  (thereby) 
putting  his  brain  back  out  through  the  poll 
of  his  head  ;  he  (then)  unsheathed  his  sword 
and  began  slaying  the  hosts  around  him ; 
this  was  not  neglected  by  the  other  two, 
but  (on  the  contrary)  they  fell  to  helping 


him  bravely  and  valiantly,  until  they  in¬ 
flicted  slaughter  upon  all  of  the  people  of 
the  court  whom  they  encountered. 

They  found  the  spear  with  a  cauldron  full 
of  water  under  its  blade,  so  that  it  might 
not  burn  the  court ;  then  the  Children  of 
Tuireann  said  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
go  in  search  of  more  of  the  great  eric  which 
they  owed.  They  then  left  the  court,  and 
they  asked  of  each  other  what  way  they 
should  go. 

“  We  shall  go  to  Dobar,  the  King  of  the 
Island  of  Siogair,”  said  Brian,  “for  he  has 
the  two  steeds  and  the  chariot,  which  Lugh 
has  asked  from  us.” 

49.  They  went  forward  after  that  and 
they  carried  the  spear  along  with  them  ; 
now  these  three  champions  were  elated  and 
high  spirited  after  the  exploit  and  destruc¬ 
tion  they  had  made,  and  they  went  on  till 
they  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  the 
Island  of  Siogair. 

“  In  what  form  shall  we  go  here,”  queried 
Brian. 

“  In  what  form  shall  we  go  there,  but  in 
our  own  forms,”  said  they. 

“  Not  thus  would  it  be  proper  (for  us),” 


said  Brian,  “  but  let  us  go  there  in  the  guise 
of  mercenary  Irish  soldiers  and  let  us  make 
friendship  with  the  king,  for  thus  is  it  we 
shall  know  where  the  steeds  and  chariot  are 
kept  under  guard.” 

And  having  determined  upon  that  counsel, 
they  went  forward  upon  the  green  before 
the  king’s  court. 

50.  The  king,  thechiers,  and  great  nobles 
of  his  subjects  went  to  meet  them  through 
the  fair  assembly  which  was  being  held  by 
(his  subjects),  and  the  Children  paid  homage 
to  the  king,  and  the  king  asked  news  of 
them  as  to  who  they  were,  or  where  was 
their  country. 

They  replied  :  “  We  are  Irish  mercenary 
soldiers,  who  are  earning  wages  from  the 
kings  of  the  world.” 

u  Do  you  desire  to  remain  with  me  a 
while,”  said  the  king. 

“We  do  desire  it,”  said  they. 

And  they  made  a  covenant  and  compact 
with  the  king.  They  were  in  that  court  for 
a  fortnight  and  a  month,  and  they  did  not 
see  the  steeds  during  that  time.  Then 
Brian  said  :  “  This  condition  of  affairs  is  bad 
for  us,  O  dear  brothers !  that  we  have  no 


more  information  of  the  steeds  now  than  the 
first  day  we  came  to  this  court/’ 

“What  do  you  wish  to  do  therefore/’  said 
the  other  two. 

“  Let  us  do  this,”  said  Brian,  “  Let  us 
gird  on  our  arms  and  our  many  weapons, 
and  our  marching  array,  and  let  us  go  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  tell  him,  that  we  shall 
leave  this  land  and  country  unless  he  shows 
us  the  steeds.” 

51.  They  advanced,  thus  arrayed,  before 
the  king,  and  the  king  asked  them,  what 
caused  them  to  don  that  marching  array. 

“You  shall  obtain  that  knowledge,  O 
high  king,”  said  Brian  ;  “  it  is  that  Irish 
soldiers,  such  as  we  are,  are  wont  to  be  the 
guardians  and  confidants  with  the  kings 
who  have  gifted  jewels,  and  they  are  the 
counsellors,  advisers,  and  persons  of  joint 
design  with  every  party  with  whom  they 
may  be,  and  you  did  not  act  in  that  way 
towards  us,  since  we  came  to  you,  for  you 
have  two  steeds  and  a  chariot,  and  they  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  as  we  have  truly  got 
word,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  them.” 

“It  was  ill  you  made  a  pretext  of  depart¬ 
ing  on  that  account,”  said  the  king,  “  and 


I  would  have  shown  the  steeds  to  you,  the 
first  day,  if  I  thought  you  had  a  desire  for 
them  ;  and  since  you  now  have  a  desire  for 
them,  I  will  show  them  to  you ;  for  there 
never  came  to  this  court  soldiers  dearer  to 
me  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  country  at  large, 
than  you.” 

And  he  then  sent  word  for  the  steeds ; 
and  the  chariot  was  yoked  to  them,  and 
the  career  of  running  under  them  was 
as  swift  as  the  raw  cold  wind  of  Spring  ; 
and  they  were  equally  dexterous  on  sea 
and  land.  Now,  Brian  was  carefully 
watching  the  steeds,  and  he  laid  hold  of 
the  chariot,  and  he  seized  the  charioteer 
by  the  small  of  the  foot  and  struck  him 
against  a  rock  of  stone  which  was  adjacent 
to  him,  with  the  result  that  death  ensued; 
he  then  bounded  into  the  place  in  the 
,  chariot,  and  he  made  a  cast  at  the  king,  so 
that  he  split  his  heart  in  his  breast ;  and  he 
let  himself  and  his  brothers  upon  the  host 
of  the  court,  putting  them  all  to  slaughter. 

52.  Upon  the  termination  of  that  under¬ 
taking,  Iuchair  and  Iucharba  asked,  where 
they  would  then  go. 

“  We  shall  go  to  Asal,  the  King  of  the 


Golden  Pillars,”  said  Brian,  “  to  search  for 
the  seven  pigs,  which  the  loldhanach  asked 
from  us.” 

Then  they  sailed  forward  by  the  shortest 
course,  without  hindrance ;  in  this  wise 
were  the  people  of  that  country,  they 
were  at  guard  upon  their  harbours  for  fear 
of  the  Children  of  Tuireann  ;  for  there  was 
heard  far  and  wide  throughout  the  countries 
of  the  world  the  news  of  these  skilful 
champions,  and  of  their  being  banished  out 
of  Eire  by  oppression,  and  of  their  being 
(engaged)  in  bearing  away  the  gifted  jewels 
of  the  world  with  them. 

Asal  came  to  the  verge  of  the  harbour  to 
them,  and  asked  reproachfully  of  them, 
whether  it  was  by  them,  as  he  heard,  that 
the  kings  of  the  world  had  fallen  in  every 
land  in  which  they  had  been.  Brian  said 
that  it  was  by  them,  whatever  he  might 
wish  to  inflict  upon  them  for  it. 

“  What  caused  you  to  do  that  ?  ”  said 
Asal. 

Brian  said  that  it  was  the  oppression 
of  another  man  and  his  unjust  sentence 
that  obliged  them  to  do  it,  and  he  related 
how  it  had  happened  to  them,  and  how  they 


had  overcome  every  party  who  had  offered 
to  stand  against  them  until  now. 

53.  “Why  have  you  come  to  this  country 
now  ?  ”  said  the  king. 

“  For  the  pigs,  which  you  have,”  said 
Brian,  “  to  take  them  along  with  us  as  a 
portion  of  that  eric.” 

“  How  would  you  like  to  get  them  ?  ”  said 
the  king. 

“  If,”  said  Brian,  “  we  get  them  with  your 
good-will,  to  take  them  thankfully  with  us  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  get  them  (in  this  way)  to  give 
battle  to  you  and  to  your  people  for  them, 
your  falling  by  us,  and  then  to  carry  away 
the  pigs  with  us  in  spite  of  you  in  that  way.” 

“  If  that  were  the  end  that  would  come  of 
it,”  said  the  king,  “  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  us  to  give  battle.” 

“  Such  is  indeed  (the  end),”  said  Brian. 

Then  the  king  went  into  counsel  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  all  his  people  in  respect  to 
that  matter ;  and  this  is  the  counsel  upon 
which  they  decided,  namely,  to  give  the 
pigs  from  their  own  free-will  to  the  Children 
of  Tuireann,  since  they  had  not  seen  that 
they  were  (successfully)  withstood  in  any 
place  where  they  were  up  to  that. 
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54*  Howbeit,  the  Children  of  Tuireann 
gave  gratitude  and  thanks  to  Asal ;  and 
their  wonder  was  great  at  thus  getting  the 
pigs,  since  they  had  not  got  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eric  without  battle  but  them  ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  that  it  was  much  they 
had  left  of  their  blood  in  every  place 
whither  they  had  hitherto  gone. 

Asal  took  them  with  him  to  his  own 
court  and  goodly  residence  that  night ;  and 
they  were  provided  for  and  served  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  desires  with  food  and  drink  and 
good  beds.  They  arose  upon  the  morrow, 
and  they  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
king ;  and  the  pigs  were  given  to  them. 

“  It  is  well  you  have  given  us  these  pigs,” 
said  Brian,  “  for  we  have  not  got  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eric  without  battle  except  them;” 
and  Brian  composed  this  lay : 

“  These  pigs,  O  Asal, 

You  have  let  us  have  with  grace ; 

The  other  jewels  we  have  got 
On  account  of  hard-fought  fights. 

“We  gave  battle  to  Pisear, 

In  which  fell  many  warriors, 
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Until  we  took  from  him 

lubhar,  the  gifted  weapon. 

“  The  battle  of  the  King  of  the  Island  of 
Sigir 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  relate ; 

We  would  all  have  fallen  in  that  affray 

Were  it  not  for  the  skin  of  the  great 
swine. 

“O  Asal,  who  didst  not  design  treachery! 

If  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann  should 
live, 

Greater  will  be  your  triumph  and  your 
renown 

For  the  manner  in  which  you  have  given 
away  the  steeds.” 

55.  “  What  journey  do  you  now  propose 
to  take,  O  Children  of  Tuireann,”  said 
Asal. 

“  We  shall  go,’’  said  they,  “  to  Ioruaidh, 
for  the  whelp  hound  which  is  there.” 

“  Grant  me  a  request,  O  Children  of  Tuir¬ 
eann, ”  said  Asal ;  “  and  this  is  the  request 
I  ask  of  you  :  to  take  me  with  you  in  your 
company  to  the  King  of  Ioruaidh;  for  my 
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daughter  is  his  wife,  and  I  would  like  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  the  hound  to  you 
without  battle,  without  conflict.” 

“We  approve  of  that,”  they  said. 

And  his  ship  was  prepared  for  the  king, 
and  their  adventures  on  either  side  are  not 
related,  until  they  reached  the  delightful, 
wonderful  coast  of  Ioruaidh.  The  entire 
host  and  muster  of  Ioruaidh  were  guarding 
their  harbours  and  their  shore-ports  before 
them ;  and  they  at  once  shouted  to  them, 
because  they  were  known  by  them. 

56.  Asal  then  went  ashore  peacefully,  and 
he  went  where  his  son-in-law  was — namely, 
the  King  of  Ioruaidh  ;  and  he  made  known 
to  him  the  proceedings  of  the  Children  of 
Tuireann,  from  beginning  to  end. 

“What  brought  them  to  this  country,” 
said  the  King  of  Ioruaidh. 

“  To  ask  the  hound  which  you  havo,” 
said  Asal. 

“  Your  discretion  in  coming  along  with 
them  to  seek  them  is  unfortunate,”  said  the 
king,  “for  the  gods  have  not  given,  as  a 
right,  to  three  warriors  in  the  world,  that 
they  would  be  able  by  will  or  by  force  to 
take  my  hound.” 
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“  Not  so  should  it  be,”  said  Asal ;  “  but 
since  many  of  the  kings  of  the  world  were 
conquered  by  them  (my  advice  is)  to  give 
the  hound  to  them  without  fighting  and 
without  battle.” 

But  still  it  was  idleness  for  Asal  (thus  to 
speak  to  the  King  of  Ioruaidh);  and  he 
went  back  where  the  Children  of  Tuireann 
were,  and  he  related  these  tidings  to  them. 
However,  these  answers  were  not  neglected 
by  the  warriors,  but  they  took  a  quick  and 
warlike  grasp  of  their  arms,  and  they  pro¬ 
claimed  battle  upon  the  host  of  Ioruaidh  ; 
and  when  that  brave  host  met  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  they  made  on  both  sides  a  combat 
and  fight  bravely  and  ardently. 

57.  As  to  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  they  fell 
to  hewing  down  the  champions  and  slaying 
the  warriors,  until  they  separated  themselves 
from  one  another  in  the  battle  by  the  vehe¬ 
mence  and  fury  of  the  contest  and  the 
ardour  of  the  fray,  so  that  luchar  and 
lucharba  happened  to  be  upon  one  side, 
and  Brian  by  himself,  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  a  gap  of  danger  and  a  breach  of  ranks, 
and  a  derout  before  Brian  in  every  path  in 
which  he  went,  until  he  reached  the  King  of 
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Ioruaidh  in  the  very  secure  battle  pen  where 
he  was ;  these  two  warriors  made  a  fight 
and  combat  stoutly,  bloodily,  and  venom¬ 
ously,  and  theirs  was  indeed  a  powerful  and 
very  hardy  striking  of  one  another,  and  a 
very  fierce,  destructive,  and  most  powerful 
sledging. 

Valiant  was  that  combat  until  Brian  (van¬ 
quished  and)  bound  the  King  of  Ioruaidh, 
and  brought  him  along  with  him  through 
the  centre  of  the  host,  until  he  reached  the 
place  where  Asal  was  ;  and  this  is  what  he 
said  : — 

“  There  is  your  son-in-law  for  you,”  said 
he ;  “  and  I  swear  by  my  valorous  arms 
that  I  would  deem  it  easier  to  kill  him  thrice 
than  to  bring  him  with  me  but  once  in  this 
wise  to  you.” 

But  there  is  still  one  matter  (more  to  be 
mentioned — namely,)  ;  the  hound  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Children  of  Tuireann,  and 
the  king  released ;  and  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  were  made  fast  between  them.  They 
having  thus  terminated  everything,  their 
spirits  and  mind  were  elated,  and  they  bade 
farewell  to  Asal  and  all  the  rest  in  like 


manner. 
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58.  To  return  to  Lugh  Lamhfhada :  it 
1  was  disclosed  to  him  that  the  Children 
of  Tuireann  had  obtained  every  portion  of 
)/  the  eric  of  which  he  himself  was  in  need  for 
the  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  ;  and  he  let  a 
spell  of  magic  after  them,  so  as  to  put  them 
in  forgetfulness  and  obliviousness  of  every 
portion  of  the  eric  that  they  had  not;  and 
he  put  a  desire  and  a  great  wish  upon  them 
t  to  come  to  Eire  with  the  eric  to  Lugh 
j  Lamhfhada.  They  did  not  remember  that 
they  (still)  wanted  some  of  the  eric,  and 
5  they  came  forward  in  that  career  to  Eire. 

Now,  the  place  where  Lugh  then  hap- 
t  pened  to  be  was  in  a  fair  and  an  assembly, 
c*  along  with  the  King  of  Eire,  in  Beinn  Eadair. 
t  The  Children  of  Tuireann  came  ashore  at 
j  Brugh-na-Boinné. 

(  That  fact  was  disclosed  to  Lugh,  and  he 
left  the  fair  secretly,  and  he  went  to  Cathair 
Crobhang,  which  is  called  Tara ;  and  he 
closed  the  doors  of  Tara  after  him,  and  he 
donned  the  attire  and  noble  suit  of  Manan- 
nain — namely,  the  smooth  Grecian  armour 
of  Manannain  and  the  cloak  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Fleidheas,  and  his  arms  of  valour 
from  that  out. 

io 
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59-  The  Children  of  Tuireann  came  where 
the  King  was,  and  a  welcome  was  made  for 
them  by  the  king  and  likewise  by  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann.  The  king  inquired  of  them 
whether  they  had  obtained  the  eric. 

“  We  have  got  it,”  they  replied ;  “  and 
where  is  Lugh  that  we  may  give  it  to 
him.” 

“  He  was  here  a  while  ago,”  said  the  king. 

And  the  fair  was  searched  for  him,  but  he 
was  not  found. 

“I  know  the  place  where  he  is,”  said 
Brian,  “  for  it  was  disclosed  to  him  that  we 
were  coming  to  Eire  with  these  valuables, 
and  he  has  gone  to  Tara  to  avoid  us.” 

Messengers  were  then  despatched  after 
him  from  them  ;  and  the  answer  he  gave  to 
the  messengers  who  went  to  him  was,  that 
he  would  not  come,  and  that  the  eric  should 
be  given  to  the  King  of  Eire. 

The  Children  of  Tuireann  did  that ;  and 
the  king  having  got  the  eric,  Lugh  then 
came  out  upon  the  lawn ;  the  eric  was  given 
to  him,  and  he  said  : 

“  Never  was  there  killed,  and  never  shall 
there  be  killed,  one  whose  (full)  eric  is  not 
here  ;  still  there  is  a  balance  that  it  is  not 
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Lawful  to  abandon  ;  it  is  the  balance  of  an 
pric,  and  where  is  the  cooking  spit,  or  the 
Tiree  shouts  upon  the  hill  that  you  have  not 
/et  given.” 

60.  When  the  Children  of  Tuireann  heard 
:hat,  a  faint-heartedness  and  stupor  fell 
upon  them  ;  they  left  the  fair  and  they  went 
to  the  house  of  their  father  that  night,  and 
they  related  their  adventures  to  him,  and 
how  Lugh  had  treated  them. 

A  sadness  and  deep  sorrow  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Tuireann  ;  and  they  spent  the  night 
along  with  one  another.  They  went  on 
the  morrow  to  their  ship,  and  Eithne,  the 
daughter  of  Tuireann,  went  along  with 
them.  The  maiden  fell  to  grief-crying  and 
keening,  and  she  recited  this  poem,  here  set 
down : 

“  Alas  for  this,  O  Brian  of  my  soul  ! 

That  your  progress  leads  not  to  Tara, 
After  all  your  troubles  in  Eire, 
Although  I  go  not  to  follow  thee. 

“  O  salmon  of  the  dumb  Boyne, 

O  salmon  of  the  stream  of  Liffey, 

Since  I  am  unable  to  retain  thee, 

I  am  loth  to  part  from  you. 


“  O  horsemen  of  the  wave  of  Tuaidh, 

0  man,  most  lasting  in  combat, 

If  your  return  should  come  to  pass,  as 
I  hope,  v 

It  will  not  be  pleasant  for  your  foe. 

“  Do  ye  pity  the  Children  of  Tuireann 
Upon  the  elbows  of  their  green  shields 
It  is  much  they  have  disturbed  my  mind, 
Their  departure  is  a  cause  for  pity. 

“  Your  being  to-night  in  Beinn  Eadair, 

O  you  who  have  increased  our  grief ; 
And  O  champions  to  whom  valour  has 
done  homage, 

Till  the  early  and  melancholy  morn 
cometh. 

“  Sad  is  your  expedition  from  Tara, 

And  from  Taillte  of  the  green  plains ; 
And  from  great  Uisneach  of  Meath — 
There  is  not  an  event  more  pitiful.0 

6 1.  After  that  lay  they  went  forward  over  the 
loud-murmuring  sea,  and  they  were  a  quarter 
of  a  year  upon  the  sea  without  gettingtidings 
of  the  island.  Then  Brian  put  on  his  water- 


[  dress,  and  around  his  head  his  light-admitting 
iead-dress  (made)  of  glass,  and  he  took  a 
jlunge  into  the  water.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a  fortnight  walking  in  the  salt  water, 
;eeking  the  island  of  Fianchaire,  and  after 
hat  he  discovered  it ;  and  he  went  towards 
«t,  and  going  into  the  court  he  only  found 
in  it  a  troop  of  women  engaged  at  needle¬ 
work  and  embroidery  And  amongst  other 
things  that  they  had  along  with  them,  they 
[happened  to  have  the  cooking-spit. 

I  And  when  Brian  saw  it,  he  raised  it  in 
is  hand,  and  he  fain  would  bring  it  with 
im  to  the  door.  Each  of  the  women  burst 
into  a  laugh  upon  seeing  that  act ;  and  this 
was  what  they  said  : 

“  Bold  is  the  deed  that  you  have  put  your 
hand  to,  for  if  your  two  brothers  were  along 
with  you,  the  least  valorous  in  prowess  or 
valour  of  the  three  times  fifty  women  here 
would  not  let  the  spit  go  with  either  you  or 
them  ;  nevertheless,  take  one  of  the  spits 
with  you,  since  you  are  so  undaunted,  so 
courageous,  and  so  brave,  as  to  attempt  to 
carry  it  off  with  thee  despite  us/* 

Brian  bade  farewell  to  them,  and  he  went 
forward  towards  the  place  where  he  left  his 
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ship.  And  during  the  duration  of  that, 
period  the  other  two  considered  it  advisable 
to  draw  anchor  and  set  their  sails,  whei 
they  saw  Brian  coming  vigorously  toward; 
them  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wave.  The} 
were  joyful  at  beholding  him.  Brian  make, 
known  to  them  that  he  had  found  the  spi 
and  the  island  where  the  troop  of  womer 
were. 

Ó2.  They  went  to  their  ship,  and  they  di¬ 
rected  their  course  to  the  Hill  of  Miodhchaoin. 
When  they  reached  the  hill,  Miodhchaoin, 
the  guardian  of  the  hill,  came  towards  them  ; 
Brian,  seeing  him,  attacked  him,  and 
the  fight  of  these  two  persons  was  onl} 
comparable  to  the  fury  of  two  bears  and 
the  laceration  of  two  lions,  until  at  length 
Miodhchaoin  fell  in  the  fight. 

Then  the  three  sons  of  Miodhchaoin  came 
to  fight  against  the  Children  of  Tuireann, 
after  Miodhchaoin  had  previously  fallen  by 
Brian ;  and  if  one  would  come  from  the 
territory  of  Hesperides,  in  the  east  of  the 
world,  to  see  a  battle  or  combat,  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  come  to  see  the  combat 
of  that  party,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
the  blows  given  (on  either  side),  the  activity 


of  their  courage,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
minds.  These  were  the  names  of  Miodh- 
chaoin’s  sons ;  namely,  Core,  Conn,  and 
Aodh.  And  they  put  their  three  spears 
through  the  bodies  of  the  Children  of 
Tuireann.  Still,  neither  in  respect  to  fear 
nor  weakness,  did  that  prevail  over  the 
Children  of  Tuireann,  for  they  put  their 
three  spears  through  the  bodies  of  the 
Children  of  Miodchaoin  ;  and  they  them¬ 
selves  passed  into  the  trance  and  faintness 
of  death. 

63.  After  that  exploit  Brian  said  :  “  How 
are  you  now,  O  brothers  ?  ” 

“  We  are  dead,”  they  replied.  “Arise,” 
said  he,  “for  I  perceive  very  terrible 
symptoms  of  death  coming  upon  us,  and 
do  you  give  (beforehand)  the  shouts  upon 
the  hill.” 

“  We  cannot,”  said  they. 

Then  Brian  arose  and  raised  a  man  in 
each  of  his  hands,  whilst  he  was  copiously 
losing  his  own  blood,  until  they  gave  the 
shouts.  Then  Brian  took  them  with  him 
to  the  ship ;  and  they  were  traversing 
the  sea  a  long  time,  and  one  of  them 
said  ; 
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“  I  see  Beinn  Eadair  and  the  Court  of  t 
Tuireann  and  Tara  of  the  Kings.” 

“  We  would  be  full  of  health,  were  we  to 
see  these,”  said  the  other  men  ;  “  and  for 
love  of  thy  honour,  O  brother,”  said  they, 
“raise  our  heads  on  your  breast,  that  we 
may  see  Eire  from  us,  and  then  we  care  not 
which  to  receive — death  or  life.”  And  they 
spoke  the  lay  : 

“Take  these  heads  on  your  breast,  O 
Brian, 

O  son  of  Tuireann,  the  generous  and  red¬ 
armed, 

O  torch  of  valour  without  guile. 

Until  we  see  the  land  of  Eire. 

“Hold  upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy 
shoulder 

These  heads,  O  manly  champion, 

That  we  may  see  from  off  the  water 

Uisneach,  Taillte,  and  Tara. 

“Ath-cliath  and  the  smooth  Boyne  with 
thee, 

Freamhainn,  Tlachtgha,  hard  by  Tara, 

The  plain  of  Meath,  the  dewy  Magh 
Breagh, 

And  the  mountains  around  the  fair  green 
of  Taillte. 
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“If  I  saw  Beinn  Eadair  from  me, 

And  Dun  Tuireann  in  the  north ; 
Welcome  death  thence  forward, 

And  though  it  should  be  a  suffering  death/* 

Brian. 

“  A  pity  is  that,  O  children  of  brave  Tuir¬ 
eann, 

Birds  could  fly  through  my  two  sides. 

But  it  is  not  my  two  sides  that  are  sick, 
But  (to  think  of)  you  both  having  fallen. 

“We  would  prefer  death  to  take  us, 

O  Brian,  son  of  Tuireann,  who  fled  not, 
Than  to  see  thee  with  wounds  upon  thy 
body, 

And  no  doctors  to  cure  you. 

“  Since  there  is  not  here  to  cure  our  wounds, 
Miach,  Oirmhiach,  nor  Diancheacht, 
Pitiful  is  it,  O  Brian!  who  designest  not 
guile, 

To  have  given  away  from  us  the  skin.” 

64.  After  that  lay  they  went  ashore  at 
Beinn  Eadair,  and  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Dun  Tuireann  ;  and  they  said  to  Tuireann  : 
“  Proceed,  O  dear  father,  to  Tara,  and 
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give  this  cooking  spit  to  Lugh,  and  bring 
the  gifted  skin  to  us  to  relieve  us  ;  ”  and 
Brian  spoke  the  lay  ; — 

“  O  Tuireann,  depart  from  us, 

To  speak  to  Lugh,  the  gifted; 

Overtake  him  asleep  in  the  south. 

Beg  the  skin  for  friendship’s  sa^e.'* 

Tuireann. 

“For  the  world’s  jewels,  south  and  north — 
And  all  to  be  given  to  Lugh,  the  gifted  ; 
What  would  come  of  it  would  certainly  be, 
Your  graves  and  your  sepulchre.” 

Brian. 

“  Near  are  you  related  in  blood  and  in  flesh, 
To  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  just  Cainte, 

Let  him  not  deal  to  us  wrath  for  wrath, 
Although  we  have  killed  his  father. 

“  O  father,  beloved,  noble,  swift, 

Be  not  long  upon  thy  visit, 

For  if  thou  art,  thou  shalt  not  find  us, 
Alive  before  thee.” 

65.  After  that  lay,  Tuireann  went  forward 
to  Tara,  and  he  found  Lugh  Lamhfhada 
there  before  him,  and  he  gave  the  cooking 
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spit  to  him  ;  and  he  asked  the  skin  from  him 
to  cure  his  children ;  and  Lugh  said  that  he 
would  not  give  it.  And  he  returned  back 
to  his  children  and  he  made  known  to  them 
that  he  had  not  got  the  skin.  Then  said 
Brian  :  “  Bring  me  with  you  to  Lugh,  to  see 
whether  I  could  get  the  skin  from  him.” 
That  was  accordingly  done,  and  Brian  went 
to  Lugh  and  asked  the  skin  from  him. 
Lugh  said  that  he  would  not  give  it,  and  if 
they  (the  Children)  were  to  give  him  the 
breadth  of  the  earth  of  gold,  that  he 
would  not  accept  it  from  them,  unless  he 
thought  their  death  would  come  of  it,  on 
account  of  the  deed  they  had  done. 

66.  When  Brian  heard  that,  he  departed 
to  where  his  two  brothers  wrere,  and  he  lay 
down  between  them  ;  and  his  soul  went 
forth  from  him  and  his  two  brothers  at  the 
same  time. 

And  Tuireann  made  the  following  lay 
over  his  children  : — 

“  Distressed  is  my  heart  over  you, 

You  three  fair  youths,  who  fought  many 
fights  ; 

After  your  activity,  and  your  feats, 

It  were  well  for  me  that  you  should  live* 
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“Two  kings  elect  over  Banba 
Iuchar  and  Iucharba ; 

Brian,  that  conquered  Greece, — 

It  is  a  loss  (it  is  the  worst  of  it)  that  their 
like  are  not  alive. 

“I  am  Tuireann  without  strength 
Over  your  graves,  you  ardent  champions  ; 
As  long  as  ships  shall  live  upon  the  sea, 

I  will  not  compose  lay  or  song.” 

After  that  lay  Tuireann  fell  upon  his 
children,  and  his  soul  left  him ;  and  they 
were  interred  at  once  in  the  same  grave. 

So  far,  then,  the  tragical  fate  of  the 


Children  of  Tuireann. 
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1°.  IIWAÓA  A1|\510t)LÁTfl,  111  AC  eACCA1§,  ttllC  OjVOAItl. 
Illic  Abb  a  01 ,  “Nuadha  of  the  Silver  Hand,  the  son  ofEach- 
tagh,  the  son  of  Ordain,  the  son  of  Allaoi.”  IVIac  is  nomin¬ 
ative  in  apposition  to  IIua&a  Aip^io-ohÁtn  ;  and  rmc  fur¬ 
nishes  instances  of  the  genitive  in  apposition  with  the  nouns 
which  respectively  precede  it. 

2°.  Aip  has  here  a  very  idiomatic  meaning,  which  is  best 
explained  by  the  English  words  “  trusting  to  ”  or  depending 
on.  Armstrong,  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary,  translates  Aip  in 
such  a  position  by  the  present  participle  “having.” 

30.  Do  beAnnni  j;eAT>Afv  t>o,  “  They  greeted  him,”  an 
example  of  the  dative  of  advantage.  In  Irish,  as  in  Latin, 
some  verbs  require  a  dative,  answering  to  the  English  accu¬ 
sative  or  objective  without  a  preposition.  Compare  the 
popular  greeting  “  50  rn-beAinuiig  Dia  ’ótnu,”  of  the  modern 
Irish. 

40.  Do  b’Aic  Liom,  “  I  wouldlike  ;’J literally,  “it  would  be 
pleasing  with  me.” 

50.  Do  b’Aib  beip.  “  He  would  like  literally,  “  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  with  him.” 

6°.  D’irmip  T)0’n  pig.  “He  related  to  the  king.”  lump 
is  always  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
communication  is  made.  This  dative  is  usually  governed  by 
the  preposition  x>o. 
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7°.  The  pieposition  50  follows  verbs  expressing  motion 
and  governs  the  dative.  Its  place  may  be  supplied  by  cum, 
which,  however,  requires  a  genitive  to  follow  it.  In  ancient 
writings  T)o  was  frequently  used  in  this  connection. 

8°.  Do  pÁró  pt.  tense  3  sg.  ofpÁróim,  “I  say,”  a  verb 
which  is  now  obsolete,  except  in  the  infinitive  form  no  pÁb, 
which  the  defective  and  irregular  verb  AbAip,  say,  employs 
to  supply  that  mood. 

9°.  A  chafer  (daol) ,  the  chafer  or  cock-chafer,  also  known 
by  the  names,  “may-bug,”  tree-beetle,”  Jeffry  cock,”  etc.,  is 
the  Melolontha  vulgaris  of  naturalists,  and  is  well  known  in 
Gaedhelic  as  the  •OApb-’OAe'l. 

The  dael  is  of  a  beautiful  deep,  shining-black  colour.  This 
comparison  still  exists  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  and  the 
phrase,  “  com  nub pe bAei,”  “as  black  as  a  cock-chafer,”  is 
quite  common  in  the  Gaedhelic-speaking  districts  of  the 
country.  This  beautiful  little  insect  is  persecuted  in  all  parts  of 
Erinn  by  the  natives,  whilst  the  robin  redbreast  is  held  sacred, 
from  an  old  tradition  which  says,  that  when  the  Blessed  Virgin 
fled,  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  her  track  was  marked  in  the  wood 
by  a  stream  of  blood  drawn  from  her  feet  by  the  thorns  and 
brambles ;  that  the  robin  followed,  covering  the  blood  with 
the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  pressing  them  down  with  her 
breast,  which  thus  became  dyed  with  the  precious  blood, 
whilst  this  little  reptile  came  after  the  bird  to  remove  the 
leaves  and  expose  the  track  to  the  pursuers. 

The  true  reason  of  the  popular  dislike  to  the  insect  in 
other  countries,  if  not  in  this,  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  its 
injurious  effects  upon  vegetation.  Its  larvae ,  in  the  form  of  a 
white,  worm-like  creature,  live  several  years  under  ground, 
where  they  eat  the  tender  rootlets  of  corn  and  other  plants. 
In  their  fully  developed  state,  they  are  very  destructive  to 
the  tender  foliage  of  trees,  especially  of  fruit  trees.  Swanns 


of  them  have  often  left  the  trees  of  a  district  as  bare  as  if  a 
flight  of  locusts  had  passed  over  it.  This  destructive  char¬ 
acter  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  tradition  just  mentioned. 
The  word  t>aoÍ  enters  frequently  into  the  names  of  men  and 
places.  All  the  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Deel  (black),  are 
so  named  in  opposition  to  the  rivers  named  Finn  (fair) ;  and 
a  district  in  Burren,  in  the  county  oi  Clare,  is  called  Daelach 
(the  black)  in  opposition  to  the  white  limestone  surface  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  name  of  Daelghus,  and  that 
of  the  celebrated  Dubhthach  Dael-tenga,  or  of  the  chafer- 
tongue,  a  malignant  chief  of  Ulster,  are  formed  from  this 
word. 

There  are  two  instances  on  record  of  the  connection  of 
this  little  animal  with  the  gnawing  or  mortification  of  human 
flesh.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick ,  where  we  are  told  that  St.  Fiacc,  bishop  of  Sleibhté 
(now  Sletty,  county  Carlow),  had  his  leg  gnawed  by  a  dael 
so  seriously,  that  St.  Patrick  sent  him  from  Ard  Macha  a 
chariot  and  horses  for  his  use.  Again,  in  a  note  on  the  15th 
of  January,  the  festival  day  of  St.  Ité,  or  Midé,  of  Cill 
Midé  (in  the  county  of  Limerick),  as  preserved  in  the  Feliré 
or  Festology  of  Aengus  Ceilé  Dé  (anglicised  “Aengus  the 
Culdee  ”),  we  are  told  that  this  pious  lady  had  her  side  so 
gnawed  by  a  dael,  that  the  insect  grew  to  the  size  of  a  young 
pig,  until  it  was  at  last  killed  by  the  sisterhood.  It  is 
certain  that,  as  far  as  our  traditions  and  actual  experience  go, 
the  dael,  or  darbh-dael,  of  our  times,  shows  no  disposition  to 
come  into  contact  with  living  human  flesh  ;  but  our  satirical 
post  mortem  elegies  frequently  represent  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  satirized  person  as  being  torn  by  daels  in  the  earth. 
For  other  interesting  and  curious  information  about  the  dael, 
see  “Transactions,  Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  26;”  and  “Sketches 
in  Erris  and  Tyrawly,”  p.  172,  by  Rev.  Caesar  Otway. 
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T o°.  O’n  •o-CAOib,  “From  the  side.”  Nouns  beginning 
with  “o  or  c  are  very  often  uneclipsed,  even  when  complying 
with  the  necessary  condition  of  being  preceded  by  the  articu¬ 
lated  dative.  O’n  CAOib  would  be  equally  correct. 

n°.  Do,  of,  written  for  tie,  with  which  it  has  been  long 
confounded. 

t  2°.  ppic,  a  form  of  the  pt.  passive  of  the  irreg.  verb  pA§, 
wh  ch  is  met  with  frequently  in  old  writings,  but  is  now 
obsolete. 

1 3°.  “  It  is  it  that  we  would  prefer;”  literally,  “It  is  it 
that  would  be  better  with  us.5’ 

14°.  Aip  a  ciomi,  “On  the  head  of  it,”  i.e.,  “for  it.” 
Aip  or  a  5-ceAim  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “  to,”  or  “  for,”  after 
verbsdenotingmotion,  and  governs  the  genitive.  The  governed 
word,  in  this  instance,  being  a  pronoun,  comes  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  cpd.  expression  Aip  cionn. 

1 5°.  be,  following  such  verbs  as  Ab  Aip,  bAbAip  and  their 
tenses,  is  translated  “to.” 

i6°.  Do  cum  is  here  translated  “For  the  purpose  of,” 
iu  conjunction  with  the  verb  -oo  cup,  though  retaining  its 
government  of  peobA  in  the  genitive.  This  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  considered  objectionable  by  O’Donovan  (Gr.  p. 
385),  who  approved  of  the  noun  being  left  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  infinitive.  Donlevy,  in  his  Irish  Catechism,  how¬ 
ever,  invariably  placed  the  noun,  in  such  a  position,  under  the 
government  of  the  preposition. 

170.  Aip  ha  cbocAib  mipeAbApcA,  “Upon  the  baking 
stones.”  This  is  the  translation  O’Curry  gives,  but  I  can¬ 
not  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  mipeAbApcA. 

1 8°.  T)o  liAiiroíp  Ain ac,  “  They  extorted.”  Whilst  Nu- 
adha  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  temporarily  incapacitated,  by 
the  loss  of  his  hand,  from  ruling,  Breas  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place.  Though  the  blood  of  both  races  mingled  in  his  veins, 
Breas  sided  entirely  with  the  Fomorians,  whose  encroach- 
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ments  he  encouraged.  Their  tyranny  eventually  goaded  the 
Tuatha  De  Dannan  to  revolt  against  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 

190.  “  The  nose  was  cut  off  his  head.”  The  employment 
of  the  infinitive  in  a  passive  sense  was  a  classical  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  with  ancient  writers,  particularly  in  narration. 

2o°.  Rip  a  pÁróceAp  ;  literally,  “With  which  is  said,” 
an  expression  equivalent  to  the  modern  phrase  Aip  a 
■o-cu^cAp  UipneAc  a  n-xmi,  “  Which  is  now  called  Uis- 
neach”;  literally,  “Upon  which  is  now  given  Uisneách.” 

210.  5ac  n--oip.eAC  =  50  -oipeAc,  “  Directly. ’’  "OipeAc, 
when  preceded  by  ^ac  or  5  aca,  carries  an  adverbial  force  and 
is  the  only  adjective  so  influenced  by  ^ac  or  jaca. 

22°  and  230.  “As,*  introducing  a  comparison  of  equality 
in  English,  is  translated  by  he  in  Irish. 

240.  Vlíop  ■oeAp^A'bbeip  Aip  neAc  ApiAih,  “There  was  never 
wounded  by  it  upon  anyone”;  i.e. ,  “it  never  wounded,” 
etc. ;  an  instance  of  the  pt.  passive  used  impersonally. 

250.  “  King  of  Eire  ;”  in  the  Text  it  will  be  found  that  the 
genitive  of  Eire  takes  sometimes  the  article  and  is  some¬ 
times  found  without  it.  Both  constructions  are  allowable. 

26°.  A5  po,.  at  this  (place)  here;  so  also  At;  pm,  at  that 
(place),  there ;  both  adverbial  phrases.  Sin  is  thus  often 
found  introducing  an  ellipsis.  Thus,  in  Gallagher’s  Irish 
Sermons,  pm  cujac,  “There  it  is  for  you,”  “  See  that  for 
you,”  “Behold”;  pin  uu  mibice,  pm  cu  CAibbce,  “Thus 
thou  art  ruined, >’  “  Thus  thou  art  destroyed,”  and  such  like 
phrases  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

2 70.  CpéAT)  fAp,  “  Why,”  i.e.  “  What  under  interro¬ 
gative  pronouns  precede  the  prepositions  by  which  they  are 
governed  ;  pAp  =  pÁ,  and  po,  the  particle  which  accompa¬ 
nies  eip§eAT>Aip,  the  pt.  tense  of  eipig. 

28°.  Ip  éigeAii  T>úinn,  “  We  are  obliged,”  “  We  must;  ’* 
literally,  “  It  is  a  necessity  to  us.” 
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29°.  til  Ac  mi'oj'A,  literally  “  The  son  of  a  month,»*  i.e.,  a 
son  one  month  old. 

30°.  Híop  beAt;  teo  t>o  cúif  t)Áp  niApbAt),  “  They  would 
not  deem  it  little  cause  for  slaying  us  ;  ”  literally,  “  It  would 
not  be  little  with  them,  as  a  cause,  to  slay  us.”  This  nega¬ 
tive  assertive  phraseology  is  constantly  found  in  Irish  writ¬ 
ings,  particularly  in  places  where  the  positive  form  would  not 
convey  sufficient  emphasis. 

310.  T)o  gbuAifeA’OAp  Ail  iiAonbAp  -pm  pómpA,  “These 
nine  persons  went  forward ;  ”  literally,  “before  them,”  an 
idiom  in  Irish  expressive  of  forward  motion, 

32°.  Cum,  “  In  order  to,”  “  For  the  purpose  of ;  ”  see  note 

16. 

33°-  b°  bpÁc,  “For  ever;  ’*  literally,  “to  the  Judgment 
(last)  ”  ;  the  phrase  implies  a  future  meaning  and  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  future  tense. 

340.  béipó  ’oo’ii  uip^e,  “Let  the  water;  ”  literally,  “Let 
or  allow  to  the  water.”  This  verb  requires  a  dative  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  thing,  under  the  government  of  •00,  and  an  accusative 
of  the  object.  So  also  Léi^  ■OAtn,  allow  me. 

350.  T)o  pic,  etc.,  “  With  pitch,”  etc.  These  are  datives  of 
the  instrument.  In  modern  Irish  the  prep,  be  is  substituted 
for  ’00.  • 

36°.  pÁ,  “  About  ”  or  “  Upon,”  a  meaning  which  this  pre¬ 
position  takes  after  verbs  which,  like  p^AoibeAnAp,  express 
motion. 

37°.  Aip,  “  In  which  ” ;  a  the  relative  is  left  understood. 
The  suppression  of  the  relative  allows  of  the  aspiration  of  the 
verb  cuic  which  follows.  Were  the  relative  expressed  the 
sentence  would  read  Aip  a  'o-uuic,  in  which  the  relative,  in 
the  dative,  exerts  an  eclipsing  influence  on  the  following  word. 

38°.  Aip  placed  before  the  participle,  instead  of  causing 
aspiration,  as  it  does  with  nouns,  eclipsis  it.  This  construc¬ 
tion  of  Aip  and  the  participle  introduces  what  Irish  Gram- 
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marians  term  the  dative  absolute,  of  which  many  instances 
occur  in  the  text. 

39°.  tlAc  ivoeÁpnAb,  “That  was  not  done.”  Observe 
that  the  distinct  form  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  which  some 
of  the  irregular  verbs  alone  have,  h  here  employed  after  uac, 
one  of  the  particles  which  require  this  mood  after  them. 

39a.  Literally,  “  To  its  avenging,”  i.e.,  the  act  or  deed 
(piiorii),  which  is  masculine  and  through  its  pronoun  a, 
aspirates  the  initial  of  copriAm. 

40°.  “  He  saw  three  warriors,  armed  and  equipped  coming 
towards  him.”  The  prep,  cum  (with  which  cui^e  is  com¬ 
bined)  being  used  only  after  a  verb  implying  motion,  the 
verb,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  often  left  understood.  See 
Yoc,  to  “Diarmuid  and  Gráinne  pt.  I.  in  voce  cum  ;  Pub¬ 
lications,  Society  Pres.  Irish  Lang. 

410.  ALtrhujvpAij  T>o  ceAcc,  “  That  strangers  had  come  ;  ” 
this  is  considered  a  construction  identical  with  the  Latin 
Acc.  with  the  Infinitive. 

420.  bubbeAp,  “Southwards;”  other  form,  pobeAp.  bub 
is  an  adverbial  sign  which  qualifies  ■oeAp,  “south,”  and  cuaiÓ, 
“north,”  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  suffix,  “  ward,”  in 
southwards,  northwards.  It  is  also  found  written  bA,  pA, 
and  po.  It  is  of  the  same  force  as  teAC,  in  the  compound 
words  beAC-piAp,  westward,  beAC-ceAp,  southward,  teAC- 
cuAib,  northward,  beAC-poip,  eastward,  but  bub  seems  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  cardinal  points  cuaií;  and  -oeAp.  In  the 
modern  Irish  this  form  has  entirely  disappeared  and  north¬ 
wards,  southwards,  etc.,  are  expressed  ó  cuai§,  ó  beAp,  etc. 

430.  bub  cuAb,  “  Northwards  ;  ”  see  preceding  note. 

440.  Aip  a  cótriAip,  “Opposite  him,”  “ Over-against  him,” 
“before  him.”  CómAip  is  sb.  fem.  and  indeclinable.  It  is, 
however,  nearly  always  used  with  the  simple  prepositions, 
Alp,  pÁ,  óp,  to  form  prepositional  phrases.  It  occurs  in 
sentences  to  denote  relative  time  or  position.  Of  the  latter 
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meaning  the  Text  affords  an  instance ;  and  in  reference  to 
tune  it  translates  such  English  words  as  “in  store  ”  “by,” 
“against,”  in  the  sense  of  “in  store  for  us,”  “  by”  or 
“  against  such  a  time.” 

45°.  Literally,  “  In  their  people  of  hatred  and  spite  for 
one  another.”  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  substantive  verb 
CÁ  ascribing  a  predicate  to  its  subject  by  means  of  the  pre¬ 
position  Atm  (’tiA=Ann  a),  and  the  possessive  pronoun. 

46°.  “OiAf  ’oeA'pbpACAp,  “  Two  brothers  literally,  “Two 
of  brothers.”  Words  put  partitively  govern  a  genitive 
plural ;  sometimes  a  dative  plural  governed  by  the  preposi¬ 
tion  'oe  or  t)0. 

470.  O’Curry  notes  in  the  Atlantis ,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  170,  that 
the  taking  of  this  form  by  Cian  was  owing  simply  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  pigs  at  this  critical  juncture.  O'Curry,  there, 
condemned  strongly  the  absurd  fables  about  “  pig  worship,” 
to  which,  he  remarked,  the  editor  of  the  5th  Volume  of  the 
Ossianic  Society’s  publications  had  given  currency  under  the 
title  of  an  article  entitled  “Porcine  Cultus,”  the  author  of 
which  had  not  referred  to  any  ancient  Irish  MS.  or  native 
authority  for  proof  of  the  statements  he  put  forward. 

48°.  X)o  jAb,  “(He)  began;”  when  gAb  carries  this 
meaning  it  is  always  followed  by  the  present  participle.  Dr. 
Gallagher  in  his  “Irish  Sermons,”  uses  buAib  in  the  same 
sense  as  tjAb  is  here  used,  as  do  buAib  (pi)  Ag  CAomeAD, 
“  she  began  crying.”  In  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day 
cpotn  is  the  verb  made  use  of,  in  the  spoken  language,  to 
carry  an  identical  meaning. 

490.  ó  ci An Aib,  adverbial  phrase,  “A  while  ago.” 

50°.  tlí  CAf\A  Óúmn  é,  “He  is  not  a  friend  to  us.”  In 
short  negative  sentences  the  verb  is  often  elegantly  omitted  ; 
but  after  ni,  the  present  tense  of  the  assertive  verb,  though 
understood,  is  never  expressed.  The  omission  of  the  verb 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  idiom,  as  at  page  45,  50  ceAtm 
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coiccíóipe  ca-j\  ifií  $óib  pAii  x)ún  pm,  “  they  spent  or  passed 
{scil.  their  time)  until  the  end  of  a  fortnight  over  a  month 
in  that  residence.”  See  note  of  similar  import  by  O’Donovan 
in  the  “  Circuit  of  Ireland.” 

510.  “It  is  to  no  purpose  (badly)  you  prosecuted  your 
studies  in  the  city  of  learning.” 

520.  “And  as  good  (as)  he  was  saying  it,”  z>.,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  See  also  “  Children  of  Lir.” 

53°.  See  note  46. 

540.  See  note  35. 

550.  The  numeral  adjective  t)Á  requires  its  substantive  in 
the  singular,  but  the  adjective  which  qualifies  and  follows 
the  substantive,  so  influenced,  must  be  in  the  plural. 

56°.  “  Upon  the  track  of  the  (druidical)  pig  of  druidism." 
The  English  adjective  is,  in  Irish,  frequently  turned  into  the 
substantive  of  kindred  meaning  under  the  government  of  the 
English  qualified  noun. 

570.  A5  t)ub  pÁ’n  5-coibL  •op.  “  As  she  went  through  the 
wood;  ”  literally,  “At  going  through  the  wood  to  her” — 
idiom  of  the  dative  absolute  introduced  by  a£.  The  same 
idiom  is  also  introduced  by  Aip,  as  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
note. 

58°.  Note  the  position  of  the  accusative  case  of  the  pro¬ 
noun,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

59°.  -Oa-|a  biom,  “Methinks;”  classed  by  O’Donovan 
amongst  the  defective  verbs.  The  prepositional  pronouns 
alone  vary  to  express  the  persons ;  -oaj\  beAU,  it  seems  to 
you,  "o Aj\  beip,  it  seems  to  him,  etc. 

6o°.  Note  the  emphasis  which  the  employment  of  the 
assertive  verb  ip  carries  with  it;  “ ip  oume  mé,”  “I  am  a 
human  being,”  (“  even  though  for  the  moment  I  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  form  of  a  pig”). 

6i°.  Ip  obc  bum,  “We  grieve,”  “We  are  sorry,”  “We 
regret ;  ”  literally,  “  It  is  evil  with  us ;  ”  not  to  us,  which 
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would  be  expressed  by  the  preposition  -00,  as  ip  otc  mnrm, 
“It  is  bad  for  us.”  So  also  ip  otc  tiom,  “I  am  sorry,” 
ip  otc  •0A111,  “  It  is  bad  for  me.” 

62°.  pÁ,  “  By,”  equivalent  to  'OA-p  (used  in  swearing). 
pÁ’m  tAipcet),  by  my  valour,  Battle  of  Magh  Rath ,  p.  38,  ed. 
O’ Donovan. 

63°.  Ip  upA  tiom  pern,  “I  deem  it  easier,”  “ I  think  it 
easier;”  observe  the  idiomatic  force  of  te  in  tiom.  See 
note  6r. 

64°.  Coiftce,  “Ever,”  like  50  bpÁú,  has  always  a  future 
meaning  attached  to  it,  whilst  ApiAtfi  or  piAih  refers  always 
to  past  time. 

65°.  “  The  arms, . shall  relate.”  The  ordi¬ 

nary  place  of  the  verb  is  before  its  nominative.  Here  that 
order  is  reversed,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  insertion 
of  a  clause,  explanatory  of  the  subject,  between  the  latter 
and  its  verb. 

66°.  “  Shall  recount  the  deed  to  my  son.”  The  custom  of 
inscribing  weapons — swords,  at  least, — is  as  old,  we  are  told, 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Second  Magh  Tuireadh,  and  came  down 
to  the  time  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  in  the  third  century. 
O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  172. 

67°.  50  gAbAOAp  Aip  T>o  cbocAlb,  “They  pelted  him 
with  stones.”  ^Ab  Aip  signifies  “  strike  him,5’  “beat  him,” 
whilst  the  change  of  the  preposition  in  combination  to  be 
varies  the  meaning,  Thus  ^Ab  beip,  “  Take  him,”  “  Re¬ 
ceive  him,”  “Accept  him.” 

67a.  CubAC  (b  aspirated  in  MS.)  =  corn  pAT>,  which  is  the 
reading  in  MS.  23,  E.  16,  p.  168,  R.I.A. ;  cubAC,  as  the 
other  MSS.  have  it,  represents  the  equivalent  sounds  in 
Irish  characters  of  the  correct  orthography.  We  often  find 
many  words  thus  disguised  in  Irish  MSS.  owing  either  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  scribe  of  the  proper  spelling  or  his  un- 
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willingness  to  depart  in  any  wa  fnm  the  MS.  from  which 
he  copied,  thus  retaining  the  rror  which  he,  in  his  turn, 
transmitted  to  others. 

68°  niop  §Ab,  “  Did  not  receive,”  or  “  take.”  This  is  the 
first  meaning  of  £Ab.  When  us<  d  in  conjunction  with  cer¬ 
tain  prepositions,  some  example  of  which  occur  in  the  Te:  t, 
its  meaning  is  greatly  modified.  See  an  example  in  tie 
paragraph  following  in  Text,  where,  with  ieip,  it  has  ti  e 
meaning  of  “  take  to  him.” 

69°.  Here  occurs  an  instance  of  the  use  of  A£up  (and) 
where  in  English  the  sense  would  require  a  disjunctive.  Mr. 
O’Grady  points  out  a  similar  use  of  A^up  in  the  fourth  vol. 
of  the  Ossianic  Society's  Publications ,  containing  the  “  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  “An  é  po  ÁóbAp  pÁ  a 
mApbArm  cupA  ^AÓneAC  oÁ  m-beAppArm  cu  ?”  Ap  Sjauau. 
“Is  this  the  reason  that  thou  killest  every  one  that  shaves 
thee  ?”  asked  Sgathan.  “  Ip  é  50  ■oeirhin  ”  Ap  Ciaii,  *  A^upni 
bAojAbTiuicpe  me.”  “  It  surely  is,”  said  Cian,  “  and  (yet) 
thou  needest  not  fear  me.”  The  use  of  Agup  in  this  case,  Mr. 
O’Grady  ascribed  to  a  carelessness  of  style  in  the  writer,  but 
its  frequent  recurrence  in  Irish  writings,  in  parallel  instances, 
would  not  support  that  contention. 

70°.  ftómpA  {pi.)  is  used,  because  cLauu,  although  singular 
in  form,  has  a  plural  signification. 

710.  be,  following  verbs  denoting  “  to  part  ”  or  “  separate 
from,”  “release”  etc.,  is  translated  “from.” 

720.  and  730.  See  note  3. 

740.  A5  ppeA^pAÓ  bo,  “Answering  him.”  Note  the  use 
of  the  dative  after  ppeA^Aip. 

750.  pÁ  n a  cpeACAib,  “About  or  around  the  cattle 
spoils ;  ”  a  meaning  which  attaches  to  pÁ  after  verbs  of 
motion. 


76°.  beip  Aip,  “  Overtake,”  “  Bear  upon.”  Compare  the 
Irish-English  sayings,  I  bore  up  on  him,”  “I  caught  up  on 
him,”  meaning  “I  overtook  him.” 

77°.  Literally  ;  “  To  put  battle,”  to  give  battle. 

78°.  “  Black  blue.”  It  would  be  useless  to  draw  from 
these  words  any  inference  as  to  what  metal  these  weapons 
were  composed  of.  The  text  in  its  present  shape  is  too 
modern  and  too  uncertain. — O’  Curry,  Atlantis,  vol.  iv„  p.  176. 

79°.  Op  pcuAi§  teipj  a  bponiA,  “  Over  the  projected 
armour  of  his  back.”  O’Brien’s  and  O’Reilly’s  Dictionaries 
give  pen  ait),  “A  ridge,”  “A  pinnacle.”  It  is  probable 
that  pcuAib-Leipj  means  “An  armour  stud,”  i.e.,  a  stud  or 
projection  fixed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  back-piece  from 
Which  to  suspend  the  shield.  As  an  example  of  a  shield 
earned  in  this  manner,  see  the  description  of  the  armour  of 
Goliath,  given  in  1.  Samuel,  c.  xvii.,  v.  6  :  “And  he  had  a 
target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.”  A^up  ^oippéA’ú 
pp Aip  eroip  a  juAtbib.”  ScuA'.bteip^  occurs  frequently  in 
Irish  writings  in  describing  the  position  in  which  a  warrior 
slung  his  shield,  when  he  harnessed  himself  for  battle.  O’Curry 
in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  176,  translates  this  passage,  “  He 

took  his . shield  upon  the  arch-slope  of 

his  back,”  a  meaning  which  could  scarcely  be  attached  to  it, 
when  we  remember  that  Lugh  is  descidbed  as  every  inch  a 
warrior.  Again,  in  vol.  3,  p.  74  of  the  Ossianic  Society's 
Publications ,  Mr.  O’Grady  makes  Diarmuid  carrying  his 
shield  (pgiAc)  “  Upon  the  broad  expansive  arch  of  his 
back” — “  Aip  pctiAig  beipj;  a  bponiA,”  a  translation  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  impression  that  Diarmuid  has  made 
upon  us,  as  a  soldier,  whose  make  and  build  distinguished 
him  amongst  the  Fenian  hosts  of  ancient  Erin. 

8o°.  See  note  55. 

8i°.  “  Annealed  in  the  blood  of  poisonous  adders.”  This 


is  a  description  of  constant  occurrence  in  modern  Irish  Tales. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were  not  Irish  arms.  I 
have  not,  within  my  recollection,  met  with  any  reliable 
authority  for  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  in  ancient  Erin. 
Poisonous  men,  and  poisonous  or  venomous  weapons,  are 
spoken  of,  as  in  the  Tam  Bó  Chuailgné ,  where,  speaking  of 
Cailtin  and  his  twenty-seven  sons,  who  attacked  Cuchulainn  : 
ip  aiiiLait)  p a  bACAf  fAroe  :  neitn  Aip  cac  pp  tub,  ocup 
neim  Af  cac  Apm  -da  nApmAib,  “And  thus  they  were  : 
venom  upon  every  man  of  them,  and  venom  upon  every 
weapon  of  their  weapons.”  The  word  neimh  (poison)  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  here,  as,  whatever 
the  arms  might  be,  the  men  could  not  be  poisonous — unless, 
indeed,  in  the  sense  of  deadly  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and 
the  wounds  they  inflicted.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv., 
p.  176. 

82°.  O’Curry  remarks  in  the  volume  just  quoted  that  this 
is  an  expression  often  met  with  in  Irish  tales  of  modern 
date. 

83°.  O’Curry  notes  that  this  expression  (blue-bordered 
scabbards),  is  not  intelligible  to  him,  but  that  the  term  is 
not  an  old  one. 

84°.  Of  a  5-ciorm  ;  literally,  “  Over  their  head,”  i.e., 
“above  them.”  This  is  an  adverbial  phrase  in  which  ciorw  is 
not  subject  to  inflexion. 

85°.  “  Battle-pen.”  These  are  words,  says  O’Curry,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  oldest  of  our  tales  ;  and  he  under¬ 
stood  them  to  signify  “A  pen,  or  circle,  of  brave  men, 
ranged  around  their  chief  in  battle.”  The  word  cp o  means, 
in  fact,  any  enclosure  within  which  men  or  cattle  may  be 
placed  for  safety  or  defence. 

86°.  “  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh.”  This  was  the  battle  of 
the  Second,  or  Northern  Magh  Tuireadh.  The  engagement 
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of  Breas  to  return  again  to  fight  this  battle,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conditions  by  Lugh,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  hope  of  the  latter  to  annihilate  for  ever  in  that  battle 
the  Fomorian  power,  which  had  so  long  tormented  this 
country.  Partings  and  engagements  of  this  kind  are  not 
quite  unknown  in  our  old  tales.  In  the  battle  of  the  First, 
or  Southern,  Magh  Tuireadh,  fought  between  the  invading 
Tuatha  De  Danann  and  the  occupying  Firbolgs,  we  are  told 
that,  when  the  latter  refused  a  peaceful  partition  of  the 
island,  both  parlies  agreed  to  a  postponement  of  the  battle 
for  five  score  and  seven  days,  to  prepare  their  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence,  and  make  their  other  arrangements. 

87°.  “  As  guarantee.”  This  form  of  oath  came  down  to 
the  latest  pagan  period.  Instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Irish  version  of  Nennius,  p.  126,  and  in  notes  to  the 
Appendix  thereof,  Ixx  and  lxxiv,  in  Petrie’s  History  and 
Antiquities  of  lara  Hill ,  and  in  the  account  of  the  Battle 
of  Magh  Rath ,  p.  I,  note  b. 

88°.  pÁ  ceAcc,  “  For  coming,”  i.e.,  '‘that  he  would  come.” 
■pÁ,  when  put  before  the  participial  form,  may  be  translated 
“  for,”  when  it  can  be  resolved  by  the  conditional. 

89°.  ^up  cóip  "oo  bug,  “That  it  was  right  for  Lugh,”  i.e., 
that  Lugh  ought. 

90°.  be  bug,  “To  Lugh  literally,  “  With  Lugh.”  See 
note  15. 

910.  A5  pAicpm  cboimie  UuipeArm  vo,  “When  he  saw 
the  Children  of  Tuireann;”  literally,  “  At  seeing  the  Children 
of  Tuireann  to  him.” 

920.  Uuj;  pÁ  -oeApA  a  cocAibc,  “  He  caused  its  digging.” 
This  idiom  of  pÁ  ■oeAjAA  is  also  found  with  the  verb  cuip, 
“put,”  in  the  sense  of  “causing,”  “  requiring,”  “  engaging,” 
,  “  getting  ;”  as,  cuipró  pé  pA  "oeApA  neAc  vo  béAgA  bo,  “he 
causes  one  to  read  to  him  -ooibgiop  tjo  cup  pÁ  ■oeApA,  “  To 
cause  sorrow.  ” — MacCurtin’s  Eng-frish  Hie.,  Paris,  1731. 
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1p  cóip  ■oúinu  -oobeunAiii  ctnn  tiA  móip-ppiune  110  UAbAipc 
■pÁ  -oeA|\A  a  múriAÓ  •oo’ti  -opumg  acá  riA  h-Ainbpop,  “  We 
should  be  diligent  in  teaching  this  great  truth  or  in  getting 
it  taught  to  those  who  are  ignorant  thereof/’  Donlevy’s 
Catechism.  Ilo  cuip  1T)ioí>ac  pÁ  n-oeApA  úip  Itinpe  CuiL 
•oocuppmb,  “Miodhach  caused  the  mould  of  Innis  Tuil  to 
be  put  under  ye  Diarmuid  and  Grainne ,  Soc.  Ed.  pt.  I  r, 
p.  47.  Uu£  with  pÁ  x>eAfA  has  also  the  signification  of 
“consider,”  “  think  as,  ip  péitnp  tó  a  CAbAipo  pÁ’oeAfA, 
“  he  can  consider;’’  •oobeipitn  pÁxieApA,  “I  consider  Don¬ 
levy’s  Catechism. 

930.  "Oo  §AbAt)Ap  Ag  péACAin  a  hoc,  “  They  began 
examining  his  wounds.” 

940.  bo  ppic  ’ii  a  copAip  cpo  é,  “  He  was  iound  in 
his  litter  of  wounds.”  This  word  (copAip)  occurs 
very  frequently  in  Iiish  writings  to  denote  a  mass  of 
wounds  which  a  warrior  received  in  battle.  In  the 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Léana ,  it  is  related, 
that  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  “fell  into  a  litter  of 
wounds,”  i.e .,  that  he  was  most  seriously  injured,  from 
which,  however,  he  recovered,  as  though  he  were  in  a  trance. 
In  the  Battle  óf  Magh  Rath ,  p.  272,  Cellach  is  attacked  by 
three  warriors,  whom  the  former  worsts,  and  “  he  afterwards 
made  a  gorey  heap  of  carnage  of  these  heroes,”  “  ocupoo 
pi  nm  copAip  cpó  ’oo  nA  cupAÓAib  t/a  eip.”  O'  Donovan' s 
translation. 

95°.  Ip iiAiiiroeAiiiuib  An  niApbAb  po,  “This  is  a  vicious 
murder.”  This  is  the  order  of  the  adjective  (before  its  sub¬ 
stantive),  when  the  assertive  verb  ip  is  used. 

y6°.  O’Curry  remarks  in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  180, 
that  he  does  not  remember  any  instance  of  apostrophising 
the  gods  among  the  pagan  Irish. 

970.  “  His  name  written  in  Ogham.”  This  phrase  occurs 
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in  all  the  oldest  of  our  tales  except  the  battles  of  the  Magh 
Tuireadh  ;  and  the  inscribing  of  Ogham,  under  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  frequent  in  the  Tain  Bó  Chuailgné ,  a  tale 
which  is  referred  to  a  period  immediately  touching  on  the 
Incarnation,  or  432  years  before  our  Irish  Christian  era.  I 
have  put  on  record  my  belief  in  the  pre-Christian  origin  of 
the  Ogham,  or  some  such  writing,  among  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erin,  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Lectures  (p.  463,  Appendix 
No.  11);  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  182. 

98°.  “  It  is  from  Cian  the  mound  shall  be  named.”  From 
this  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  mound,  or  hill,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  original,  would,  in  after  ages,  be  called  Cnoc 
Cém,  that  is,  Cian’s  Hill;  or  Apt)  Chéin,  that  is,  Cian’s 
Height  or  Mound.  The  plain  of  muipceitrme,  in  which 
Cian  was  killed  and  buried,  is  that  great  plain  of  the  county 
Louth  stretching  from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk.  From 
historical  all  isions  in  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of 
Crinna,  fought  in  Meath,  but  not  far  from  the  present  ruined 
abbey  of  Mellifont,  in  Louth,  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  thé  Apt)  Chéin,  mentioned  in  that  tract,  and  which 
might  have  been  situated  at  the  present  hill  of  Dromslian, 
was  the  height  or  mound  of  Cian’s  sepulchre.  The  battle  of 
Crinna  was  fought  in  the  year  226,  by  (Teige),  the 

son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilill  oUiin,  King  of  Munster,  and  his 
followers,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  the  son  of 
Art,  against  the  three  Ferguses,  brothers,  princes  of  Ulster, 
who  rebelled  against  Cormac,  and  attempted  to  depose  him. 
The  Munstermen  defeated  the  Ulstermen  in  seven  pitched 
battles  in  one  day;  the  first  at  Crinna,  and  the  last  “at 
Aid  Cein  by  the  side  of  Druim  Inisclainn,”  or  the  hill  of 
Iniselainn.  The  only  Druim  Inisclainn  known  in  our  ancient 
writings,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  the 
site  of  the  old  church  and  round  tower  of  Dromiskin,  still 
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called  by  the  Irish  speakers  of  the  country  Druim  Inisclainn, 
situated  between  Castlebellingham  and  the  town  of  Dun¬ 
dalk.  Teige  had  agreed  to  received  from  his  cousin,  the 
monarch  Cormac,  as  much  land  in  Bregia — the  east  side  of 
Meath — as  his  chariot  could  pass  over  on  the  day  of  the 
battle,  should  he  be  victorious ;  and  we  are  told  that  after 
the  victory  he  entered  the  chariot,  which  stood  waiting  for 
him,  and  gave  orders  to  the  driver  to  drive  around  UaiUI- 
ceAvm  (Telltown)  and  Tara.  The  driver,  however,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  wise  monarch,  took  advantage  of  Teige’s 
state  of  exhaustion  and  slumber  after  his  wound,  turned  the 
heads  of  his  horses  to  the  east,  and  did  not  stop  until  he 
reached  the  river  Liffey.  His  life  paid  for  his  treachery. 
Teige  returned  to  Tara,  and  received  from  Cormac  the  tract 
of  country  reaching  from  Glais  Nera  (Nera’s  stream),  at 
Druim  Inisclainn,  to  the  Liffey.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv. , 
p.182,  note(]88). 

990.  “  A  fratricide.”  The  term  thus  translated,  Finghail 
(a  word  compounded  of  pine,  a  family,  and  ^Aib,  a  deed) 
was  the  ancient  ordinary  as  well  as  legal  term  for  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  a  relative  of  any  appreciable  degree  of  consanguinity  ; 
and  ptigAbAC  was  the  term  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  foul 
deed.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  183,  note  (189). 

too0.  “  The  sons  of  Dealbhaeth.”  That  is,  the  sons  of 
Tuireann,  who  were  those  who  had  committed  the  fratricide. 
Dealbhaeth  was  another  name  for  Tuireann.  O’Curry, 
Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  183. 

I0i°.  “When  Lugh  reached  Tara.” 

1020  and  103°.  “And  these  were  the  three  who  were  best 
in  agility  and  hand  exercise  (dexterity);”  peÁpp  "lÁiri,  “  best 
of  hand” — examples  of  the  nominative  of  description. 

104°.  “  The  chain  of  Attention.”  This  was  a  chain  which 


the  lord  or  chief  of  the  house  was  supposed  to  shake,  in  the 
same  way  that  bells  are  now  rung,  to  call  silence  and  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  chain  is  mentioned  in  any 
really  ancient  tract  or  tale,  but  I  have  met  it  in  some  modern 
ones.  They  had  (according  to  the  ancient  tales),  how¬ 
ever,  a  branch,  with  small  silver  bells,  with  which  they  called 
attention  ;  such  as  Senchas,  the  poet’s,  branch  in  the  tale  of 
Bricrenn’s  Feast ;  and  they  had  a  silver  gong,  which  was 
struck  with  a  silver  wand,  such  as  King  Connor  MacNessa 
had  in  the  house  of  the  Royal  Branch  of  Emania,  as  told  in 
the  Courtship  of  the  Lady  Eimer. 

This  chain  is  probably  what  Moore  alludes  to  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  line  :  “  The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o’er  thee 
long.”  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  184. 

1050.  ‘OobAin,  “  to  be  rung  ;  ”  infinitive  active  translated 
passively.  This  style  is  very  generally  adopted  after  verbs  of 
commanding  and  prohibiting. 

1060.  5ac  Aon  A^Aib,  “  Each  one  of  you.”  O’Donovan 
remarks  that  in  some  situations  the  preposition  a^  in  com¬ 
position  with  the  pronouns  is  rendered  “  of,”  a  meaning  it 
never  has  of  itself. 

1070.  peAOAinAp.  “we know.”  This  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  was  purely  speculative,  their  sur¬ 
prise  and  grief  was  consequently  the  greater  on  Lugh  ac¬ 
quainting  them  of  the  murder  of  Cian,  of  whose  fate,  till 
now,  they  were  unaware. 

ic89.  etc.  “And  better  is  its  knowledge  (i.e.  the 

murder  of  Cian)  at  themselves,  the  killing  they  gave  upon 
him  than  at  myself,”  i.e.  “  They  know  better  than  I,”  etc. 

109°.  fteAcc  pig  eipeArm,  “  The  law  of  the  King  of 
Eire,”  was  a  privilege  that  no  fighting  or  slaying  snouid  take 
place  in  his  house  or  in  his  presence,  nor  within  the  precincts 
of  Tara.  His  sanctuary  or  protection  extended  beyond  the 
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precincts  of  his  palace  ;  but  both  words  are  put  in  the  same 
sense  here.  O’Curry’s  note,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  185. 

no0.  UeAC  míoécuApcA  ;  literally,  “the  house  of 
Mead-circling.”  This  was  the  famous  banquetting  hall  of 
Tara,  of  which  the  shape  and  dimensions  are  still  traceable. 

my.  “OÁ  mAj\bpAirm,  “If  I  had  killed.”  Observe  the  use 
of  the  conditional  after  ■oÁ.  Whether  the  verb  that  follows 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  English  present  or 
past  conditional,  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  context  to  de¬ 
termine. 

H2°.  ttlÁ’f  móp  bibpe  i,  “  If  it  is  great  with  you,”  i.e.t 
“If  ye  consider  it  great ní  móp  Linti  i,  “  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  great;”  ni  beAj;  biompA,  “We  do  not  deem  it 
little.” 

1130.  “Apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.”  The 
old  Irish,  from  our  Christian  era  at  least,  appear  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  classical  mythology.  In  the  Book  of 
Lismore ,  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  CAibce, 
in  speaking  of  a  certain  woman,  one  of  Finn  MacCumhaill’s 
favourites,  says  that  there  was  not  a  better  woman  than  her 
from  the  island  of  Teprofané  to  the  garden  of  the  Hespe¬ 
rides.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.  p.  188. 

1 140.  SAOibimpe,  etc.  “I  think  you  have  not  the  power.” 
This  is  simply  an  expression  of  Lugh’s  opinion  as  to  the 
result  that  may  attend  their  efforts,  and  not,  as  the  transla¬ 
tion  in  the  Atlaittis  has  it,  “You  have  not  the  power.” 

114a  InMS.  23  E.,  16  R.I.A.,  the  following  additional 
passage  occurs  here:  ip  AtnbAró  bró  A^up  cpi  ceAo  Laoc 
bÁiope  bÁnÓAbniA  a^  coimeut)  ah  jApuróe  ’pAn  bo,  pé 
cent)  pAii  ovóce.  fli’b  Aon  uoti  bAOCAib  pin  iiac  iou- 
compAic  é  be  cpi  eerie  peAp  poipcibb  piopAccAc,  “thus 
it  was,  three  hundred  strong  and  valorous  heroes  guarded 
the  garden  by  day,  six  hundred  by  night.  Not  one  of  those 
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warriors  but  was  fully  equal  for  three  hundred  powerful  deed- 
doing  men.” 

1150.  Aop  cneAt>  Apif  ^AÍAip,  “  The  party  of  wounds  and 
disease,”  i.e.y  “  The  wounded  and  infirm.”  In  this  way  are 
translated  into  Irish,  English  adjectival  nouns  ;  as  also,  sub¬ 
stantives  denoting  the  followers  of  any  profession,  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  calling. 

1160.  beip  Aij\,  “Overtake.” 

1170.  “Would  be  in  its  wine,”  i.e.,  “  Would  be  wine ; 
see  note,  45-6. 

1 1 8°.  See  O’Curry’s  Lectures  on  “  Ancient  Irish  weapons 
of  Offence,”  in  “  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Irish  People.” 

1 1 90.  Such  virtues,  as  are  here  attributed  to  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  of  pigs,  were  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
berries  of  the  quicken-tree  in  the  “  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne  ;  ”  Publications  of  the  Soc.  Pres.  Irish  Lang. 

1200.  Cup ac  to  the  present  day  continues  to  be  the  name 
for  a  skin  or  canvas-covered  boat,  on  the  south  and  west  coasts 
of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  their  size  or  other  peculiarities. 

121°.  5eip,  a  conjuration  or  solemn  vow  (1)  ;  an  injunction 
enforced  by  a  charm  or  spell  (2) ;  a  restriction  (3) ;  a  spell 
or  charm  (4);  anything  or  act  forbidden  because  of  the  ill- 
luck  which  would  result  from  its  doing  (5).  In  Text  (p.  30)  it 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  injunction,  Tuireann  informing  his 
sons  that  Lugh  must  comply  with  their  second  request,  “ip 
^éip  no,”  “  he  is  solemnly  enjoined-”  Further  on  in  the  text 
(p.  31),  the  sons  of  Tuireann  are  prohibited  from  grumbling 
at  the  narrowness  of  thecurach,  which  they  had  received  from 
Lugh,  and  gérp  is  employed  to  denote  this  restriction.  The 
mention  of  géip  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  Irish  tales.  In 
the  “Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,”  the  heroine  imposed 
the  “  Geasa  ”  (or  obligations)  upon  Diarmuid  under  pain  of 
danger  and  destruction  to  him,  to  accompany  her  from  Tara 
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in  her  flight  from  Fionn  MacCumhaill.  In  the  “Fate  of  the 
Children  of  Lir,”  Fionnghuala  bewails  the  hardships  she  and 
Her  companions  endure  from  the  sea-water;  but  adds,  ip 
géip  otmin  béic  iua  éA^mAip,  “  We  are  prohibited  from 
being  absent  from  it.”  For  some  interesting  notes  on  re¬ 
strictions  of  modern  days,  see  introduction  to  Book  of 
Rights ,  Dublin,  1847;  see  also  Tale  of  Deirdre  in  the 
Trans.  Gaelic  Society,  Dublin,  1808,  and  Trans.  Oss.  Soc. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  106  ;  Dublin,  i860. 

1220.  AonbAipp;  for  derivation  see  Glossary. 

1230.  Literally,  “  And  it  would  be  very  good  with  him 
the  thing  that  is  not  a  use  to  him,  i.e. ,  yourselves  to  fall 
seeking  it  at  last.” 

1240.  See  note  121. 

1250.  T)oj\uf  riA  CAcpAc,  “The  door  of  the  Court.” 
CACAip,  in  modern  Irish,  signifies  a  city,  but  in  text  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  court  or  residence  of  a  monarch,  and  some  modern 
copies  of  the  story  have  cúipu  instead. 

125a.  A  g-ceunorp,  “Forthwith  ;  ’’  literally,  “In  the  first 
hour.”  Here  is  where  another  scribe  would  enlarge  on  his 
subject,  introducing  the  visitors  to  the  court  with  such  prelim¬ 
inary  ceremony,  as  would  impress  them  with  a  greatness  of 
the  sovereign  to  whose  court  they  were  about  to  be  presented. 

126°.  Observe  the  double  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
T)Án  in  this  conversation,  both  parties  using  the  word,  with, 
however,  a  totally  different  application  of  its  meaning. 

127a.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  politeness 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  when  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  its  sense,  O’Curry,  note,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  198. 

127. 0  “  By  the  ears,  or  ear  to  ear.”  This  is  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing,  but  the  idea  is  not  ancient,  as  far  as  I  know.  O’Curry, 
Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  200. 

128°.  pupup,  “  easy.”  In  the  copy  of  the  story  edited  by 
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O’Curry,  and  in  other  MSS.  tills  was  poipceAf,  an  obvious 
phonetic  reading  of  pupuf. 

1290.  “  So  that  a  noble  did  not  go  (escape)  without  de¬ 
struction,”  etc.  This  mode  of  expression,  writes  O’Grady, 
reads  strangely  enough  in  English,  making  it  appear  that 
none  escaped  but  those  who  were  killed.  This,  however,  is 
the  Gaelic  idiom,  and  in  Irish  expresses  clearly,  that  not  one 
man  being  without  (i.e.,  having  escaped)  destruction,  departed 
to  tell  his  tale.  See  Trans.  Oss.  Soc .,  vol.  iii.,  p.  92.  ed. 
Mr.  O’Grady. 

130°.  tilth,  poison,  venom  ;  but  here  used  figuratively  co 
express  the  deadly  effect  of  Brian’s  onslaught. 

1310.  Literally  ;  “  Until  it  went  at  them  over  them,”  i.e. , 
“  Until  they  had  overcome  them.” 

1320.  “  Three  nights  and  three  days.”  This  was  a 
favourite  mystic  number  with  ancient  Irish  writers. 

133  °.  Anglicised  tilly ,  and  denoting  in  this  form  a  very 
small  addition,  though  in  Irish  it  has  not  this  restricted 
meaning. 

1340.  Remark  the  play  on  the  word  T>Án. 

135 °.  Sicil,  and  also,  but  apparently  by  mistake  in  other 
parts  of  the  story,  Siogair  and  Sigir,  which  are  probably  put  for 
Sicily.  Of  this  Dobar  I  know  nothing.  O’Curry,  Atlantis, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  205. 

136°.  An  c-mneAbb  imceACCA  pn,  “  That  travelling 
array.”  Observe  that  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  separated 
from  its  substantive  by  the  governed  word  imceACCA. 

J370.  The  termination  ib  of  the  dative  plural,  as  in 
peo-OAib,  is  frequently  found  in  MSS.  for  the  termination  ofthe 
nominative  plural.  O’Donovan  remarks  that  this  termination 
ib  of  the  dative  plural  is  very  seldom  used  in  the  spoken  Irish 
of  the  present  day,  except  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  where,  how. 
ever,  it  is  as  often  made  the  termination  of  the  nominative 
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plural.  “  Ap  11  a  mACAib  eibe,”  “  the  other  sons  say,”  Text, 
p.  35  and  41. 

138°.  “  Asal,  King  of  the  Golden  Pillars.”  He  is  called 
Easal  elsewhere  ;  but  both  being  fanciful  forms,  the  writer 
was  not  particular.  Asal  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
champion  in  Westmeath,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  his 
name  suggested  the  present  one.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  208. 

1390.  Cpeu-o  pÁ  beApA  bAoibpe,  “what  caused  ye,” 
O’Donovan,  Gr.  p  257,  gives  pot)''  a  amongst  a  list  of 
impersonal,  defective  and  obsolete  verbs.  This  verb  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  expression  po  oeApA,  “under 
notice,’’  which,  as  the  translation  denotes,  is  made  up  of  the 
preposition  and  the  noun.  See  note  920;  and  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath ,  p.  306,  ed.  O’Donovan. 

140°.  beApiiA  bAO^Aib,  “a  gap  of  danger,’’  denoted  a 
narrow  gorge  communicating  between  two  territories,  through 
which  an  invading  party  might  gain  access  to  his  enemies’ 
dominions.  It  was,  therefore,  the  post  of  danger,  as  well  as 
honour,  and  the  chiefs  usually  told  off  their  bravest  and 
most  trusty  followers  to  guard  it  against  the  incursions  of 
their  enemies.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Waverley,  vol.  i.,c.  16, 
has  given  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  Pass  of  Bally-Brough, 
“which  was  kept  in  former  times  by  ten  of  the  Clann  Don- 
nochie  against  a  hundred  of  the  Low  Country  carles,”  where 
the  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  little  corri, 
or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn.  It  is  often 
figuratively  used  to  denote  any  place  where  great  danger  is 
to  be  encountered  and  “the  man  in  the  gap”  became  con¬ 
sequently  the  designation  for  anyone  who  selected  such  a 
post  of  difficulty  and  peril. 
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1419.  “In  Beinn  Eadair;  ”  not  CeAfiiAip,  as  erroneously 
given  by  O’Curry,  in  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  214.  Lugh  set 
out  to  Tara  only  when  he  learned  of  the  approach  of  the 
Children  of  Tuireann. 

1420.  Literally;  “That  there  never  was  killed,  and  that 
there  never  shall  be  killed,  one  that  is  not  (at  him)  here  his 
eric,  (that  has  not  his  eric  here) ;  still,  there  is  a  remnant  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  abandon,  i.e.  a  balance  of  eric,  and  where 
is  the  cooking  spit,  or  the  three  shouts  upon  the  hill  that  ye 
have  not  yet  given.”  Lugh,  whilst  admitting  fully  that  suf¬ 
ficient  eric  had  been  given  for  his  father’s  murder,  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  his  hostility  to  the  Children  to  demand  from  them 
the  remainder  of  the  eric,  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  still 
further  dangers  in  endeavouring  to  comply  with  his  require¬ 
ments. 

1430.  “The  transparency  of  glass.”  Glass,  or  gloiné,  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  our  old  tales  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  word  gloiné ,  which  now  means  glass,  did  not 
in  the  olden  times  mean  crystal.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv. 
p.  219. 

1440.  The  portion  of  the  story  commencing  “Agup  00 
b’Áib  ieip,  etc.,  page  57,  par.  2,  and  terminating  with  bAtinc- 
p  acc  on  page  5b,  is  taken  from  MS.  23  E.,  16  R.I.A.,  all 
the  other  copies  of  the  story,  to  which  I  had  access,  being 
incomplete  in  this  portion. 

1450.  A  cuit)  pot,A  ;  “his  portion  of  blood.”  In  Irish  the 
word  cuit),  a  portion,  is  required,  whilst  the  English  idiom 
omits  it.  This  construction,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
French  “  du"  or  “  de  la,”  “  some”  is  faithfully  observed  by  the 
Irish  speaking  people.  Here  are  some  examples  of  itsuse  taken 
from  standard  works  :  a  beApbuigeAp  pib  le  tmonriA  gup 
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copAin  bup  g-cuit>  eA|AAit>  An  oipeA*o  po  ■oAoib,  “you have 
sworn  that  your  wares  cost  you  this  much  bÁicce  Ann  a 
cuio  pohA,  “  drowned  in  his  blood  “ip  móp  An  buAió  Agup 
An  bpig  pobi  Ann  a  euro  uipge,“  great  was  the  healing  power 
and  efficacy  which  was  in  its  water”;  00  mg  pi  ACopAhe 
n-A  cuio  oeop,  “she  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears  ;  00 
óóipu  (fiAo)  a  g-cuio  pohA  Aip  pon  a  g-cpeioitii,  “  they 
spilt  their  blood  for  their  religion/' 

146°.  Aip  mum,  cpd.prep.,  “over,  above.”  mum  denotes 
a  back  ;  hence,  figuratively,  in  the  prepositional  phrase  Aip 
mum,  over,  above,  on  top  of,  upon  ;  ex.  ní  pÁgpAió  piAO  choc 
Aip  mum  choice  01,  “  they  shall  not  leave  a  stone  of  it  upon 
a  stone.”  Luke,  xix.  44. 


We  sometimes  find  the  nominative  plural  used  instead  of 
the  dative  plural,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  at  page  3  of  text 
Ag  pómopAig  occurs  for  Ag  ómopACAib.  In  MSS.  23  G. 
10  and  23  E.  16.  R.I.A.  Ag  hoclAnnAib  is  the  reading  in 
this  passage.  The  text  affoids  numerous  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  dative  plural  for  nominative  plural ;  and  even  in 
the  spoken  Irish  of  the  present  day  its  use  is  by  no  means 
confined,  as  O’ Donovan  considered  it  was,  to  the  county  of 
Kerry  (see  note  137°).  A  correspondent  (Mr.  Thomas 
Devine,  of  Youghal)  informs  me  that  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Cork  Irish  speakers,  instead  of  saving,  “cá 
ha  ‘pip’  Aim  po,”  prefer  “c\  ha  ‘peApAib’  (pronounced 
farr-iv)  Aimpo.”  Again,  “cAimgriA  ‘peApAib’  ApceAc 
cúgAtn  ;  ni’h  ua  ‘peApAib’  he  ouh  Aim;  CÁ  b-puih  ha 
‘  peApAib  ?’  ”  are  instances  of  its  use  of  daily  occurrence  in 
the  spoken  language.  The  same  correspondent  has  referred 
me  to  a  stanza  of  a  poem  from  a  manuscript  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  written  over  fifty  years  ago  by  Patrick  Condon,  of 
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Curriheen,  near  Ballymacoda,  in  which  Condon,  Meriting 
home  to  a  neighbour  of  his,  gives  a  description  of  America, 
in  which  he  makes  frequent  use  of  the  dative  plural  for  the 
nominative  plural.  He  says,  stanza  II : — 

“nfl  ‘mÁjjAÍb’  mínecAOin  nÁ  cóip  Anti, 

Acc  coiltce  a’p  ‘cpArniAib’  Avp  gApb-cín  ihópA, 
teAccÁm  LoniApcA  ’p  cuppAigne  cpótiA, 

Cnoic  a’p  gieAimcA  A’p  ceAtmcÁip  ceóbcAÓ.” 

And  James  Fitzgerald,  a  brother-poet  of  Condon’s,  says,  in 
his  letter  of  52  stanzas  to  Condon  in  America,  stanza  30, 
verse  4 : — 

“  A’p  ■oéAiiCAp  *  peAcuAib’  ie  gAnguix)  po-tfmp  teo  " 


The  fine  which  the  Fomorians  placed  upon  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  is  given  thus  in  M'S.  23.  E.  16.  R.I.A.  “Ciop 
Ap  An  tic  Agup  ciop  Ap  All  topAVO  AgUp  pgpeAbAtt 
pAop-cóm  ApcAijce.  ” 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  some  manuscripts,  when 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb,  in  short  negative  sentences,  is 
omitted,  its  sign  exercises  an  influence  over  the  initial  letter 
of  the  adjective  that  immediately  follows,  by  aspirating  the 
initial  letter  of  the  adjective,  thus:  níop  ciau  t>o  bÁt)Ap 
Aim  (Text  p.  4) ;  niop  ihoible  An  pi§  tja  lonnpuije  (Text 
p.  40) ;  so  also  “  tliop  cionncAC  mipe  pip  pm,  A  phinn,”  “  I 
was  not  guilty  of  that,  O  Fionn,”  Oss.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  186  ; 
“  níop  ÓtíjceAÓ  a  b-puit  no  bopcAb,”  “  It  was  unjust  that 
their  blood  should  be  spilt  ” — Halliday’s  Kdition  of  Keating, 
p.  lxxxiv.  We  sometimes  find  that  the  sign  of  the  sup¬ 
pressed  verb,  in  a  positive  or  negative  sentence,  aspirates 
the  initial  of  the  word  that  follows,  whether  it  be  a  noun  or 


an  adjective.  Thus,  in  Keating’s  preface,  the  passage  oc¬ 
curs  :  “  Th'ine  pn  tneAruim  j;up  bpéAj;  bAOCAncA.”  Mr. 
Daniel  Lynch,  of  Dunleer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Irish  as  spoken  in  Kerry,  informs  me  that  the  aspiration  of 
the  adjective  in  the  instance  here  mentioned  is  of  common 
occutrence  in  that  county. 

In  the  Text,  at  p.  5,  there  occurs  the  following:  “A5 
ceAcc  •o’iAppAró  cíofA  A^up  cÁtiAb-peAp  ha  h-eipeArm.” 
In  Casey’s  copy,  and  in  23.  G.  10  R.I.A.  b-peAp  also 
occurs,  though  this  eclipsing  of  the  genitive  plural  is  not 
general,  except  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  article.  Keat¬ 
ing,  however,  eclipsed  the  noun  in  the  absence  of  the 
article;  and  O’Donovan  considered  “the  adoption  of  it 
would  tend  to  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  language.” 
in  O’Brien’s  Die.  in  voce  cótfiAipbe  we  find  “cotriAipbe 
b-peAp  n-eipiorm,”  “the  general  council  of  the  Irish  nation.” 

In  al!  the  copies  of  the  story  I  have  seen  I  find  pi  a  king» 
to  be  the  general  form  for  this  substantive  in  all  the  cases  of 
the  singular  number.  It  is  printed  so  in  the  Text.  It  is 
now  coming  to  be  printed  pi,  in  the  nom .  sg. ;  pioj,  in  the 
gt’77.  sg. ;  and  prj  in  the  dative  and  acc.  sg.  ;  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  forms  would  tend  to  secure  uniformity  in  a 
noun  which,  O’Donovan  remarked,  “  had  been  inflected  dif¬ 
ferently  by  the  best  Irish  writers.” — Ir.  Grammar,  p.  106. 

Do  cuAÓ'OAp  CbAtin  CuipeArm,  etc.  ;  cIahii  is  here  to 
be  regarded  as  a  collective  substantive  plural ,  but  in  other 
copies  of  the  story  we  have  do  cuaió,  the  singular  form  of 
the  verb  (Text,  p.  30),  which  is  also  the  form  made  use  of 
in  the  spoken  Irish. 
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CeArm-foopc,  a  leader  (Text,  p.  33).  O’Reilly  gives 
ceAmiApc,  a  principal,  chief,  commander  ;  fr.  Ape,  a  chief, 
and  ceAiin,  a  head ,  a  principal,  of  which,  probably,  ceArm- 
popc  is  a  corruption. 


When  the  personal  pronouns  pé  or  pi  can  be  omitted 
without  leaving  the  sense  in  any  way  doubtful,  they  are 
omitted.  Thus,  at  p.  2,  par.  3,  of  Text,  the  nominative 
pé  of  the  two  verbs,  t>o  c uaix>  and  u’irmip,  which  the  con¬ 
text  easily  and  readily  determines,  is  left  understood ;  and 
this  is  so  in  almost  every  line  of  the  present  Text,  where  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  permits  an  ellipsis  of  the  pro¬ 


noun. 


YOCABULABY. 


IÓ7 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THE  VOCABULARY. 


acc.  accusative  case. 
adj.  adjective. 
adv.  adverb. 
art.  article. 
asp.  aspirated. 
card,  cardinal. 
comp,  compound. 
comp,  (after  an  adj.)  compa¬ 
rative  degree. 

comp.  adj.  compound  adjec¬ 
tive. 

cond.  conditional  mood. 
contr.  contraction. 
c.  s.  compound  substantive. 
conj.  conjuntion. 
consued.  consuetudinal  tense. 
emph.  emphatic. 
dat.  dative  case. 
dcf.  defective. 
def.  art.  definite  article. 
dem.  or  demons,  demonstra¬ 
tive. 

die.  dictionary. 

f.  feminine. 

fern,  ditto. 

fr.  (derived)  from. 

fut.  future  tense. 

gen.  genitive  case. 

gr.  grammar. 

hob.  habitual  sense. 

hist,  historical  tense. 

id.  the  same  (abbrev.  of  idem.) 

i.s.  that  is  or  equivalent  to. 

imp.  imperative  mood. 

indie,  indicative  mood. 


ind.  (with  nouns,  pronouns 
or  adj. )  indeclinable. 
infin.  infinitive  mood. 
indef.  indefinite. 
insep.  inseparable. 
intens.  intensitive. 
interj.  interjection. 
interrog.  interrogative. 

Ir.  Irish. 

}  irregular. 
irreg.  j  & 

lit.  literally. 

mas.  masculine. 

neg.  negative. 

num.  numeral. 

obs.  obsolete. 

ord.  ordinal. 

p.  page. 

part,  participle. 

pass,  passive  voice. 

pi.  pliiral  number. 

pers.  person. 

pert.  pron.  personal  pro¬ 
noun. 

poss.  possessive. 
prep,  preposition. 
prep,  case ,  prepositional  case 
prep.  pron.  prepositional  pro¬ 
noun. 

pres,  present  tense. 
pron.  pronoun. 
pt.  past  tense. 
recte,  properly. 
rel.  relative. 
sb.  substantive. 


s.  f  substantive  feminine. 
s.  m.  substantive  masculine. 
sing,  singular  number. 
subj.  subjunctive  mood. 
sub.  v.  the  substantive  verb. 
v.  a.  verb  active. 


v.  n.  verb  neuter. 
v.  s.  verbal  substantive. 
q.  v.  quid  vide ,  which  see  or 
refer  to. 

voc.  vocative  case. 


N.B. — The  figures  l,  2,  3,  denote  the  first,  second,  and 
third  person  of  the  verb,  and  the  mark  =  an  abridgment 
of  the  word  or  words  that  follow.  The  numbers  within 
brackets  thus  (24)  refer  to  pages  of  text  where  extract  will 
be  found. 
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pocLoi  R. 

— > — 

inter j.  the  sign  of  the  Voc.  O. 

a,  pass.  pron.  his,  her,  its,  their. 

A,  rel .  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  all  who,  all  that,  that  which, 
what,  in  which  signification  the  relative  a  eclipses  the 
initial  of  a  verb  (33). 

a,  frep.  in,  into  {causes  eclipsis) ;  a  b-piAÓnuipe,  comp.  prep. 
in  the  presence  of;  a  h-Aicke,  comp.  prep,  after;  a 
■o-cimcioVl,  comp .  around,  about ;  a  n-A§Ai'c, 

comp.  prep,  in  the  face  of,  against,  in  opposition  to  ; 
a  n-’oiAro,  comp.  prep,  after  ;  a  b-pocAip,  comp.  prep. 
with,  together  with,  along  with;  a  ti-Áitvo,  adv.  on 
high ;  a  5-ceubóip,  adv.  forthwith,  lit.  in  (the)  first  hour 
(after)  ;  a  n-oiu  and  ahiu ,adv.  to-day. 

a.  rel.pron.  {with  prep,  understood ),  in  whom,  in  which. 

a,  prep,  out,  out  of;  used  in  the  same  sense  as  ó,  from,  or 
Af,  out  of. 

a,  a  particle ,  sometimes  used  with  the  infin.  mood  ;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  associated  with  the  pres,  and  past  tense  of  the 
verb  -oeip,  as  a  ■oeip  pé,  he  says,  a  oubAipc  pé,  he 
said,  and  with  the  pres,  tense  of  the  substantive  verb 
cÁim,  I  am,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  emphasis. 

AbAip,  v.  a.  and  n.  ir.  say ;  pres,  •oeip  ;  pt.  tense ,  a  mibAipc  ; 
and  sometimes  00  -pÁió ;  fut.  'oéAppAVÓ ;  infin.  •oo 
pÁó. 

aca,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  them  :  emph.  ACAfAn. 

ACthurÁnAC,  adj.  reproachful,  reprehensive :  50  li-Acriiu- 
pÁriAC,  adv.  reprovingly,  rebukingly ;  fr.  ActhupÁn,  a 
reproof,  reproach,  rebuke. 

acc,  conj.  but,  save,  except ;  acc  50,  provided  that,  on  con¬ 
dition  that. 

AT;’,  prep,  a  and  0’  for  poss.  pron.  00  ;  in  thy. 

aú,  an  intern,  inseparable  prefix ;  written  aió,  before  a 
word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender* 
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ibbAÍ,  adj.  great,  mighty,  vast ;  awful,  huge,  terrible ;  ÁbbAl, 
móp,  exceeding  great. 

ÁbbAp,  s.  m.  cause,  reason,  occasion,  account ;  gen.  -Aip  ; 
also  a  subject  or  matter  which  may  be  shaped  or  con¬ 
verted  to  another  form  ;  hence,  ÁbbAp  *oÁ  pig  (63)  two 
royal  heirs  apparent,  or  two  heirs  presumptive  :  Aip  aii 
ÁbbAp  pm,  for  that  reason  ;  therefore. 

AbpuAip,  comp.  adj.  dat.fem.  of  AbpuAp,  intensely  cold,  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  (46). 

AbbAicue,  pt.  part,  of  AbbAic,  bury,  inter  ;  injin.  -Iacat). 

AbbAicce,  s.  m.  and  f.  gen ,  and  pi.  of  AbbACAÓ,  a  burial,  in¬ 
terment. 

AT>tf)Áit,  s.f.  a  confession,  an  acknowledgment ;  gen.  -ÁLa, 
pi.  id. 

A’otfiÁl/A,  s.f,  gen.  of  A’oihÁib. 

A’oifiAm,  v.  a.  imp.  -pi.  let  us  confess,  acknowledge. 

At>ifmig,  v.  a.  imp.  confess,  acknowledge  ;  infin.  A'OtriÁiL. 

AbriACAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  AbriAic,  bury,  inter. 

At» p Aim,  v.  a.  pres.  ten;e,  I  adore  ;  imp.  AbAip ;  inf.  AbpAb. 

Aet>Apf)A,  ind.  adj.  aerial. 

Ag,  prep,  at ;  with,  by ;  sign  of  the  pres,  part ;  Ag  po,  here, 
Ag  pm,  there,  Ag  put),  yonder. 

AgA,  prep.  Ag,  with  which  is  combined  the  pronouns,  posses¬ 
sive  or  relative ,  =  Ag  a,  at  his,  her,  its,  their ;  at  whose 
whom,  or  which. 

AgA,  ind.  adj.  lucky,  successful;  conquering. 

AgAib,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  ye  or  you  ;  emph.  AgAibpe ; 
gAC  Aon  AgAib,  each  one  of  you  ;  fr.  Ag,  and  ib. 

AgAib,  s.  f.  a  face,  front;  gen.  and  pi.  Aigce;  gen.  also 
AgAibe ;  ionA  AgAib,  in  the  front  of  it  (5);  ha  AgAib 
(mas.)  against  it :  a  n -AgAib,  comp.  prep,  in  the  face 
of,  against,  in  opposition  to  (governs  gen.). 

AgAiim,  prep,  proit.  at  us,  with  us  ;  e?nph.  AgAirme  ;  fr.  Ag 
and  mu. 

AgAbbAim  v.  a.  pres,  tense ,  I  speak  or  converse  with. 

AgAm,  prep.  pron.  at  me,  with  me  ;  emph.  AgAinpA,  AgAtn 
pém,  at  myself ;  fr.  Ag  and  me. 

AgAU,  prep.  pron.  at  thee  ,  with  thee  ;  emph.  AgAcpA  :  fr. 
Ag  and  cu. 

Agup,  conj.  and ;  as  :  frequently  contracted  to  ip,  A’p  and  *p. 

Aicvo,  s.f  disease,  sickness  ;  gen.  -■oe,  pi.  -T>eACA. 

AicioncA,  s.f.  gen.  of  Aicne,  nature. 

Aibbéip,  s.f.  the  ocean  ;  gen.  -pe. 

Aige,  prep.  pron.  at  him;  with  him;  emph.  Aigepe,  Aige 
pém,  at  himself;  fr.  Ag  and  é. 


Aipie,  s.f  the  mind,  inclination,  intention;  gen.  A151011CA. 

Aigce,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  a^ato. 

Áib,  s.  f.  pleasure,  will ;  gen.  Áibbe :  •00V  Áib  110111,  I 
would  like. 

Aibb,  adj.  noble,  pleasant,  agreeable  ;  comp.  Aibbe,  pi.  id. 

Áibbe,  adj.  comp,  and  pi.  of  Ábtmrn,  handsome,  fair,  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  ip  Áibbe,  most  beautiful. 

Aim  or  Aih,  a  negative  particle,  having  the  same  force  as  in 
or  un ,  in  the  English. 

Aiiivóeóin,  s'  f.  unwillingness,  reluctance:  'ootn’  Aiiiróeóm, 
despite  me,  *o’  Áp  n-Aimbeoin,  despite  us. 

Aimpip,  s.f.  a  time,  a  season;  gen.  -ipe. 

Ain,  a  privative  or  negative  particle,  as  Ainthin,  rough;  an 
intensitive  particle,  as  AinceAirn  very  violently  ;  also  ah. 

Ain^cip,  s.  f.  malice;  gen.  -cipe. 

Ainpbe,  ind.  adj.  malignant. 

Aim  Apm  ApcAC,  c.  adj.  very  powerful,  most  furious. 

Ainrn,  s.  m.  a  name  ;  gen.  Atim a,  pi.  AmriAirnA. 

AinirmeocAp,  v.  a.fut pass,  shall  be  called  or  named;  imp. 
act.  Ainnnn  inf.  AitimniugAb. 

Aimriin,  c.  adj.  unsmooth,  rough,  passionate  ;  50  h-Aimhin, 
adv. passionately  ;  fr.  An,  negative,  and  min,  soft,  mild. 

AinceAim  (i,o  h-)  adv.  veiy  violently  ;  fr.  Ain,  intensi¬ 
tive  and  ceAnn. 

Aip,  prep.  pron.  upon  or  on  him  or  it ;  from  him  or  it. 

Aip,  prep.  ( governing  the  dative )  on,  upon  ;  lor,  concern- 
ing,  on  account  of ;  in  exchange  or  return  for ;  over, 
upon  ;  trusting  to,  depending  on,  having ;  Aip  bÁCAip, 
adv,  on  the  spot,  immediately;  Aipn-cuipor  AO-copAC, 
adv.  at"  first,  in  the  beginning ;  Aip  ceAnA,  adv. 
in  like  manner,  likewise;  Aip  Aipn,  adv.  on  high; 
Aip  Aip,  or  CAp  Aip,  adv.  back ;  Aip  Aip,  adv.  will¬ 
ingly  ;  Aip  éixpn,  adv.  with  difficulty,  unwillingly; 
Aip  11 -a  liiÁpAC,  adv.  on  the  morrow  ;  Aip  ceAim,  comp, 
prep,  for,  to,  used  after  verbs  denoting  motion,  as  00 
jjbii  Aip  ’oume  Aip  A  cioim,  a  man  went  for  it;  Aip  pAT>, 
comp.  prep,  throughout,  fr.  Aip,  prep,  and  pAO,  length  ; 
Aip  peAt),  throughout,  during,  fr.  Aip,  on,  and  peAb, 
space;  Aip  eA^bA  50,  co7np.  conj.,  lest  that,  for  fear 
that.  Aip,  with  the  verb  beip,  signifies  overtake.  Ap 
and  pop  are  the  original  forms  of  this  preposition. 

Áipt),  adj.  often  prefixed  to  words  whose  first  vowel  is 
slender ;  but  Ápx>,  when  the  first  vowel  is  broad,  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  an  intensitive  particle. 
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Áipo,  s.  f  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  a  point  of  the  compass, 
a  cardinal  point ;  a  direction  ;  gen.  Áipoe. 

Áip-opí§,  c.  s.  m.  a  supreme  king  or  ruler;  fr.  Ápo  and 

pis* 

Aipe,  s.  f.  notice,  heed,  care,  attention ;  gen.  id. 

AipeAC,  adj.  attentive,  heedful,  careful;  50  h-AipeAc,  adv. 
attentively ;  fr.  Aipe. 

Aip^eAOAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense  of  Aip*;,  despoil,  rob,  plunder; 
inf.  ( ir .)  'o’Ap^Aiu. 

AipgeAii,  s.  m.  a  symptom,  a  sign,  an  indication. 

Aippoo,  s.  m.  silver;  gen. o, 

ai pi 51  in,  v.  a.  pres,  tense  first  pers.  sing,  of  Aipijj,  heed, 
notice,  mind,  perceive  ;  inf.  AipiugAt). 

Aipm,  s.  m.pl.  of  Apm . 

Ainm-puAro,  c.  adj.  red-armed. 

Aip,  adv.  back,  backwards;  as  CAp  Aip,  backwards,  Aip 

Aip,  id. 

Aip,  adj.  free,  willing;  Aip  Aip  no  Aip  éi*;eAti,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  nolens ,  volens. 

AipoeAp,  s.  m.  a  journey,  a  peregrination;  gen .  -T>ip, 

pi.  id. 

Aipgro,  s.  f.  a  present,  a  gift,  a  favour. 

Aipioc,  i.e.  Aip-ioc,  s.  m.  or  f.  restitution,  repayment ;  gen. 
-pi§,  and  pi 5 re,  peA^cA ,  pi.  id. ;  fr.  Aip,  a  reiterative 
participle ,  and  ioc. 

Aipce,  prep.  pron.  out  of  her,  out  of  it ;  fr.  Ap,  prep . 
and  1. 

Áic,  s.f.  a  place,  a  locality;  gen.  Áice. 
aic,  adj.  pleasant,  pleasing,  agreeable. 
aic,  a  prefix.  See  ac. 

AiceApAc,  adj.  valorous,  victorious  ;  fr.  ACAp,  victory. 
AiceóncAOi,  v.  a.  hab.  pres,  ye  or  you  know,  distinguish; 
imp.  Aicm. 

AicjeAppA,  c.  s.  m.  an  abridgment ;  a  short  way,  a  short 
cut. 

Aicm,  v.  a.  order,  command,  enjoin,  direct ;  -oVicm,  pt. 
tense ;  fr.  Aiciie  s.f.  an  order,  command,  injunction, 
mandate. 

Aicm,  v.  a.  know,  discern,  distinguish  ;  fut.  AiceóiiAib  ; 
pres.  Aicnim. 

Aicip,  m.  gen.  of  AiceAp,  woe,  desolation,  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Aicle,  (a  li-)  comp. prep,  [governs  the  gen.  case)  after. 

Aiciie,  f.  knowledge,  discernment,  acquaintance, 
AicneAbAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense,  knew. 
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AicmóeAb,!  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  Aicnig;  of  the  same  meaning 

AicnijeAt),  /  as  the  imp.  aiciii,  which  see. 

aic«i§,  v.  a.  know,  discern,  distinguish, ;  fr.  sb.  Aicne, 
knowledge,  this  verb  in  -15  is  formed,  whence  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  forms  ;  from  Aicne  is  also  formed  Aicmm, 
whence  its  tenses  are  regularly  formed  like  those  of  a  verb 
in  -im,  the  penultimate  of  the  future  being,  however, 
formed  in  eo.  See  Aicm. 

AicmgeAbAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense ,  pi.  2.  ye  recognised,  knew ; 
imp.  Aicmjj. 

Aicpip,  v.  a.  relate,  report,  recount ;  fr.  aic,  the  reiterative 
and  pip,  intelligence,  knowledge  ;  fut.  AicpeópAió. 

AicpipceAp,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  of  Aicpip. 

ÁbAinn, \ adj.  handsome,  elegant,  lovely;  comp.  Áitne,  by 

Áiu  1  mi ,  /  syncope  for  ÁL  ai  n  n  e. 

aLLaÓ,  s.  m.  fame,  renown. 

AbbrhupAc,  s.  m.  a  foreigner;  gen.  -ai§,  pi.  id. 

AtcujjAt),  v.  s.  in.  thanksgiving,  thanks;  gen.  -tn^ce, 
pi.  id. 

ait»’,  for  Aim  mo,  in  my  ;  Am’  pAppAÓpA,  along  with  me. 

Am,  a  negative  particle.  See  Aim. 

Am,  adv.  even,  also,  but ;  0015  Am,  for  even. 

Am  ac,  adv.  out,  without ;  only  used  with  a  verb  denoting 
motion. 

Am aiL,  adv.  as,  like,  how. 

AtiiÁm,  adv.  only  ;  acc  AmÁm,  but  only. 

Atii Ap,  s.  m.  a  hireling  soldier,  a  mercenary ;  gen.  -Aip, 
pi.  id.  ;  the  derivation  as  given  in  Cormac’s  Glossary  is 
Aih-póp,  restless,  “  because  he  is  never  at  rest  or  station¬ 
ary,  but  going  from  place  to  place,  or  from  one  lord  to 
another.” 

AmeApj,  comp.  prep,  among,  amongst,  amid,  (governs  the 
gen.  case)  ;  fr  a  prep,  in,  and  meApc,  mix. 

AiiijAp,  s.  m.  a  disadvantage,  an  inconvenience,  an  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  gen.  -Aip;  fr.  Am,  a  negative  particle,  and  gAp, 
an  advantage,  a  convenience. 

AmbArb,  adv.  thus,  so,  in  like  manner. 

Atirn Ap,  adj.  severe,  difficult,  sharp. 

Atnuij,  without,  outside;  only  used  when  a  state  of  rest 
is  implied  by  the  verb;  fr.  a,  in,  and  muig,  a  plain,  field 

Am  up,  s.  m.  a  form  of  AiiiAp. 

ah,  def.  article ,  the;  gen.  sing.  fern,  ha,  of  the;  gen.  sing, 
mas.  An  ;  pi.  mas.  and  fern,  ha  ;  An  pi  j  pm,  that  king  ; 
An  cpÁc,  adv.  when  ;  An  UAn,  or  An  UAip,  adv.  when  ; 
£ti  CA11  pm,  adv.  then ;  An  CAn  po,  adv,  now. 
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An,  inter rog. particle,  whether  (causes  eclipsis). 

An,  intensitive  prefix ;  as  AnptnAcc,  excessive  authority, 
tyranny. 

AnACAh,  s.  ru.  mercy,  quarter ;  preservation,  safety;  gen. 

-Alt. 

An  Am,  s.  m.  the  life  or  soul:  gen.  AnrriA,  pi.  AnmAtmA. 

AnAtii,  adv.  seldom,  rare. 

AnbpeAC,  c.  s.  m.  a  tyrannical  or  unjust  sentence ;  fr.  An, 
intensitive,  and  bpeAC,  s.  m.  judgment,  sentence,  de¬ 
cision. 

a  n-t>iu,  comp.  adv.  to-day. 

AtirnA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  An  Am. 

AnmAntiA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  Ainm. 

Ann,  prep,  in  ;  prep.  pron.  in  him  or  it,  for  it :  adv.  there. 

Annp,  prep,  in  ;  form  of  Aim  before  An,  the  article. 

AnnfA,  adj.  comp.  ir.  of  lonmuin,  dear,  beloved. 

Ann  pm,  adv.  there. 

Annpo,  adv.  here. 

aii ocu,  adv.  to-night. 

Anoip,  adv.  from  the  east ;  generally  connected  with  a  verb 
denoting  motion. 

Anoip,  adv.  now. 

AiipiiAcu,  c.  s.  m.  excessive  authority,  tyranny;  fr.  An,  in¬ 
tensitive  and  pm  acc. 

Aim AcbÁpAC,  c.  adj.  very  terrible,  dreadful,  awful;  fr.  An, 
intensitive ,  and  tiAcbÁpAÓ,  fr.  UAcbÁp,  terror,  dread. 

AOibinn,  adj.  delightful,  pleasant;  comp.  AOibne. 

AoibiieAf,  m. delight,  gladness, joy  ;  gen.  -nip,  and  -neApA. 

AomeAcc,  (a  n-)  adv.  phr.  in  unity,  together. 

AomneAc,  c.  s.  one  person,  anyone. 

aoii,  adj.  one,  same,  single,  any;  50  h-Aon  tÁcAip,  to  the 
one  spot ;  ^ac  Aon  ceAC,  every  single  house  ;  Aon 
nit),  anything;  Aon  UAip,  once;  sub.  one  individual  or 
person  ;  as  ^ac  Aon  A^Aib  each  one  of  you.  Aon  is 
very  often  written  éin,  when  it  enters  into  composition 
with  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

AonAc,  s.  m.  an  assemblage  of  the  people;  gen.  -ai§,  pi. 
•Aije. 

AonbApp,  s.  the  one  or  unrivalled  mane  ;  the  name  of 
Manannan’s  steed;  from  Aon,  sole — Latin  unicus , 
and  bApp,  the  unrivalled  head  or  animal  (q.f  all 
animals). 

Aop,  s.  m.  f.  folk,  people;  gen.  AopA;  Aop  cneAt),  the 
wounded;  Aop  toÁnA,  (Aop  eAbAt)Ain  MS.  23  E.  16), 
see  under  -oaha  :  Lice  and  Aop  signify  the  same  ;  see 
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O’Donovan’s  Supp.  to  O’Reilly’s  Die.  ;  AOp  peAtmiA, 
attendants  (Uicc  peAbniA,  MS.  23,  E.  16). 

Ap,  interrog.  particle,  whether;  of  the  same  signification  as 
An,  but  used  with  pt.  tense  ( causes  aspiration) . 

Ap,  def.  v.  says,  quoth ;  used  only  in  introducing  a  quo¬ 
tation,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  a  •oeip. 

Ap,  prep,  an  original  form  of  Aip. 

Áp,  s.  m.  slaughter,  destruction  ;  gen.  Áip. 

Áp,  poss.  pron.  our  ( causes  tclipsis) . 

ApA,  s.  m.  a  charioteer;  gen.  id.  or  ApAn,  dat  ApAin. 

ApAon,  adv.  at  one,  both,  together ;  ApAon  Leip,  along 
with  him. 

Ápo,  adj.  high,  mighty,  great,  noble ;  óp  Ápo,  on  high, 
publicly,  aloud :  see  Áipx>. 

Áp-o-nóp,  c.  s.  rn.  high  renown,  reputation  or  fame,  gen. 
-nóip. 

ÁpT>-tnAice,  c.  s.  m.  the  principal  or  arch  chiefs;  found  only 
in  th z  plural, 

Apip,  adv.  again, 

Apm,  s.  m.  a  weapon,  an  arm  ;  gen.  Aipm,  pi.  id. and  Apm  a. 

ApmAib,  s.  m.  dat.  pi.  of  Apm. 

ApmcA,  pt.  part,  armed. 

AppACUAC,  adj \  powerful,  vigorous,  brave ;  comp.  -CAije  ; 
50  h-AppACCAc,  adv.  vigorously  :  fr.  ApAC,  strength, 
vigour,  power. 

AppACCAp,  s.  m.  vigour,  strength,  valour,  courage ;  gen . 

-Aip. 

AppACCAige,  adj.  gen.  fem.  of  AppACUAC;  comp.  id. 

Ap,  prep,  out  of,  from  ;  Ap  pin,  adv.  from  that,  thence;  Ap 
a  h-Aicte  pm,  or  a  h-Aictepn,  from  the  day  after,  after 
that,  thereafter. 

Ap,  prep.  pron.  out  of  him,  out  of  it ;  from  him  or  it. 

Ap,  or  ip,  assertive  verb ,  pres,  is  or  are ;  Ap  eA i>,  it  is. 

Ap,  con j.  for  Ajup,  and. 

ApceAC,  adv.  in,  into;  more  properly  ipceAc,  in  (the)  house; 
it  is  always  used  with  a  verb  expressive  of  motion. 

ac,  an  intensitive  particle ;  as  in  AC^Apb,  comp.  adj.  very 
rough;  it  has  also  a  negative  power;  as  in  ACCutnAb, 
deforming.  Ac  is  written  aic  before  a  word,  whose 
first  vowel  is  slender. 

ACÁ,  sub.  verb.  ir.  pres,  tense,  am,  art,  is,  are ;  a  emphatic , 
and  cÁ  ;  imp.  bi, 

ACAip,  s.  m.  a  father;  gen.  ACAp,  pi.  AicpeACA  and  con- 
tractedly  Aicpe,  gen.  pi.  AicpeAc,  and,  by  syncope, 

ACpAC. 
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ACÁCAp,  sub.  verb  used  impersonally;  as  ip  hiaic  acácap 
AgAinn,  it  is  well  it  is  with  us,  it  is  well  oft' we  are (40); 
cÁÓAp  50  tnAic  beip,  it  is  well  with  him,  he  is  treated 
well  ;  ex.  O' Donovan's  Irish  Gr.  p.  254. 

Accuinge,  s.f.  a  petition,  a  request,  entreaty;  gen.  id.pl. 
-eAt>A. 

AcctmiA’ó,  pres.  part,  and  inf.  of  Accum,  deform,  disfigure. 
AcgApb,  c.  adj.  very  rough  or  rude  ;  fr.  ac  and  gApb. 
ac]\ac,  see  under  ACAip. 

b’,  for  bA  or  bub,  pt.  tense  of  ip ;  used  before  an  initial 
vowel  or  aspirated  p. 

bA,  assertive  verb ,  pt.  tense ;  sometimes  used  for  the  fut. 
(56). 

bAb,  (50  m-)  pres.  subj.  of  ip. 

bÁOAp,  v.  sub.  pt.  tense ,  pi  3.  they  were ;  modern  form,  bibe- 
At)Ap.  or  DÍOOAp 

bAibbe,  adj.  gen.  fem.  ofbAbb,  dumb,  mute;  silent,  quiet. 
bAilc-beimeAmiAC,  c.  adj.  of  the  great  blows  ;  fr.  bAibc, 
great,  mighty,  strong,  stout,  and  béimeAmiAC,  adj.  fr. 
béim,  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

bAite,  s.  vi.  a  residence  of  a  chieftain,  a  castle,  a  military 
station ;  gen.  id.  pi.  bAibce. 

bAiti,  v.  s.  a  taking,  an  extracting,  a  plucking;  gen.  bAinue. 
bAiii,  v.  a.  pluck,  tear-out,  cut,  take  from;  extort,  extract; 
touch,  occur,  appertain  or  refer  to  ;  ring;  fut.  bAitipib  ; 
inf.  do  bAin. 

bAiiicéite,  s.f.  a  wife,  a  spouse  ;  gen.  id.  recte>  beAiicéite. 
bAbb,  s.  m.  a  limb,  a  member ;  gen.  -Aibb,  pi.  id. 
bAiicpAcc,  s.f.  a  company  of  women  ;  gen.  -acca. 
b  AOg  Ab,  s.  vi.  danger,  apprehension  ;  gen.  -Aib,  pi.  id. 
bÁpc,  s.f.  a  ship,  gen.  bÁipce;  pi.  bÁpcA. 
bÁpp,  s.  m.  the  top,  the  uppermost  part  of  anything ;  gen. 
bÁipp,  pi.  id ;  Aip  bÁpp  riA  ,o-conn,on  the  crest  of  the 
waves. 

bÁp,  s.  vi.  death  ;  gen.  -Áip,  pi.  id. 

beA ■§,  adj.  little,  small;  trifling,  insignificant;  comp.  ( ir .) 
niop  bug  a. 

béAb,  s.  vi.  a  mouth  ;  see  beub. 

béAb-bÁiiA,  c.  adj.pl.  of  béAb-bÁn,  white-mouthed. 

beAii,  s.f.  a  woman,  a  wife;  gen.  mnÁ,  dat.  iuhaoi  ;  pi. 

imiÁ,  gen.pl.  bAn  ;  dat.pl.  mriÁib. 
beAimuig,  v.  a.  bless,  greet,  salute;  inf.  -úgAb. 
beAtmuigce,  v.  s.  m.  gen.  of  beAunúgAb,  a  salutation,  a 
greeting. 


beAri-piogAin,  c.  s.f.  a  queen;  gen.  -piogriA. 
beApA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  bi  op,  a  spit. 
beAf\Aib,  dat.  pi.  of  biop. 

bdApAtii,  (oo)  v.  a.  ir.fut.  we  shall  give;  imp.  beip. 
bdAppAio,  (-oo)  v.  a.  ir.fut.  shall  or  will  give. 
beÁpiiA,  s.  f.  a  breach;  a  gap;  gen.  id.pl.  -iiAióe. 
beACA,  s.  f.  the  life,  the  world;  gen.  id.  and  sometimes 
beACAt) ;  dat.  is  also  found  written  beACAió  ;  beACA  is, 
however,  found  written  for  all  cases  of  the  sing. 
O'  Donovan'  ~  Ir.  Gr.  p.  106. 

i  .  .  .  Is.m.  a  beast,  an  animal ;  gen.  -Aig  ;  beiceA- 

a'oac,  |  -óAc  •orvAoibeAcuA,  a  Druidical  beast,  lit. 
beiceADAC,  \  a  beast  of  Dmidisra. 

béib,  (’oo)  v.  n.  ir.  shall  or  will  be ;  imp.  bi. 
béim,  s.f.  a  stroke,  a  blow,  a  cut ;  gen.  -dime,  pi.  -meAunA. 
b  dime  aii  n,  s.f.  gen.  pi.  of  b  dim. 
bdimioiiiiAC,  or  -meAmiAc,  adj.  effective,  vigorous, 
beinn,  s.f.  the  top  or  summit  of  a  mountain;  any  steep  or 
high  hill ;  also  a  promontory  or  headland  towards  the 
sea ;  as  beiivn  eA’OAip,  the  Hill  of  Howth  ;  gen.  beirme. 
beip,  v.  a.  ir.  bring,  bear,  take,  carry,  seize;  obtain,  get; 
pt.  tense,  pug,  sometimes  •oo  beip;  fut.  bdApfAiÓ  ;  inf. 
oo  bpeic  :  beip  Aip,  overtake, 
beip,  v.  a.  ir.  give,  grant,  present,  bestow,  confer ;  pres,  tense 
oo  boip  (37) ;  pt.  tense  cug  ;  fut.  bdAppyio  ;  inf.  fr. 

UAbAip  ÍS  OO  CAbAipC. 

beip  (oo)  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  beip,  bring ;  as  cpeuo  oo 
beip  oo’ti  epic  peo  iao,  what  has  brought  them  to  this 
countiy  (51). 

beipce,  v.  s.  gen.  of  beipeAÓ,  a  taking,  a  bringing  away, 
a  carrying  away  (57). 

beic  (00),  sub.  verb.  inf.  to  be ;  v.sub.  a  being,  an  existing  ; 

cond.  would  be,  for  the  modern  00  beiÓeAÓ  (38). 
beo,  ind.  adj.  living,  alive. 

beóÓAcc,  s.  f.  liveliness,  sprightliness,  vigorousness, 
bep  (00),  v.  a.  ir:  fut.  I  will  give,  bring,  or  takeaway; 

imp.  beip  ;  00  bdp  cac,  I  will  give  battle, 
beut,  J-.  m.  a  mouth  ;  emph.  beubfA  ;  gen.  bdib,  pi.  id. 
bi,  sub.  v.  n.  ir.  be  ;  pres,  tense,  UÁ  or  aca  ;  hob.  pres. 
broeAim  or  biorm  ;  pt.  tense,  00  bi,  was  ;  fut.  biAiÓ  or 
beió  ;  cond.  beióeAÓ  ;  pres.  subj.  go  b-puil ;  pt.  subj. 
go  pAib  ;  inf.  00  beic. 

bÍAÓ  sub.  v.  ir.  cond.  ancient  form  of  beióeAÓ, 
biAÓ,  s.  ?n.  food,  sustenance  ;  gen.  bio. 
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íiatj,  sub.  v.  ir.fut.  tense ,  put  for  biA'ÓAi’o  or  beibit),  they 
will  be  (28). 

biAib,  sub.  verb,  ir.fut.  indie,  and  subj.  shall  or  will  be. 
biAro,  sub.  verb.  pres.  hab.  they  are  wont  to  be  ;  this  form 
is  used  as  a  pres.  subj.  where  in  modern  Irish  b-puibit) 
would  be  used;  ex.  r>o  jjeóbAtn  pop  cÁ  h-Áic  ionA 
■m-biAro  riAh-eic  Agup  An  cApbAO  Ain  coiiheut),  we 
shall  ascertain  in  what  place  are  the  steeds  and  the 
chariot  under  guard  (44). 
biAp,  sub.  verb.  put.  shall  or  will  be  (20  and  22). 
bib,  v.  ir.  pres.  hab.  is  or  are  usually  (27). 

bióiT)  f  Su^‘  V’  Pres-  they  usually  are. 

bib,  s.  m.  gen.  of  biAb. 

bibeAp,  sub.  v.  ir.pt.  tense,  I  was. 

bfob  (do),  s.  v.  ir.pt.  hab.  used  to  be;  also  bibeAb. 

!s.  7n.  an  enemy ;  gen.  -bib.  The  derivation,  as 
given  in  Cormac's  Gloss,  is;  “  bfbbA  Grsecé 
bi-ACAUACop,  i.  e.  bis-mortuus,  1.  At)  poiibe 
bÁp  po  t>i,  he  deserves  death  twice.” 
bfob^Ab  (tjo),  v.  a.  and  n.  pt.  hab.  used  to  start;  imp. 

biobg,  start,  rouse,  startle;  inf.  t>o  bfobgAb. 
biop,  s.  77i.  a  spit ;  gen.  beApA,  pi.  biopACA. 
biopAC,  adj.  pointed;  pi.  -aca  ;  fr.  biop,  a  sharp  point,  a 
spear. 

biop,  j-.  v.  ir.  pres.  hist,  is  or  are  (26). 

bic  (Aip)  coi7ip.  adv.  in  existence;  at  all. 

bLÁb,  s.  7n.  fame,  renown,  reputation;  also  bbÁc,  gen. 

btÁCA. 

bbAp,  s.  m.  taste,  savour,  flavour;  gen.  blAip. 
bbeACCAC,  s.f  a  milch  cow;  gen.  -Aije,  pi.  -aca  :  peApgAC, 
a  dry  or  barren  cow. 

bbiA&iiA,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  bbiAÓAin,  a  year  :  as  pi.  it  is 
syncopated  for  bbiAbAimA. 

bboipc-béim,  c.  s.  f.  an  united  stroke ;  fr.  btorc,  a  congre¬ 
gation,  and  béim. 

bo,  put  for  bA,  or  bub,  pt.  tense  of  ip,  the  assertive  verb. 
bpÁicpe,  s.  77i.pl.  ofbpÁCAip;  contracted  fr.  bpÁicpeAÓA. 
bpÁicpeAÓ,  s.  771.  gen.  pi.  of  bpÁCAip. 
bnÁicnib,  77i.  dat.  pi.  of  bpÁCAip. 
bp»AOtiAÓ,  adj.  dewy;/h  bpAOii,  a  drop;  dew. 
bpÁc  (50),  adv.  for  ever  ;  lit.  to  judgment  (last). 
bpÁCAip,  s.  m.  a  brother  ;  gen.  -Ap,  pi.  bpÁicpeACA,  and  by 
contraction  bpÁicpe;  ge7i.  pi.  bpÁicpeAÓ. 
bpÁÚAp,  J'.  m.  ge7i.  of  bpÁCAip. 
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bpeic,  (’oo),  v.  a.  ir.  inf  of  beip. 

bpeic,  v.  s.  a  bringing  or  bearing  away,  a  seizing,  a  taking. 
bpiACAp,  s.  m.  a  word  of  honour ;  gen.  bpeicpe,  pi.  bpiA- 

CpA. 

bpiocc,  s.  m.  a  spell,  an  incantation;  gen.  -ca,  pi.  id. 
bpipeAÓ,  v.  s.  a  breaking,  a  breach  ;  gen.  bpipue. 
bpipce,  pt. part,  broken, 
bpoit),  s.f.  bondage,  captivity;  gen.  -oe. 
bpóm,  s.  f.  dat.  of  bpó,  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  gen.  b ]\6r\t  pi. 
bpómce. 

bpug,  s.  m.  a  palace,  a  distinguished  house ;  notably  that  on 
the  Boyne,  known  as  bpug  ua  bóinne;  gen.  bpuig,  pi. 
bpugA. 

bpuinn,  s.  f.  dat.  ofbponn,  a  limit,  a  time;  go  bpuinn  ati 
bpÁCA,  to  the  brink  of  judgment. 
buA&A,  ind.  adj.  precious,  valuable. 

buAit),  s.  f.  victory,  conquest,  success;  excellence,  virtue, 
an  attribute,  a  good  quality;  gen.  -Aibe;  pi.  -aÚa. 
buAit,  v.  a.  strike,  beat;  pt.  tense,  do  buAib;  fut.  buAit- 
pib;  inf.  do  bu  aLat). 

buAine,  adj.  comp,  of  bu  An,  lasting ;  more  lasting ;  super,  ip 
buAine,  most  lasting. 
buAbAÓ  (do),  v.  a.  inf.  of  buAib. 
buAn,  adj.  lasting,  long,  durable. 
buAn-oroe,  s.  a  tragic  and  hopeless  fate. 
bA,  1  assertive  verb,  pt.  tense  of  ip,  is;  was ;  bub  is  also  found 
bub,  I  as  a  fut.  tense ,  instead  of  bup. 
buvóe,  s.f.  thanks;  gen.  id. 

buibeAC,  adj.  (fr.  buibe)  thankful;  go  buibeAC,  adv. 
thankfully: 

buibeAcup,  s.  m.  thanks,  gratitude;  gen.  -Aip;  fr.  buibeAc, 
thankful. 

buióne,  s.f.  gen.  of  buibeAn,  a  company,  a  troop,  a  band, 
a  party. 

buipbe,  adj.  comp,  of  bopb,  haughty,  severe, 
bun  at),  s.  m.  origin,  stock,  root,  foundation;  gen.  -Aib, 
pi.  id. 

bup,  poss. pron.  your  ( causes  e  clip  sis'). 
bup,  v.  ir.  fut.  of  ip. 


CÁ,  interrog.  pron.  what,  or  where. 

CAbAip,  s.  f  help,  relief,  succour;  gen.  cAbpA,  and 
-bApCA. 

cÁc,  indef.  pron.  all,  all  in  general ;  gen.  cáic. 


CAXJAf,  s.  m.  honour,  friendship,  respect ;  gen.  -Alp. 
cÁiti,  s.f.  tribute,  tax  ;  gen.  cÁtiA,  and  also  caiiac. 
cÁip-oeAf,  s.  m.  friendship,  amity ;  gen.  -nip. 

CAifpiAClAC,  c.  adj.  of  the  twisted  teeth;  fr.  cAf,  twisted, 
and  pacLac ,fr.  piACAil,  a  tooth. 
caic,  m.  gen.  of  cau,  a  cat. 

caic,  v.  a.  spend,  use,  consume,  exhaust ;  throw,  cast ;  inf. 
"DO  CAICeAlfl. 

cAiceAtfi,  i).  a.  inf.  of  caic  ;  v.  s.  m,  spending,  consuming, 
wasting;  gen.  CAicce. 

caL Anpopc,  c.s.m.  a  harbour,  port,  haven;  gen.  -puipc, 

-pi.  id. 

CAbniA,  ind.  adj.  brave,  valiant,  stout. 
cÁriA,  s.f.  gen.  of  cÁin. 
caocac,  num.  adj.  fifty. 

CAOiiieAtjW.  i,  m.  a  wailing,  a  lamenting,  a  crying;  gen. 

CAOince  :  anglicised,  keening. 

CAomce,  'o.  s.gen.  of  cAomeAn. 

CAOinceAC,  adj.  sad,  sorrowful,  mournful,  melancholy. 
caoL,  adj.  slender;  j.  m.  the  smaller  part,  the  narrow  part 
of  anything ;  caoL  coipe,  the  small  of  the  foot  (46), 
CAob  a  rhtnniL,  the  small  of  his  neck  (17). 
caj\a,  s.  m.  a  friend;  gen.  cAf\An,  dat.  CApAin ;  pi. 
cÁipne. 

c Apb An,  s.  m.  a  chariot,  a  carriage,  a  waggon,  a  litter ; 
gen.  -Ain,  pi.  id. 

CAppAi^,  s.f.  a  rock;  gen.  cAppAi^e,  syncopated,  CAip^e. 

CAf,  adj.  twisted. 

cac,  s.  in.  a  cat ;  gen.  caic,  pi.  id. 

cac,  s.  m.  a  battle ;  gen.  caca,  pi.  id. 

cÁCAip,  s.f.  a  fortress,  a  court ;  gen.  cÁcpAÓ,  dat.  cÁcpAij, 

pi.  -p  AC  A. 

CAcbÁpp,  c.  s.  m.  a  helmet,  a  head-piece  ;  gen.  -bÁipp. 
cAC-ifnbeAn,  c.  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  battle  champion;  gen .  -ifubin. 
cÁcpAÓ,  s.f.  gen.  of  cÁCAip. 
cÁcp  ai  jj,  s.f.  dat.  of  cÁCAip. 

CACujAt),  v.s.vi.  a  fighting,  battling;  gen.  -tngce. 

ce“X)  J  num.  adj.  a  hundred ;  nÁ  céAn,  two  hundred, 
ceun  )  J 

céAn,  num.  adj.  first. 

céAnpAnAc,  adj.  sensible,  intelligent,  discreet. 
céAnnA,  1  adj.  same,  similar  ;  mAp  An  5-ceumiA,  like  the 
ceuniiA,  J  same,  likewise,  also  ;  s.  the  same  thing. 
céAnóip,  j  adj.  immediate  ;  a  5-céAnóip,  or  pÁ  céAnóip, 
ceunóip  j  adv.  at  the  first  hour,  immediately,  at  once. 


ceAtiA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cion,  love,  affection,  desire. 
ceAnA,  adv.  already,  however,  howbeit;  AccceAiiA,  but  (all) 
the  same,  nevertheless,  howbeit ;  Aip  ceAiiA,  in  like 
manner,  likewise;  acc  acá  nib  ceAnA,  but  there  is  one 
thing,  however, 

ceAiijAib,  v.  a.  bind,  fasten,  fetter,  tie,  secure,  inf.  -aL. 
ceAn^Ah,  s.  m.  a  knot,  a  tie ;  gen.  -Ait,  pi.  id. 
ceAnn  (or  cionn)  s.  m.  a  head,  a  point  (27);  end,  limit,  ter¬ 
mination  (27)  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cinn  :  lonÁp  g-cionn, 
ahead  of  us,  before  us,  impending  over  us;  cajv  a 
jr-ceAnn  (óp  a  5-ceAun  MS.  23  E.  16),  over  them,  for 
them  ;  Aip  ceAnn,  or  a  5-ceAnn,  comp.  prep,  to,  or  for, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  after  a  verb  expressive  of 
motion. 

ceAnnAc,  s.  m.  a  buying,  a  purchasing ;  a  reward. 
ceAnnAib,  s.  m.  dat.  pi.  of  ceAnn. 

ceAnnpopc,  c.  s.  m.  a  chief,  a  leader,  a  ruler,  a  governor; 
gen.  cirmmnpc,  pi.  id. 

ceAfAcc,  s.  j.  fault-finding,  grumbling,  murmuring;  gen. 
-ACCA. 

ceAcpAp,  s.f.  four  persons,  men  or  women. 

ceib,  v.  a.  conceal,  hide ;  inf.  00  ceihc. 

céihe,  s.  m.  f  a  spouse,  a  husband  ;  gen.  id.  ;  indef.  pron. 

each  other ;  he  céihe,  adv.  phr.  together. 
céiheAbAip,  v.  n.  bid  farewell,  take  leave ;  inf.  céiteAb- 

■JAAT). 

céiheAbpAt),  s.  m.  leave,  farewell;  gen.  -aió. 
céihh,  s  f.  dat.  of  ciaIX. 

céijvoe,  s.f.  gen.  of  céApo,  science,  art ;  trade,  profession, 
or  calling. 

cent),  nu?n.  adj.  a  hundred  ;  uaoi  ceut),  nine  hundred. 

ciA,  interrog. pron.  who,  which,  what. 

ciaIX,  s.  f.  sense,  reason,  meaning;  discretion,  prudence ; 

gen.  céibbe,  dat.  céihh. 
ciAn,  adv.  long,  lasting,  tedious;  comp.  céme. 
ci An Aib  (ó)  adv.  a  little  while  ago. 

cíó,  \conj.  although,  even ;  cfb  or  gib  cpA  acc,  comp.  conj. 
51-6,/  howbeit,  albeit,  however. 

gíó  bé,  cibé,  or  gibé,  indef .  pron.  whoever,  whatever. 
cibpeAt),  v.  a.  ir.fut.  of  cim,  I  see  ;  I  shall  or  will  see. 
cíóceAp,  v.  a.  ir. pres. pass,  used  impersonally;  as  cíóceAp, 
OAmpA,  it  appears  to  me  ;  mihi  videtur. 
cim,  (00)  v.  a.  ir.  pres,  tense ,  I  see  ;  pt.  tense ,  connAipc  ; 

fut.  cíópó  ;  cond.  cíópeAÓ  ;  imp.  peic. 
cinéAÍAé  (pAoip)  c.  adj,  (free)  clansman,  free-born. 
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Cum,  v.  a.  determine,  decide,  resolve  on;  pt.  tense,  •oo 
citm  ;  inf.  x>o  civmeAtriAin. 

citin,  s.  ?n.  gen.  and  pi.  of  ceAiin. 

cmtibeApu,  c.  s.  f.  a  helmet,  head-dress ;  gen.  -beipce, 
pi.  id. 

cirmeAt),  v.  s.  a.  a  deciding,  determining,  resolving  on  ;  gen , 
cm  rice. 

citnieAT)  (’oo),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  was  resolved,  decided;  imp. 
ac.  citm. 

cion,  s.  m.  a  desire,  fondness  ;  gen.  ceAnA. 

cionn,  s.  m.  a  form  of  ceAnn,  q.  v.  ;  op  a  g-cionn,  over, 
or  above  them  ;  op  bup  5-cionn,  over  ye  or  you ;  lottÁp 
5-cionn,  ahead  of  us,  before  us,  awaiting  us ;  Aip  a 
5-cionn,  for  them,  before  them  ;  óp  cionn,  comp.  prep. 
over,  above. 

cionn oy,  interrog.  pron.  in  what  way,  how,  what. 

cioppbAb,  s.  m.  a  slaughtering,  maiming,  mangling ;  gen. 

-Alt),  pi.  id. 


or  -Aij,  v.  a.  take  away,  waste,  consume ; 
shed,  mutilate,  mangle,  mortify ;  pt.  tense , 
■oo  ciorvpbAig, 


ciop,  s.f.  rent,  tax  ;  gen.  cíopA  ;  cíop-cÁm,  a  rent-tribute. 
ciúrhAif,  s.f.  a  selvage,  edge,  borders  or  limits  of  a  country  ; 
gen.  -pe,  pi.  -yeACA ;  ciumAip-gopniA,  c.  adj.  pi. 
blue-bordered. 

cbAiy-beAcnA,  c.  adj.  pi.  of  -teACAn,  wide-grooved;  fr. 

cbAf,  a  furrow,  a  trench  ;  a  hollow,  a  groove. 
clAnn,  s.f.  a  tribe,  a  clan,  children  ;  gen.  ciomne  ;  dat. 
cbom w,pl.  cbAnnA. 

cbAocbob,  s.  m.  a  change,  an  alteration  ;  a  reflection  (17) ; 
gen.  -01Ó,  pi.  id. 

cbAOit»,  v.  a.  defeat,  subdue,  conquer  ;  inf.  ( ir )  t>o  cÍAOióe. 
cbAorbeAb.  (no),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  clAoit). 
cLaou,  adj.  bent,  inclined. 

ctÁp,  s.  m.  a  board,  a  table ;  a  plain ;  gen.  -Áip,  pi.  id.  and 
cLÁjAA. 

clé,  ind.  adj.  left,  left-handed. 

cteAcc,  v.  a.  and  n.  accustom,  habituate,  inure,  practise, 
use ;  inf.  cbeAccAt). 

cleAf,  s.  m.  a  feat,  a  feat  in  legerdemain ;  a  play,  a  trick ; 

gen.  cbeAfA,  pi.  id.  and  -peAUA. 
cteib,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cl/iAb. 
cteicm,  s.f.  a  breast,  a  chest ;  gen.  -me. 
chi.  ind.  adj.  left  ;  also  cbé. 

cliAb,  s.  m.  a  breast,  a  chest,  bosom;  gen.  cléib,  t>l.  id*. 


cbiAniAin,  s.m.  a  son-in-law:  gen.  cbeAtrmA,//.cbeAtfmACA. 
cboc,  s.f.  a  stone  :  gen.  choice,  pi.  cbocA,  dat.  pi.  cbocAib. 
cboic,  s.f.  dat.  of  cboc. 

cboibeAth,  s.m.  a  claymore,  asword  ;£V?/z.cboibim,  pl.c'Loii»  trie, 
cboibme,  s.  m. pi.  of  cboibeAih. 
cboinn,  s.f.  dat.  of  cbAtm  ;  gen.  cboinn  e. 
chop,  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  pass,  was  heard ;  pt.  part ,  having  heard  ; 
imp.  ac.  chum. 

cbu,  s.  m.  fame,  renown  ;  gen.  id. 

ciuAf,  s.f.  an  ear ;  gen.  cUiAipe,  pi.  cbuApA,  dat.  pi.  cbtiAp- 
Aib. 

cbuicce,  s.  m.  pi.  of  cluice,  a  game ;  also  funeral  games,  or 
solemnities. 

cbtnn,  v.  a.  ir.  hear;  pt.  tense,  cuaLato ;  inf.  vo  chop  and 
cboipcm  ;  pt.  pass.  t)0  chop,  was  or  were  heard. 
cnÁrh,  s.  m.  a  bone  ;  gen.  cnÁith,  pi.  cnÁtfiA. 
cnÁmApbAc,  s.f.  a  skeleton. 

cneAt),  s.f.  a  wound  ;  gen.  cnéibe,  pi.  -eAbA  ;  Aop  cneAb, 
the  wounded. 

cnoc,  s.  m.  a  hill;  gen.  cnuic,  pi.  id.  and  choca  ;  anglicised, 
knock. 

cnocÁn,  s.  m.  a  little  hill ;  Án  diminutive  ;  gen.  -Áin,  pi.  id. 
cmiic,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cnoc. 

cocaIX,  s.  m.  a  cloak,  a  mantle ;  gen.  -Aibb,  pi.  id. 
cot/Iat),  s.  m.  sleep;  gen.  cotJAbcA. 

co^Ab,  s.  m.  war;  gen.  co^ca,  in  text,  co^Aib  ( 1 2 ) ;  pi. 

-^avó,  -t;cuibe  and-^ÚA. 
co^Aip,  v.  a.  whisper;  pt.  tense,  •oo  co^Aip. 
co^Ap,  s.  in.  a  whisper;  a  conspiracy;  gen.  -Aip. 
coiccitip,  s.f.  a  fortnight;  gen.  -ipe,  pi.  -peACA. 
coibce,  adv.  ever;  always. 

coibb,  s.f.  a  wood,  a  grove  ;  gen.  coibbe ;  pi.  coibbce,  gen. 

pi.  -ceAb. 
cóirh,  see  com. 

cóithbpipeAb,  v.  a.  inf.  to  break  utterly,  or  completely, 
cóimcéim,  c.  s.f.  equal  degree  or  dignity;  gen.  -céime,  pi. 

-céimeAntiA,  gen.  pi.  -céimeAiin. 
cóimbeAp,  c.  adj.  convenient,  suitable  ;  well  adapted. 
cóirhbíocpA,  c.  adj.  ardent,  diligent;  50  cónfibiocpA,  very 
ardently. 

cóiihéipje,  c.  s.f.  a  combined  rising,  an  insurrection, 
coitheut),  v.  a.  watch,  guard,  keep,  preserve;  inf.  id ;  a  5 
cóimeu'o,  pres.  part,  guarding, 
cóitneu’o,  s.  m.  a  guarding,  watching,  observing  :  inspection  ; 
gen.  -eut>A  ;  bucc  cóitheu'OA,  a  body  of  guard,  a  guard. 


coimeunA,  v.  s.  gen.  of  cóimeut). 

cóimeuoui&e,  s.  m.  a  guardian,  a  protector;  gen.  id. 

cóimpipcib,  c.  adj.  courageous. 

cóimÍíonmAipe,  c.  adj.  comp,  of  cóimbíonmAp,  numerous, 
plentiful,  populous. 

cóimneAf  a,  c.  adj.  comp,  of  cómpogup,  near;  next. 
cóimpeAmAp,  c.  adj.  equally  thick. 

coimie,  s.  f.  a  meeting;  gen.  id  ;  iouat)  coiuue,  a  place  of 
meeting,  a  rendezvous:  a  g-coi rme,comp.  prep,  against. 
coirnieALL,  s.f.  a  torch;  gen.  -rmie, pi.  -tinbi. 
cóip,  adj.  right,  just ;  comp.  cópA  :  gup  cóip  uo  tug,  that 
it  was  right  for  Lugh,  that  Lugh  ought, 
coipe,  s.f.  a  cauldron,  a  boiler;  gen.  id.  pi.  -e&"b&  ;  ex¬ 
plained  by  pc  Ab  aVL,  in  Cormads  Gloss. 
coipig,  v.a.  prepare,  arrange,  dress  out,  rig;  inf.  oo  cop¬ 
ug  at). 

coipigeAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  coipig  ;  was  or  were  prepared, 
or  made  ready, 
coif,  s.f.  dat.  of  cop. 

coicceAim,  adj.  vulgar,  common,  public ;  go  coicceAim, 
adv.  in  common,  in  general. 

coiccmne,  adj.  gen.  fern,  and  pi.  of  coicceAim  ;  a  g-coiu- 
cmne,  adv.  in  common,  in  general, 
cotoiii ah,  s.  m.  a  pillar,  a  prop,  pedestal;  gen.  -Ain, 

pi.  id. 

com,  inseparable  prefix  ;  usually  prefixed  to  words 
whose  first  vowel  is  broad,  and  cónii  to  words  whose 
first  vowel  is  slender.  It  sometimes  signifies  equal, 
mutual,  corresponding ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  prefix  con  or  com  in  the  English,  as  cóm- 
t»Áit,  a  convention;  whilst  in  many  places  it  is  a  simple 
intensitive. 

cóni  Ainm,  s.  m.  a  surname,  an  additional  name,  the  peculiar 
name  by  which  one  is  known. 

cótfiAip,  s.f.  presence ;  gen.  -pe :  Aip  a  cóiiiAip,  before 
him  (n);  pÁ  ri-Áp  g-cótfiAip,  against  us  (25);  pÁ 
cóniAip,  comp.  prep,  for,  against. 
coniAipce,  s.f  mercy,  protection  ;  gen.  id. 
cóniAipbe,  s.f.  counsel,  advice  ;  decision;  gen.  id. 
cóiriAipl/ig,  v.  a.  counsel,  advise,  consult;  cóniAipligceAp 
ac a  ^impersonal),  they  advise  with  each  other  ;  inf. 
com  Aipl/iugAb. 

cótíiaLcaÚa,  s.  m.  pi.  of  cóiiiaLca,  a  foster  brother;  recte 
cóiiróÁbcA. 

cómÁpo,  c.  adj.  equally  high,  exalted. 
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cómAppA,  s.f.  a  neighbour;  gen .  -pAii,  dat.  -pAin,  pi.  -pAn- 
nA  :  phonetic  form  of  old  Ir.  irreg.  superlative  com- 
neppAm. 

com  Ap ,  s.  m.  strength,  power;  gen.  -Aip. 
cómbÁiL,  s.f.  a  convention,  a  meeting,  an  interview  ;  oppo¬ 
sition ;  gen.  -'óÁLa,  when  used  in  government  with  the 
prep,  a,  it  very  often  denotes  hostile  opposition ;  ex. 
(52);  hence  the  comp.  prep,  a  5-CÓ1ÍTÓÁ1L,  in  the  ren¬ 
counter  of ;  the  prep,  a  does  not,  however,  always  re¬ 
strict  it  to  this  meaning  ;  as  x>o  §Ab  au  pig  iua  5-coinne 
Agup  iua  ^-cónróÁih  (44),  the  king  went  to  meet  and 
interview  them. 

cónrÓAin^eAn,  c.  adj.  very  strong,  secure, 
comb  Ain  511  e,  c.  adj.  pi.  of  preceding. 

cómpeApbA,  recte  cóim-peApbA,  c.  adj.  very  manly  ;  fr. 

com,  intensitive,  and  peAp&A,  fr.  peAp,  a  man. 
cómpogu  \,c.adj.  equally  or  very  near;  s.m.  proximity,  vicinity. 
cómbAnn,  s.  m.  a  combat ;  gen.  -bAinn  ;  fr.  com  and  hour», 
angry. 

cómbuAC,  c.  adj.  as  swift,  equally  swift. 
cómmAic,  c.  adj.  so  good,  so  excellent,  equally  good, 
cómmóp,  c.  adj.  so  great,  equally  great, 
commute,  s.f.  a  dwelling,  a  habitation;  gen.  id. 
comópAb,  v.  a.  inf.  to  gather  together,  or  assemble;  imp. 
comóp. 

cornpAp,  s.f.  the  body,  chest,  trunk. 

cómpAC,  s.  m.  a  meeting,  a  junction  ;  a  fight,  a  combat;  also 
inf.  of  the  verb  cómpAic. 

cómpÁb,  s.  m.  a  conversation,  a  dialogue ;  gen.  -Áró,  pi. 

-pÁice  ;  ú.  coiii  (con)  together,  and  pAb,  to  speak. 
cómpAic,  v.  a.  fight,  battle,  combat;  pt.  tense ,  no  cóm- 
p  Aic,  inf.  x>o  cómp ac. 

cómpún,  s.  m.  a  conspiracy,  a  joint  design  ;  gen.  -púi w,  pi. 

id.  bticc  cómpúiti,  conspirators. 
cómpAmAÓ,  adj.  marked,  indented,  (17).  O’Curry. 
cómpAiiAt),  recte  compuAUAT),  quietness,  rest,  tranquillity  ; 
A-  com,  intensitive ,  and  puAriAt)  or  puAn,  rest,  repose  ; 
cumpAti Ah,  in  O'Reilly’s  Die. 
cómpAnn^AC,  c.  adj.  so  desirous,  covetous,  greedy. 
cómpoibbpeAC,  c.  adj.  equally  bright,  or  luminous. 
cómuppÁncA,  c.  adj.  so  intrepid,  daring,  or  dauntless, 
con,  s.f.  gen.  of  cu,  a  hound. 
conAip,  s.  f.  a  way,  a  path  ;  gen.  -Aipe. 
concAt)Ap  (’oo),  v.  a.  ir.pt.  tense ,  they  saw.  \  . 
coticAmAp  (■00),  v.  a.  ir.pt.  tense ,  we  saw.  j  imP‘  b010. 


con^nAb,  s.  m.  help,  succour  ;  gen.  con^AnnA ;  also  cutij;- 
nAifi. 

comiAipc  (t)o),  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense ,  he  or  she  saw. 
cop,  .f.  m.  a  turn,  occasion  ;  engagement,  pledge,  surety  ; 
t>o’n  cop  po,  upon  this  turn ;  gen.  coip,  pi.  id. ;  also 
cup,  gen.  and  pi.  cuip. 

copp,  j.  m.  a  body,  a  corpse ;  gen.  cuipp,  pi.  id. 
copcAip,  s.f.  a  border,  fringe,  embroidery  ;  gen.  -cAipe. 
copu^Ab,  v.  a.  inf.  of  coipi§,  arrange,  dress  out,  rig;  used 
passively  at  p.  36. 

copui geAcc.  s.  f.  a  surety,  guarantee,  recognisance  ;  gen. 
-eACCA. 

cop,  s.  f.  a  foot  ;  gen.  coipe,  pi.  copA. 

copAin,  v.  a.  defend,  contend;  inf.  vo  copAinc,  or  vo 
copnAÓ. 

copArriAib,  adj.  like,  alike,  resembling. 
copgAp,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc  ;  gen.  -Aip. 
coptiAb,  v.  a.  inf.  of  copAin. 

copnAtfi,  s.  m.  defence,  protection  ;  gun.  copvnuA. 
cpAnn-peAmpA,  c.  adj.  pl.  of  -peAtfiAip,  thick-shafted. 
cpeAC,  s.  f.  a  cattle  prey,  plunder,  booty,  spoil ;  gen. 

cpeice  ;  pi.  cpeACA,  dat.  pi.  -cAib. 
cpéAcc,  s.f  a  sore,  scar  ;  gen.  cpéACCA,  pi.  id. 

cpéAT>'  }  ^n^err0S-  pron-  what, 
cpice,  s.f.  gen .  of  cpioc. 

cpioc,  s.f.  a  region,  country,  territory;  end,  limit,  conclu¬ 
sion;  gen.  cpice,  pi.  cpiocA,  dat.pl.  -Aib. 
cpíocnujAÓ,  v.  s.  an  ending,  finishing,  accomplishing; 

gen.  -uijce  ;fr.  cpíocnui^,  end,  finish,  accomplish, 
cpo,  s.  f.  a  fortress,  a  fortified  place  ;  a  pen  or  circle  of 
brave  men  ranged  round  their  chief  in  battle — O’Curry  ; 
blood,  gore ;  an  eye  or  socket,  as  in  cpo-pAippmge,  c. 
adj.pl.  of  -pAippinge,  wide  socketed, 
cpob,  .y.  m.  property,  chattels ;  gen.  id. 
cpoÓA,  adj.  valiant,  brave,  heroic  ;  50  cpóÓA,  valiantly. 
cpoiceAnn,  s.  m.  a  skin,  a  hide  ;  gen.  cpoicrnn,  pi.  cpoicne. 
cporóe,  s.m.  a  heart;  gen.  id.pl.  c\^o\vie.gen.  pi.  cpoibceAb. 
cponiAib,  v.  a.  and  n.  imp.  pi.  of  cpom.  bend,  swoop  ;  inf. 
vo  cpomAÓ. 

cpop-ópbA,  c.  adj.  golden  crossed,  gold-guarded. 
cpuAt),  adj.  hard,  firm,  difficult ;  severe,  stiff,  stubborn ; 
cpuAb-mtfineAC,  very  deadly. 

cpuAbAp,  }  m‘  hardness>  ri20Ur»  strength  ;  gen.  -Aip. 
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imp.  clum. 


cuca  prep.  pron.  to  them;  emph.  cucApAn 
cu^Aib.  prep.  pron.  to  ye,  emph.  cu^Aibpe 
cur;  Ainu  prep.  pron.  to  us  ;  empli.  cugAinne 


cpuc,  s.f.  form,  shape,  appearance;  gen.  cpoÚA. 
cu,  s.f.  a  hound;  gen.  con  ;  dat.  com  ;  pi.  coiuue. 
cuA'ó’OAp  (t)o)  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  tense ,  they  went  \  . 
cuathuap  (00)  v.  n ,  ir.pt.  tense,  we  went  jimP'  re1t>>  S0t 
cu  Aib  (no)  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  tense,  he  or  she  went ;  uiAp  t)o 
cu  Alb  aca  Aip  gAc  opon^,  how  they  had  overcome 
every  people  (48)  ;  lit.  how  it  went  with  them  over  every 
people. 

cuAipc,  s.f.  a  visit,  a  visitation,  a  tour;  gen.  -ajvca. 
cuaLa  \(t)o)  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense ,  he  or  she' 
cuAbAit)/  heard,  or  did  hear, 
cu aLa’oap  (t>o)  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense ,  they 
heard,  or  did  hear.  , 

cu  An,  s.  m.  a  bay,  a  haven,  a  harbour  ;  gen.  -Ain,  pi.  -auca. 
cubAC,  i.e.  cóthpAt),  an  equal  or  corresponding  depth.  See 
note  6 Ja. 

Used  aftef 
verbs  expres¬ 
sive  of  motion, 
like  the  prep. 
cum,  to  or  for, 
which, with  the 

cu^ac  prep.  pron.  to  thee  ;  emph.  cugACfA  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  unites 
to  form  these 
Vcombinations. 
cuibe,  ind.  adj.  meet,  seemly,  proper,  fitting. 
cuit>,  s  f.  a  part,  a  portion;  gen.  coda. 
curoeAcu,  s.  f.  a  party,  a  company  ;  gen.  -eAÓCA. 
cuioeAccAin,  s.f.  company,  societv. 
cuige,  prep.  pron.  to  him,  to  it ;  fr.  cum,  prep,  and  é. 
cuibeÁn,  s.  m.  a  whelp  ;  gen.  -em,  pi.  id. 
cumpm,  v.  a.  pres,  tense ,  I  request ;  imp.  cumir;. 
cumi^,  v.  a.  request,  desire,  solicit,  require,  demand ;  inf. 
( ir. )  t)o  cumgib. 

cuip,  v.  a.  put,  place,  send,  despatch;  oblige,  force,  com¬ 
pel,  constrain  :  bA  bAOCUAiAnr;  t>ume  eibe  Agup  a 
AnbpeAC  t>o  cuip  cuige  iao,  it  was  the  oppression  of 
another  man  and  his  unjust  sentence  that  forced  them 
to  it  (48) ;  cuip  Aip,  put  on,  yoke,  as  00  cuipeAÓ  au 
CApbAt)  opp  a,  the  chariot  was  yoked  to  them  ;  fight, 
as,  a  cpiAp  piomi  tio  cuip  móp  ngbeo,  O  ye  three  fair 
ones,  who  fought  many  fights  (63) ;  au  cac  x>o  cup, 
to  give  the  battle  ;  cast,  fling,  throw  (with  th z  prep,  ve), 
as,  do  cuipeAOAp  An  bucc  cóimeuoA  a  LÁm-ApmA 
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uite  ’óíob,  the  guarding  party  cast  all  their  hand- 
weapons  from  them  (34)  ;  try,  attempt,  endeavour,  as, 
beip  leAC  biop,  6  bi  cu  cóiimppÁncA  pm,  Agup  cup 
cum  a  beipce  'o’Áp  n-Ainróeóm  teAC,  take  a  spit  with 
thee,  since  you  were  that  brave  as  to  attempt  to 
cany  it  off  with  thee  despite  us  (57)  ;  employ  ór  en¬ 
gage  at,  as,  tiíop  puAip  (pé)  mnce  acc  bAimcpAcc  a^ 
cup  ’opuiue  Agup  cupcAipe,  he  only  found  in  it  (the 
island)  a  body  of  women  engaged  at  needle- work  and 
embroidery ;  00  cup  óp  Ápo,  to  proclaim  publicly  ;  pt. 
tense ,  no  cuip ;  fut.  no  cuippib,  cond.  no  cuippeAt)  ; 
inf.  no  cup  ;  pt.  pass.  t>o  cuipeAb. 
cuipp,  s.  m.  gen.  of  copp. 

cúip,  s.  f.  a  cause,  circumstance,  affair ;  gen.  cúipe ;  pi. 

cúipeAiiuA,  gen.  pi.  cúipeAim. 
cuipbe,  s.f  a  pulse,  a  vein;  gen.  cuipbeAu,  dat.  cuipteAin, 
pi.  -beAiiiiA. 

cut,  s.  m.  the  back  part  of  anything  ;  gen.  cúiL :  cút  a 
cirm,  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
cum,  also  written  no  cum,  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen. 
case)  to,  unto ;  used  after  verbs  denotingmotion,  whether 
the  verb  be  expressed  or  understood  (10)  ;  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of,  in  order  to  ;  as,  no  téig  pé  piine  Ap,  cum 
p  <36  At  a  'o’irmpiii  •oAoibpe,  he  let  us  away  from  there  in 
order  to  tell  the  tidings  to  ye  (7). 
cúiiiAC,  adj.  sorrowful,  mournful, 
cum  acc,  s.f  power,  might,  ability;  gen.  -acca. 
cúiiiAt),  s.  f  mourning,  sorrow,  grief  ;  gen.  -Aibe,  dat.  -ait>. 
cúmAÍ»,  s.  m.  form,  model,  pattern;  cúiiia,  id. 
curhAin,  v.  a.  remember;  111'op  cuifiAin  teo,  they  did  not 
remember. 

cuniAp,  s.  m.  strength,  power;  gen.  -Aip. 
cuhjjaiti,  v.  a.  help,  assist,  succour;  inf.  no  cunpiAm. 
cuii^iiAm,  v.  s.  m.  help,  assistance,  succour,  aid  ;  gen.  cung- 
A11CA ;  inf.  of  cun^Airi  ;  Ag  cunguAiii,  pres.  part. 
helping,  assisting. 

cu  11  up  At»,  m.  a  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  league ;  gen. 
cumiApcA,  pi.  id. 

cuncAbAipc,  s.  f.  danger,  jeopardy,  peril,  venture  ;  gen. 
-ce. 

cup  (t»o),  inf.  and  pres.  part,  of  cuip;  sb.  a  putting  away,  a 
banishing. 

cupAt),  s.  m.  a  champion,  a  warrior ;  gen.  and  pi.  -ait>  ;  fr. 

the  obs.  subs,  cup,  power,  manliness. 
cupAC,  s.  m.  a  coracle,  a  boat  of  wickerwork,  covered  with 
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skins  in  olden  times,  for  which  is  now  substituted  tarred 
calico  ;  gen.  -ai  j. 

cnpACA^}*^'  a<^j'  heroic>  brave,  courageous,  gallant. 

cupACAcu,  s.f.  heroism,  bravery ;  gen.  -acca. 
cu-fA,  cu,  a  hound,  with  the  emphatic  particle  pA. 


■o’,  contr.  for  oo,  poss.  pron.  ;  used  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  p  aspirate.  The  n’  of  no  is  also  some¬ 
times  changed  into  c’  before  a  vowel. 

■o’,  contr.  for  •oo,  sign  of  the  past ,  fut.  cond.  and  infinitive 
of  verbs.  See  no. 

n’,  contr.  for  the  -prep.  no  or  ne,  which  see. 

n’A,  contr.  for  the  prep.  ne  and  the  poss.  pron.  a  ;  of  his, 
her,  its,  their ;  for  the  prep,  ■oo,  in  its  signification  of  to, 
of,  by,  or  with ;  of,  to,  by,  or  with  his,  her,  its,  their ; 
and  of  these  prepositions  and  a,  the  relative ;  to  or 
of  whom,  which,  all  that,  what,  n’A  is  also  written  t)a. 

■oa,  sometimes  used  for  Ag,  sign  of  the  pres.  part.  ;  as  t)A 
bopgAt),  burning  them  (34). 

nÁ,  rel.  pron .  who,  which,  that  ;  all  who,  all  that,  what. 

DÁ,  num.  adj.  two. 

t>Á,  conj.  if  ( causes  eclipsis) ;  requires  always  to  be  followed 
by  the  cond.  mood. 

t>á,  conj.  though,  however;  ■oÁ  mioncA,  however  often. 

•0Á1Í,  s.f.  a  meeting,  convention;  a  hostile  meeting  (21); 
gen.  t)ÁIa. 

•0Á1L,  s.f.  news  ;  gen.  t>ÁLa  (21.) 

■OAin^ne,  adj.pl.  of  T>Ain5eAr>,  fast,  close,  secure  ;  strong, 
firm ;  comp.  id. 

’OÁLa,  comp.  prep,  {governs  the  gen.  case),  as  to,  as  for,  con¬ 
cerning,  as  regards. 

’oÁl/A,  gen.  of  ’0Á1L. 

•oaLca,  s.  m.  a  foster  son  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -ca*6a. 

•oa m,  prep.  pron.  to  or  for  me  ;  compounded  of  x>o  and  mé  ; 
emph.  ’OAttipA. 

■oÁn,  s.  m.  a  poem,  a  song ;  art,  science,  trade,  a  calling, 
profession;  gen.  ’oÁnA ,  pi.  ‘oática. 

"OAn Apt)A,  ind.  adj.  cruel. 

•OAOi  b,  prep.  pron.  to  ye,  for  ye;  fr.  no  and  ib;  emph. 
•OAOibpe. 

■oAome,  s.  m.  pl.(ir .)  of  nuine. 

■OAob,  s.  m.  a  chafer,  a  leech ;  gen.  nAOib. 


■oAOiiA,  |  inci  adj\  human. 

•OAOtlllA,  )  J 

’oÁjA,  contr.  of  prep,  'oo  ort>e,  and  Áp  poss.  pron. ;  of,  to, 
by,  or  with  our. 

•oÁp,  contr.  of  OÁ,  the  rel.  -pr.  and  po,  sign  of  the  pt.  tense, 
before  which  it  is  used. 

•OA-p,  prep,  by,  through;  used  in  swearing. 

’o ApA,  iiian.  adj.  second. 

•OAÓ,  j.  m.  a  colour,  a  complexion  ;  gen.  t>aua,  pi.  -CAtin  a, 
gen.  pi.  -cAnri. 

t)AC-Áibbe  c.  adj ,  pi.  of ’OAC-Á'lAirm,  beautifully  coloured  or 
complexioned  ;  Áibb e  pi.  of  Ábuirm. 

’OAÓ-ÁbAirm,  adj.  beautifully-complexioned. 
tie,  prep.  pron.  of  him,  of  it ;  ve  péiti,  of  himself  :  prep,  of, 
off,  from,  by,  contracted  to  -o’  before  an  initial  vowel  or 
p  aspirate.  Do  is  often  used  for  this  prep. 

"oeACAib,  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  subj.  of  céib,  go;  no  50  n-'oeACAro 
aca  oppA,  until  they  had  subdued  them  (40). 

•oeACAip,  adj.  difficult,  hard  ;  comp.  -cpA. 

T)eACOAOif,  or  •oeACAOAOip  ("OÁ  n-)  v.  n.  ir.  cond.  of  céií> ; 
they  would  go  or  would  have  gone ;  pAcpAroip  is 
the  usual  form  of  the  cond.  of  this  verb,  but  ■oeACAim, 
which  supplies  céró  with  the  pt.  subj.,  and  in  some 
cases,  according  to  O'  Donovan,  with  the  past  tense  of 
the  indie,  mood,  furnishes  in  this  instance  also  a  condi¬ 
tional  form  of  the  verb  (18). 

■oeÁ§,  adj.  good,  excellent ;  written  *oéi §  before  a  word 
whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  is  always  used  in  com¬ 
position. 

t)éA5,  l  num.  adj.  ten ;  used  only  in  composition,  as  T)Á 
T>eu£;,  )  béA£,  twelve. 

-oeÁjpbAi'le,  c.  s.  m.  a  noble  residence. 

•oeÁg-bÁpc,  c.  s.  f.  a  good  or  well-made  ship  ;  gen.  -bÁipce, 

pi.  -DÁpÓA. 

•oeÁg-cuÍAró,  c.  s.  m.  or  f.  suitable,  good,  or  becoming  ac¬ 
coutrements,  armour. 

•oeÁjpóÁn,  c.  s.  m.  an  excellent  poem. 

■oeÁj-óuirie,  c.  s.  m.  a  patron.  O'  Curry. 

’oeÁjj-tAOc,  c.  s.  m.  a  trained  or  expert  warrior. 

’oeÁjpt.UAg,  c.  s.  m.  and  f.  a  well-equipped  host  or  army; 

gen.  -Ai§,  and  -Aije,  pi.  -Aijce. 

’oeÁtjcA'pA,  c.  adv.  very  quick,  active,  or  expeditious. 

•oeAlb,  j.  m.  frame,  figure,  form,  shape ;  face,  appearance ; 
gen .  -bA,  pi.  id. 


■oeAbbpAbi,  s.  m.  splendour,  illumination,  brightness ;  gen. 

-AVÓ. 

t)eALujAÓ,  v.  s.  m.  a  parting,  separating;  a  separation;  gen. 
-ui§ce  :  inf.  and  pres.  part.  of  'oeA'lui^,  part,  sepa¬ 
rate. 

’oéAn,  v.  a.  ir.  do,  make,  act,  perform  :  see  -oeun. 

■oeAnArii,  v.  s.  a  making,  doing;  gen.  'oéAtvmA. 

’oéAnAth,  v.  a.  ir.  inf.  and.  pres.  part,  of  ■oéAti,  or  -oéun. 
’oéAirpAió,  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  shall  or  will  do  ;  imp.  -oéAn,  or 
•oeun. 

■oeA-jAA  (pÁ)  (under)  notice  ;  neApA,  sb.  notice,  cognizance  ; 
cue;  pÁ  rieA|AA  a  cocaiLc,  (he)  caused  its  digging  or  it 
to  be  dug  (19)  ;  under  this  idiomatic  use  of  pÁ  TieApA 
come  the  examples  given  in  O'Brien’s  Dictionary;  cue;  pé 
pÁ  'oeA-jAA  opcA,  he  commanded  or  obliged  them  ;  00 
béAp  pÁ  'oeA|\A,  I  will  cause,  or  bring  to  pass  ;  also  I 
shall  take  notice 

•oeA-pb,  adj.  sure,  certain,  true,  real ;  50  TieA-pb,  adv.  of  a 
certainty. 

’oeA-pbpÁCAip,  c.  s.  m.  a  real  brother;  fr.  ■oeApb,  and 
bpÁCAip,  which  see. 

’oéA-ppAiÓ,  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  of  AbAip  ;  will  say. 
oeApg,  adj.  red  ;  real :  ’oeA-p^  is  very  often  used  as  a  first 
factor  of  compounds  to  denote  intensity  ;  metaphor 
taken  from  heated  metal. 

•oeApSAt),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  was  or  were  wounded  ;  imp.  tieAp^, 
wound,  hurt. 

•oeAp^-Ap,  c.  s.  m.  great  slaughter ;  fr.  *oeApe;,  red,  which 
may  be  here  regarded  as  an  intensitive,  and  Áp, 
slaughter. 

•oeApg-óp,  c.  s.  m.  red  or  brilliant  gold. 

'oeApgCAOi,  v.  a.  hab.  pt.  pass,  used  to  be  wounded. 
■oeApmA'o,  s.  m.  forgetfulness,  oversight ;  gen.  -ait>. 
•oeÁpiiA,  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  subj.  made,  acted,  or  did  act. 

•oeÁpti  at),  v.  a.  pt.  pass.  subj.  of  Tie  An. 

•oeApoib,  adj.  poor,  wretched,  miserable. 

■oeAp,  s.  the  south ;  adj.  pretty,  handsome ;  ready,  dex¬ 
terous,  expert,  proper,  fit ;  comp,  'oeipe. 
t>eAfuij;-Ai§,  v.  a.  prepare,  get  or  make  ready;  pt.  tense , 
-oo  beAfvn  j ;  inf.  -ujjAb. 

’oeApuigeA'ó,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  was  or  were  prepared. 
t>ée,  s.  m.pl.  ir.  of  dia,  a  god. 

■oéi§,  adj.  see  T)eÁ§. 

■oeigeAUAC,  adj.  last,  hindermost,  hindmost. 
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oéijteAbA,  c.  s.  f.  a  good,  or  comfortable  bed;  gen. 

-beAbcA,  pi.  -beApCACA. 

■oeniiin,  s.f.  assurance,  certainty;  gen.  -tfme. 

•oéine,  s.  ardour,  vehemence. 

T)éineA&,  I  imp.  3.  let  (him)  do  ;  imp.  neAti. 

•oeAnAO,  j  r  J  \  j  y  jt 

beip,  (a)  v.  a.  ir.  press,  tense  of  Ab Aip. 

■oeipbpup,  c.s.f.  a  real  sister;  gen.  -pupA ;  fr.  *oeApb, 

real,  and  -pup,  a  sister, 

beipe,  (pÁ)  comp.  adv.  at  last. 

■oeipeAb,  s.  m.  the  end  or  conclusion;  pÁ  •óeipeA’ó,  at 
last. 

■oeipceAp,  (a)  v.  a.  ir.  pres.  pass,  of  AbAip;  (it)  is  said, 
■oeipe,  s.  f.  dress,  accoutrements ;  gen.  id. 

*oéicib,  s.  m.  dat.  pi.  of  t)iA,  a  god. 

•oeoc,  s.  f.  drink  ;  gen.  ir.  t)i  je,  pi.  *oeocA. 

•óeóig,  (pÁ)  adv.  finally,  at  length. 

•oeóni,  s.f.  will,  consent,  accord;  gen.  -ne;  t>o  oeoin,  adv. 
willingly. 

•oeun,  v.  a.  ir.  do,  make,  act,  perform;  also  t>eAn  and  *00111  ; 
pv.  tense  *oo  pijrie  ;  hab.past,  jnróeAÓ  ;  fut.  *oeunpAi*ó  ; 
cond.  -o  eti  11  p Ab ,  *o  e  Apn  a*6  ,  or  *01  on  511  at>  ;  inf.  t)  o  *6  eu  11  Atfi . 
'oeuiiAih,  v.  s.  making,  doing,  composing;  gen.  oeumriA; 

inf.  and  pres.  part,  of  *o6au  or -oeun. 

01,  prep.  pron.  of  her,  of  it ;  a  negative  particle  ;  see  t>io. 

*oi a,  j*.  m.  a  god;  gen.  t)é,  pi.  *oée,  or  *oéice. 

.  /  (a  n-)  comp.  prep,  after ;  iriA  &IA5,  after  him  or  it ; 

■01  aió*  1  111A  ^1A15’  after  ber  or  it;  inÁp  or  ionÁp  n-*oiAi§, 

’  (  after  us  ;  iiia  n-*oiAit>,  after  them. 

•oiAii-bpuice,  pt.  part,  fearfully  or  dreadfully  bniised 
crushéd,  broken  ;  fr.  *oiaii,  intensitive,  and  bpuice, 
pt.part.  of  bpuic,  bruise,  crush. 

•01  Ap  or  *oip,  coll.  sub.  f.  two  persons  or  personified  objects ; 
gen.  *oire  or  -oéipe. 

■oib,  prep.  pron.  to  ye  or  you  ;  etnph.  *oibpe  ;  also  t>AOib  ; 
fr.  bo  and  ib. 

*0;^,  s.f.  dat.  of*oeoc;  gen.  *0150. 

■oileAim,  .r.  f.  a  flood,  deluge;  gen.  *oibimie,  in  Text 
’oíleAiinA. 

•oibip,  adj.  faithful,  trusty,  friendly;  comp,  -oipbe. 

•oiiheAbb,  c,  j.  m.  an  insignificant  or  little  mass  ;  fr.  *oi 
a  negative  prefix ,  and  meAbb,  a  heap,  a  lump. 
•0111-beACATi,  comp.  adj.  wide  protecting  or  sheltering;  fr. 
*©i 011 ,  shelter,  protection,  and  beACAu,  wide* 
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■oírme,  prep,  pron.  emph .  of  Turin,  from  us,  of  us,  off-  us. 
t>io,  privative  particle ,  like  the  English  prefix  in  or  un,  and 
used  in  composition  with  words,  whose  first  vowel  is 
broad  :  -oi  is  used  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is 
slender. 

oiob,  prep.  pron.  of  them,  off  them,  from  them  ;  fr.  x>e,prep. 
and  i at). 

•oiocuiihne,  c.  s.f.  want  of  memory,  forgetfulness,  fr.  trio, 
privative ,  and  cuithne,  memory,  remembrance. 

’oiogAb,  v.  .a.  avenge,  revenge;  fut.  -oiogALpAiT),  cond, 
’OÍogAÍpAÓ. 

t)ío  jAÍCAp,  s.  m.  revenge,  vengeance ;  gen.  -Aip. 

■oiogpAip,  s.f  a  secret,  gen.  -pAipe ;  Lucu  -oiogpAipe,  con¬ 
fidants. 

■oiom,  prep.  pron.  of  me,  off  me,  from  me  ;  from  t>e,  prep. 
and  mé,  me. 

’oíoihAoineAf,  í.  m.  idleness:  gen.  -nip. 
oion,  s.  m.  shelter,  protection  ;  gen.  -oíoiia. 

■otongbAin,  v.  a.  fut.pl.,  we  shall  or  will  ward  off;  syn¬ 
copated  fr.  01  ngeobAin  ;  imp.  -oiongAb,  repress,  repel, 
ward  off,  drive  off,  repulse. 

’oiopmA,  s.  m.  and  f.  a  troop,  a  crowd,  a  multitude  ;  gen. 
id.  pi.  -AC A. 

t>ioc,  prep.  pron.  off  thee,  from  thee  ;  fr.  t>e,  of,  off,  or  from, 
and  cu. 

•oipeAc,  adj.  straight,  direct ;  gACA  n-tnpeAC,  adv.  directly, 
•oipe,  coll.  sub.  gen.  of  OiAp. 

■oiple,  adj.  comp,  and  pi.  of  tiibip,  reliable,  secure,  firm  (17); 
faithful,  beloved  (46). 

■oic,  s.f.  want,  defect;  destruction,  injury,  loss,  detriment; 
gen.  T)tce. 

t>ui  (a  11-)  adv.  to-day;  also  Amu. 

■oiubc,  v.  a.  deny,  refuse ;  pt.  tense,  t>o  T>iútc,  inf.  vo 
■óiúIca  t>. 

■obi  gceAp,  v .  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  legalised,  made  lawful  ; 
imp.  act.  T>ug. 

T)buice,  adj.  pi.  of  t>Lúc,  near,  close  to,  thickly  set^  close, 
tight ;  comp.  id. 

•00,  poss.  pron.  thy  (causes  aspiration) . 

•00,  prep,  of,  off,  from,  by  ;  often  written  for  the  prep.  T>e. 

■do,  prep.  pron.  to  him  or  it ;  for  him  or  it  pemph.  T>opAn. 

’oo,  prep,  to,  for;  by,  with,  denoting  the  manner,  means, 
or  instrument;  towards,  at,  as  eng  (pé)  upcAp  T>e,  T)o’n 
pig,  he  made  a  cast  from  him  at  the  king  (43) ;  in,  on, 
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at;  as,  ■oo’ii  cop  po,  upon  this  occasion,  ■oo’n  CAob  eibe 
on  the  other  side ;  ■oo  péip,  comp.  prep,  according 
to;  t>’dip,  comp.  prep,  after;  ’o’ionnpAigi'ó,  comp.  prep. 
to,  towards. 

•oo  ( causes  aspiration )  sign  of  the  past  tense,  as  ’oo  cuAt>- 
oa|\,  they  went;  of  the  fut.  as  oo  pAcpAró  pé,  he  will 
go;  of  the  con d.  as  oo  beunpAmAOip,  we  would  do; 
of  the  inf.  as  oo  cuicim,  to  fall;  and  it  is  sometimes 
found  accompanying  the  pres,  tense ,  as  oo  beipim,  I 
give. 

bo,  negative  inseparable  prefix,  and  often  an  augmentative , 
implying  difficulty,  and  sometimes  impossibility, 
oob’,  contr.  of  oo  bAÓ  or  bub,  it  was,  it  would  be,  the 
pt.  tense  and  cond.  respectively  of  the  assertive  verb  ip. 
bobpón,  c.  s.  m.  grief,  sorrow,  concern;  gen.  -bpóm. 
bocAroe,  adj.  comp,  degree  with  oe,  postfixed ;  the  more 
likely,  the  more  probable. 

bocum,  co?np.  prep,  to,  unto ;  follows  verbs  of  motion,  and 
is  verjf  often  written  simply  cum,  which  see. 
bopAipnéipe,  c.  adj.  indescribable,  unspeakable ;  fr.  oo  and 
pAiptiéip,  tell,  prove. 
bogpA,  s.  sorrow,  sadness, 
bóib,  prep.  pron.  to  them  ;  fr.  oo  and  ib. 
bói£,  adj.  likely,  probable  ;  ip  0015  hioin,  it  is  probable  to 
me,  methinks,  I  suppose, 
boilbce,  s.  f.  gen.  of  oobb,  sorcery. 
boiLij,  adj.  sorrowful,  sad,  sorry;  comp,  ooibje. 
boipe,  i-.  a  grove,  a  wood,  a  thicket ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -eAÓA. 
boipeAÓA,  j-.  pi.  of  ooipe. 
boippe,  >y.  m.  pi.  of  oopup. 

bóippeóip,  s.  m.  a  doorkeeper;  gen.  -eópA,  pi.  -óipióe. 
bom’,  for  00  mo,  to  my,  used  before  a  vowel  or  p  aspirate. 
boiiiAii,  s.  m.  the  world,  the  universe,  the  earth;  gen.  -Ain. 

bon1*}  contr-  for  prep.  -00  or  t>e  and  An,  the  article. 

bonn,  adj.  brown;  'oonn-bAppAC,  c.  adj.  brown  flaming. 
O' Curry. 

bopuf,  s.  m.  a  door;  gen.  *oopuip,  pi.  •ooippe. 
bopAii,  prep.  pron.  emph.  of  -oo. 

boc’,  prep,  do  and  c’  euphonic  for  bo,  poss.  pron.  thy. 
bpAOi,  s.  m.  a  druid  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  •opAOice,  gen.  pi.  -opAOi- 
ce ax),  and  'opuA’b. 

bpAOibeACC,  s.f.  druidism,  ma^ic,  spell,  enchantment;  gent 
•eACCA. 
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^j\euóc>  |  s.  m.  a  poem ;  gen.  bpÓAÓCA,  pi.  id. 

•opeAm,  s.  m .  a  tribe,  a  people,  company,  a  band ;  gen.  -ttia. 
bpoc,  prepositive  particle ,  and  is  generally  written  bpoic 
before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  is  never 
used  except  in  composition,  and  signifies  bad,  evil, 
wicked,  mischievous,  sad,  calamitous ;  but  its  shades  of 
meaning  are  best  determined  by  the  context ;  as  t)poic 
•fpeAgpA’b,  an  unfavourable  reply. 

■opom,  s.  m.  a  back;  gen.  T)potiiA,  pi,  ■opomAtrtiA. 
bpoti^,  s.  tn.  or  f.  a  people,  a  multitude;  party,  persons; 
gen.  -opuinge  and  -oinge. 

bpongbuvóne,  c.  s.f.  gen.  of  ■opong-buibeAn,  a  vast  mul¬ 
titude. 

bpuib,  v.  a.  close,  shut ;  pt.  tense,  bo  bpuib. 
bpuim-cbAbAib,  c.  s.  dat.  pi.  of  bpuim-clAb,  a  ridge  mound ; 

bpuim  is  also  written  bpim. 
bpum,  s.f.  needle-work,  embroidery;  gen.  -ne. 
buAip,  s.  f.  a  reward,  present,  prize ;  gen.  -pe,  pi.  -peAtiriA. 
buAn,  s.  m.  a  song,  poem  ;  gen.  bUAtiA,  pi.  -iica. 
bub,  v.  a.  blacken  \pt.  tense,  id. ;  inf.  bo  búbAÓ. 
bub,  adj.  black,  dark ;  bub-gopin,  dark-blue. 
búbACAp,  s.  m.  sadness,  sorrow,  melancholy ;  fr.  búbAc, 
melancholy,  grieved. 

búbAÍ),  s.  mourning,  sorrowfulness;  cheerlessness;  piop- 
búbAb,  utter  cheerlessness ;  also  inf.  of  verb  bub. 
bubAipc,  (a)  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  AbAip  ;  he  or  she  said, 
bub-jopm,  c.  adj.  dark-biue  ;  comp,  -  juipme. 
búbÍA,  s.  m.  a  challenge,  defiance;  bubLÁti,  O'  Reilly. 
bubpAUAp,  (a)  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  AbAip  ;  they  said, 
bume,  .r.  m.  and  f.  a  person  (man  or  woman)  ;  gen.  id.  pi. 
-OAOine-,  people,  mankind. 

búirm,  prep.  pron.  to  us  ;  emph.  búirine  ;  fr.  the  prep,  bo 
and  inn. 

buic,  prep.  pron.  to  thee;  emph.  buicpe;  fr.  the  prep,  bo 
and  cu. 

bub,  v.  n.  ir.  inf.  and  pres.  part,  of  céib. 
búri,  J-.  m.  a  fortified  residence,  a  fort;  gen.  bmiA  or  ■ouin. 
búcpAccAC,  adj.  diligent, assiduous,  zealous;  gobúcpACCAc, 
adv.  diligently ;  fr.  bucpAcc,  diligence,  assiduity,  zeal. 

é,  pers.  pron.  acc.  case,  him,  it ;  é  pém,  himself;  it  is  used 
proleptically  with  the  assertive  verb  ip,  and  passive 
verbs. 
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eAC,  m.  a  steed,  horse  ;  gen.  eic,  pi.  id. 
cacc,  s.  m.  an  achievement,  exploit,  feat ;  gen.  éAccA. 
éAcc|\Aró,  coll.  sub.  cavalry,  a  stud  of  horses. 
eA-5,  indef.  pron.  it ;  used  proleptically  with  the  verb  ip  ; 
as  ip  eAt)  a  béAppAib  pé  nÁc  beip  í,  what  he  will  say  is, 
that  he  does  not  possess  it. 

é At) Aii,  j.  m.  the  forehead  ;  face,  countenance  ;  gen.  -Ain, 
pi.  id. 

éAbcuAÍAiig,  m.  see  eubcuAÍAn^. 
óaj,  s.  m.  death  ;  see  eug. 

Í negative  prefix ,  signifying  not?  and  having  the  same 
ÓAj,  J  effect  as  the  English  negative  un  or  in.  0i  is  sub  • 
eu^,  1  stituted  for  it  before  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is 

[  slender. 

óaja,  s.  m.  gen.  of  óa^. 

eA^ÍA,  s.  f.  fear,  timidity,  fright ;  gen.  id. :  Aip  ca^La,  for 
fear,  lest,  Aip  eAgbA  50.  for  fear  that,  lest  that. 
éAjpAifibA,  c.  adj.  pi.  of  éAgpAtfiAit,  incomparable,  match¬ 
less;  fr.  óa^,  in  or  un ,  and  pAiiiAib. 
eAÍA,  x.  f.  a  swan ;  gen.  id.pl.  -Ait>e. 

eAbAtiA,  s.f.  learning,  skill,  art,  science;  gen.  -  at)  An,  dat. 

-AbAIII,  pi.  -At>11A. 

éAii,  s.  m.  a  bird  ;  see  eun. 
éApc,  s.  f.  a  tax,  a  tribute  ;  gen.  -ca, 

eAppAb,  s.  m.  dress,  armour,  accoutrements;  a  military 
suit,  a  complete  armour ;  gen.  -Ait>,  pi.  -Aibe,  and 

-At)A. 

cliitig;} “•  zm-  °f  eAi't'44>  sprins* 

eAp,  negative  particle. 
eAp^A,  s.  the  moon. 

eApbÁmce,  c.s.f.  sickness,  infirmity;  gen.  id.;  fr.  eAp 
negative ,  and  pbÁmce. 

eAponóip,  c.  s.f.  dishonour;  gen.  -onópA  ;  fr.  eAp,  negative 
and  onóip. 

eACoppA,  prep.  pron.  between  them;  eACoppA  péin,  be¬ 
tween  themselves  ;  fr.  eroip  or  eAt)Aip,  between,  and 
1  at),  them. 

eic,  j-.  m.  pi.  of  eAC,  a  steed. 

évoeAT),  s.  m.  apparel,  raiment ;  gen  -t>i&,  pi.  évoeAbA. 
e\Xi^ie,pt.part.  arrpgd,  accoutred  ;  fr.  eitng,  arm,  accoutre; 
root  eroe,  armour. 

eigeAH,  s.  m.  force,  violence,  compulsion,  gen .  -5m ;  Aip 
4i^eAii,  adv.  by  force. 
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étgm,  indef.pron .  certain,  some. 

éigne,  s.  f.  a  salmon  ;  gen.  id. 

eibe,  adj.  other,  another,  else. 

éin,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  eun. 

éipge,  (Ag)  pres.  part,  of  eipig  ;  infin.  id. 

§ipge,  v.  s.f  a  rising;  gen.  id. 

éipig,  v.  a.  and  n.  rise,  arise  ;  proceed,  go;  succeed  ;  as,  t>á 
n-éipgeAt)  bun  •o-cupup  uite  bib  go  "D-cb  ia1©,  ip 
t>óig  biompA  go  ti-oiogAbpA’OAOip  oppAib  é,  should  all 
your  expeditions  succeed  with  you  unto  them,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  will  (in  the  end)  avenge  him  upon  ye  ; 
pt.  tense  ■o’éipig ;  fnt.  eipeocAib ;  cond.  éipeocAÓ  ; 
inf.  (ir)  b’éipigió,  and  éipge. 
eipbeAC,  pres.  part. ;  see  oipbeAC. 
éip  (o’)  or  CApéip,  comp,  prep,  after. 

éi {Ton*  }  $ers'  Vron'  emph-  °f  é ;  he  himself. 

éipc,  v.  a.  and  n.  hear,  hearken,  listen  ;  inf.  -o’éipceAcc. 
éipceAcc,  v.  s.  a  listening,  hearing;  gen.  -acca  ;  fr.  éipc, 
listen,  hear. 

éipueAÍ),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  éipc;  do  h-dipceAb  beip  (im¬ 
personal),  he  was  listened  to. 
eiceAtb,  s.  in.  flight ;  gen.  eicibb. 
eó,  s.f.  a  yew  tree. 

eocApglAii,  c.  adj.  clear-defined  ;  fr.  eocAip,  a  brim,  brink, 
edge,  and  gbAii. 

eob,  s.  m.  knowledge,  discernment;  gen.  id. 
euocpom,  c.  adj.  light ;  fr.  eu,  negative  and  cpom. 
eu-ocuAbAng,  j.  m.  injury,  intolerance,  harshness  ;  29,  45, 
and  47.  See  also  the  Society’s  Ed.  of  the  ‘'Fate  of 
the  Children  of  Lir.” 
eug,  s.  m.  death  ;  gen.  eugA  ;  also  ÓAg. 
eun,  s.  m.  a  bird  ;  gen.  éin,  pi.  id. 


pÁ, prep.  ( governs  the  dative)  under,  as,  pÁ  tAbiiiAin,  under 
the  earth  ;  for,  as,  cugA-OAp  cbAim  pig  eipeAim  pÁ  ioc 
riA  h-eApcA  pn,  The  Children  gave  the  King  of  Eire 
(as  guarantee)  for  payment  of  that  eric  (26) ;  about, 
concerning,  after  a  verb  expressive  of  motion,  as,  céro 
An  pg  eub  pm  pÁ’n  g-CAcpAig,  that  news  spread  about 
the  fortress  (34) ;  *oo  cuaió  aii  pig  a  g-cóiiiAipbe  pÁ’n 
g-cúip  pn,  the  king  went  into  council  about  that  matter 
(48) ;  against,  as,  do  bu Aib  (pe)  pÁ’ti  g-CAppAig  choice 


é,  he  struck  him  against  the  rock  of  stone  (46) ;  ac¬ 
cording  to,  as,  ppiceohAb  pÁ  ha  rniAHAib  péin  iat), 
they  were  attended  to  according  to  their  wishes  ;  by  (in 
swearing),  as,  itngiinpepÁ  ha  ■oéicib  AepvóA,  I  swear  by 
the  aerial  gods  (13).  When  used  in  connection  with  a 
numeral  adjective,  pÁ  lends  to  it  an  adverbial  force,  as, 
-jrÁ  cpi,  thrice.  Old  form  of  this  preposition  is  -po  ; 
another  modern  form  is  pAOi. 
pACA'OA-p,  v.a.  ir.  subj.pt.  of  peic;  they  saw. 
pAT),  s.  m.  length,  the  extent  of  anything,  distance  :  Aip  pAT>, 
co?np .  prep,  throughout,  about. 
pAtJA,  adj.  long;  of  long  continuance,  for  a  long  time; 

comp,  (ir.)  niop  pAt)A,  piA,  or  pipe. 
pÁjj,  v.  a.  leave,  quit ;  abandon,  forsake  ;  pt.  tense ,  'o’pÁg  ; 
fut.  pÁgpAró  ;  cond.  pÁ^pAt) ;  inf.  ’o’pÁgbÁih.  pÁ^  is 
a  contracted  form  of  pÁ^Aib,  which  is  also  used. 
pA§,  tj.  a.  ir.  find,  get.  obtain,  procure  ;  pt.  tense,  puAip  ; 
fut.  jéAbAiÓ ;  cond.  géAbAÓ,  pAjjAÓ  and  -puipjeAb;  inf. 
■o’pÁ^Aib  or  'o’pAjbÁih. 

pA§AT),  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  subj.  of  pA§  ;  I  shall  get ;  also  puigeAt). 
pÁjAih,  v.  s.  finding,  getting,  obtaining,  procuring;  inf.  of 

pÁ^bÁih,  v.  a.  inf.  of  pÁ^Aib. 
pAicpeAÓ,  v.  a.  ir.  cond.  of  peic. 

pAiceAin  1  u.  a.  ir.  pres.  subj.  of  peic  ;  no  50  b-pAiciom, 
pAiciotn  J  until  we  see. 

pAicmip  syncopated  fr.  pAicpimip,  v.  a.  pi.  1.  cond.  of  peic; 

we  might  or  would  see. 
pAicrm  v.  a.  ir.  inf.  of  peic. 

poiUeíó  j  V'  a •  £asS'  °f  VA^>  fail>  neglect. 

pÁihce,  s.  f  a.  welcome,  salutation,  greeting ;  gen.  id. 
p'Áibci§,  v.  a.  welcome,  greet,  salute;  inf  pÁi1cm§AÓ;  pt 
ktense  pÁitci 5. 

TA1h5e  1  s  f  the  sea  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -eAÓA. 

pAippge  j  J  ’  6  r 

pAipmne,  s.f.  prophecy,  omen;  gen.  id. 

p-Aicce,  s.f.  a  field,  plain ;  a  lawn,  a  green;  gen.  id. 

pAiceAihtA,  adj.pl.  of  pAiceAifiAit,  like  a  prophet,  prophetic; 

fr.  pAic,  a  prophet. 

pAn,  v.  a.  and  n.  stay,  remain,  stop,  desist ;  pt.  tense  T>'pAn; 
inf.  V)  pAHAiriAin  or  -o’puipeAc;  fut.  pAiipAvb ;  cond. 
p’AnpA  t. 

pÁ’ii  for  pÁ,  prep,  and  au,  the  article;  also  written  pÁn. 
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pAn  Am  Ain,  v.  a.  pres.  part,  and  inf.  of  pAn. 
pAob-bbúc,  c.  adj.  keen  edged,  close  edged ;  fr.  pAob,  an 
edge  (of  a  weapon)  and  -obúc. 
pAOi,  prep,  a  form  of  pÁ ;  prep.  pron.  under  him  or  it. 
pAppAb,  s.  m.  company,  gen.- ató;  a  b-pAppAb,  comp, 
prep,  {governs  the  gen.  case),  together  with,  along  with; 
Am’  pAppAbpA  ( emph .)  along  with  me. 
pApiop,  rectius  pApAOip,  interj.  alas. 


s.  m.  superiority ;  good,  goodness. 


peAbup  y  1  ^  7  °  ° 

péAÓ,  see  under  peuc. 
péACAin,  v.  a.  inf.  of  peAc. 

peAcu,  s.  f.  a  turn,  time,  gen.  -ca  ;  An  •oApA  peAcu,  the 
second  time. 

peAÓ,  (Aip)  comp.  prep,  {governs  the  gen.  case)  during. 
peAÓ,  a  tree,  gen.  peAÓA,  pi.  id.  ;  dat.  pi.  peAÓAib. 
péA’OAb,  v.  n.  inf.  to  be  able. 

péA x>,v.?i.pt.  /tera.r<?(he)  was  able;  inf.  péA‘OA&;/wApéA,opAió, 
cond.  pbAXipAb ;  péA’OA’OAp,  they  could,  they  were  able. 
péATDAim,  v.  n.  pres,  tense ,  I  can,  I  am  able. 
peAOAim,  v.  a.def.  pres,  tense,  we  know. 
peAT) Am Ap,  v.  a.  def.pt.  tense,  we  knew  ;  ni  peAXiAiiiAp,  we 
did  not  know. 

peA’OAp-pA,  v.  a.  def.  pres.  emph.  I  do  know. 
peAbmA,  s.  5 m.  gen.  of  peibm  ;  Aop  peAÓmA,  those  serving 
(on  the  king). 

peAim,  v.  a.  flay;  x>o  peAnnA  x>,  pt.  pass,  was  or  were  flayed. 
peAÍb,  s.  f.  treachery,  falsehood,  deceit;  gen.  peibbe, 
peAbpAmtiA,  J.  m.  pi.  of  peAbpAth,  a  philosopher;  gen. 
peAbpAmAn. 

peAp,  s.  m.  a  man ;  gen.  ( ir .)  pip,  pi.  id.  ;  peAp  cóimeu-ocA, 
a  guardian,  a  custodian. 
peAp,  v.  a.  give,  grant,  bestow,  ;  shower,  pour. 
peApAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  peAp  ;  was  poured-out  or  given. 
peApAro,  v.  a.  pres,  tense,  they  give  (fight) ;  imp.  peAp. 
peAp^AC,  adj.  angry,  passionate  ;  go  peApgAC,  angrily ; 
fr.  peApg,  anger. 

peÁpp,  adj.  comp,  {ir.)  of  iuaic,  good;  ip  peÁpp  bmn,  we 
prefer;  oob’  peÁpp  bum,  we  would  prefer. 
peAppAT),  v.  a.  pt.  tense  of  peAp,  give  (fight)  (52)  ;  middle 
lr.  form  of  old  synthetic  termination  peppAC,  for  the 
third pers.pl.  of  the  pt.  tense  indie,  active;  modern  form, 
peApAT>Ap. 

peape,  s.  m.  a  grave,  a  tomb ;  gen.  peApuA,  pi.  id. 
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péib,  s .  f.  riches,  goods. 

peic,  v.  a.  ir.  see  ; pres,  tense  cit> ;  fit.  tense,  bo  comiAipc  ; 
fut.  cíÓpií> ;  -cond.  t >’  pAicpeAT),  t)’  peicpeAT),  cibpeAf), 
or  cípeAÓ  ;  inf.  -o’  pAicpm  or  ■o’peicpm. 
péiT)ip,  adj.  able,  possible;  fr.  péA’OAitn,  fiossum,  valeo, 
and  in  this  form  it  answers  all  the  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  as  peroip  Liom,  leAC,  etc.  O' Brien.  ní  péioip 
beip,  he  cannot,  it  is  not  in  his  power. 
péiÓin,  -r.  m.  the  customary  service  due  from  a  vassal  to  his 
lord;  use,  business,  employment ;  need,  necessity  ;  gen. 
peAÓm  a,  fit.  peAÓmAnn  a. 
pérg,  adj.  sharp,  bloody  ;  50  péig,  adv.  sharply, 
péil,  adj.  gen.  mas.  of  piAl. 
péible,  f.  gen.  of  peAll. 

péin,  emfih.  suffix ,  own,  self ;  tnppi  pém,  jupon  itself. 
peinneAÓA,  fit.  also  piAiiuiÓe  and  pémne,  the  Fenii, 
or  the  famous  old  Irish  Militia;  dat.  fil.  peirmeAÓ- 

Aib. 

peipjvoe,  i.e.  peÁpp  and  ,oe,  of  or  off  it,  written  peipp  before 
the  slender  vowels  ;  the  better  of  it. 
peip,  s.  f  a  pig,  swine ;  gen.  -ye. 

peiceArh,  v.  a.  fires,  fiart.  and  in  fin.  of  pern,  wait,  await, 
peiciorh,  j  attend,  oversee, 
peóib,  s.f.  flesh  ;  gen.  peólA. 
peóÍA,  s.f.  gen.  oí  peóit. 

petic,  v.  a.  look,  behold,  examine,  watch  ;  fit.  tense  T)’peuc  ; 

inf.  'o’peucAiti ;  A£  peucAin,  fires,  fiart.  watching. 
peucAin,  v.  a.  fires,  fiart.  and  inf.  of  peuc. 
pewoAim,  v.  n.  fires,  tense ,  I  can,  I  am  able;  emfih.  peiiT> 


Aimpe. 

peu-OAin,  v.  n.  cond.  by  syncope  for  petiT>pAimi ;  0Á  b-peuo- 
aiii,  if  I  could. 

v.  n.  cond.  they  would  be  able  ;  nÁc  b- 
peuupA’OAOip,  that  they  would  not  be 
able. 


peUtipA'OAOIf, 

-peu’opAi'oif» 


piAbmiipe,  (a  b-)  comfi.  firefi.  [governs  the  gen.  case.)  in 
the  presence  of,  before. 

v.  a.  question,  inquire;  fit.  tense  x>  piApping  ; 
inf.  [ir.)  -o’  piAppAigif)  ;  pres.  hist.  piA- 
,  ppuigeAp. 

-piAb,  adj.  generous,  liberal,  bountiful ;  comp,  péibe. 
pice  ad,  num.  adj.  twenty. 

pile,  y.  m.  a  poet ;  gen.  id.  and  sometimes  piteAf) ;  fil. 
pile  at)  a,  gen.  fil.  pileAb,  dat.  fil.  pileAf)Aib. 


piAppAij 

piAppUlg 
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pibb,  v.  a.  turn ;  used  reflexively  with  object  implied,  to 
turn  (oneself)  >  hence,  to  return  ;  inf.  t>’pibbeAt)  ;  pt. 
tense  -o’pibb  ;  fit.  pi  tl/pró  ;  cond.  pibbpeAb. 
pine,  s.f.  a  tribe,  family,  stock  ;  gen.  id. 
piobbA,  s.f.  a  wood,  a  thicket;  gen.  -Aibe,  pi.  id. 
piojAip,  .y.  f  a  sign,  presage  :  gen.  -jpAc,  pi,  -gpACA. 
pfoii,  s.  m.  wine  ;  gen.  pi  on  a. 

piongAb,  s.f.  the  murder  of  a  relative,  or  member  of  the 
same  tribe;  gen.  -Aibe ;  fr.  pine,  a  tribe  and  ^aL,  a 
(cruel)  deed. 

pionn,  adj.  white,  fair,  pale;  sincere,  true, 
piop,  s.  truth  (21);  see  a  parallel  instance  of  its  use,  as  a 
substantive,  in  O’Donovan  s  Supp.  to  O’Reilly’s  Die. 
pi  op,  intensitive  insep.  prefix  ;  written  pip  before  words  whose 
first  vowel  is  slender. 

pi  opt»  01  nine,  c.  s.  f.  the  vast  deep  ;  fr.  piop,  intensitive 
and  -oonhne,  the  deep, 
piop,  s.  m.  knowledge,  gen.  peApA. 
piopAc,  adj.  knowing,  expert,  intelligent;  fr.  piop. 
pip,  intensitive  prefix  ;  see  piop. 
pip,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ( ir .)  of  peAp. 

pipbeAp,  c.  adj.  very  handsome,  pretty;  fr.  piop,  intensitive 
and  *oeAp. 

pipneithneAc,  c.  adj.  very  venomous,^/.  -neniineACA  ;  fr. 
piop,  intens.  and  nenhneAc. 

plAiceAy,  y.  m.  sovereignty,  rule,  dominion;  gen,  -ip;  fr. 
pbAic,  a  prince. 

pleipc,  \  s  y  dat'  0f  pteApg,  a  wand,  a  rod. 

•pLei]^*  )  a  #  t 

pbnic-Ápt>,  c.  adj.  humid  and  high;  pi.  -Apr) a. 
po,  prep,  old’  form  of  pÁ,  which  see  ;  adj.  powerful,  mighty. 
pocAb,  s.  m.  a  word ;  gen.  -Alb,  pi.  id.  and  pocbA. 
pocAip  (a  b-),  comp.  prep.  (, governs  the  gen.  case )  with, 
together  with,  along  with, 
pót),  s.  m.  sod,  soil,  earth. 

pogAin,  v.  a.  serve,  suit,  suffice,  satisfy  ;  inf.  id.  :  0' Donovan 
gives  pognA&  as  an  inf. 

pó^Aip,  v.  a.  command;  pt.  tense  -o’pó^Aip,  inf.  t>’pÓ5pAb 
po jjAiipAt),  v .  a.  cond.  ofpojAin. 

pogAp,  adj.  near,  close;  comp,  (ir.)  niop  poigpe,  or 
pojup,  J  neApA. 

pógbunn,  s.f  learning,  instruction;  gen.  pógbumcA. 
pójbumcA,  s.f.  gen.  of  pójbuim. 
pó^iiAipró,  v.  a.  fut.  of  pogAin. 
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pógpAÓ,  s.  m.  an  ordinance,  decree,  order;  gen.  -gApÓA, 

pi.  id. 

poi^pe,  adj.  comp,  fir.)  of  poj Ar. 

poibijjceAc,  adj.  secret ;  50  poitijjceAc,  adv.  secretly. 

poiVl,  adj.  little. 

-poiUleAÓ,  rectius  pAitbeAt),  which  see. 

poiLtpi§,  v.  a.  reveal,  disclose,  manifest ;  inf.  •o’roib'l- 

fltlgAt). 

poiblpi^eAt),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  poil/lpi§ ;  was  or  were 
disclosed ;  imp.  act.  third,  tiers,  sing,  let  (him)  disclose. 
poiblpeocAo,  v.  a.  fut.  of  poiVlpii;  ;  I  will  reveal. 
poiVLpiu §aú,  v.  a.  inf.  of  poitbp  j. 

pcip,  or  pop,  intensitive  insep. prefix',  it  is  written  poip 
before  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender,  and  pop 
before  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is  broad. 
poipbeAppAÓ,  pres.  part,  and  inf.  of  poipbeApj;,  wound 
grievously  ;  poip,  intensitive ,  and  ■oeApj;,  redden, 
wound,  nurt. 

poipbeACAri,  c.  adj.  extensive,  very  wide  ;  fr.  pop,  intens. 
and  teACAn,  wide. 

poipnnheAc,  c.  adj.  very  venomous,  bitter,  virulent,  pas¬ 
sionate. 

pot  a,  s.f.  gen.  of  puit. 
pohAccA,  s.f.  gen.  of  pubAcc. 
pobAib,  s.f.  dat.  pi.  of  puib. 

pobc,  s.  m.  hair  of  the  human  head ;  gen.  puitc ;  dat.  pi. 
pohcAib. 

pouri,  s.  m.  foundation;  hence  land;  a  region,  district, 
country  (16). 

pomi,  s.  m.  a  tune,  a  song  (63). 

pop,  intensitive  insep.  prefix  ;  written  poip  before  a  word 
whose  first  vowel  is  slender, 
pop,  prep,  original  form  of  Aip. 

popbÁtfiAp,  c.  s.  m.  possession ;  the  supreme  power  or 
authority  ;  gen.  -Aip  ;  fr.  pop,  intens.  and  hÁifiA \,fr. 
LÁtfi,  a  hand. 

popbArm,  s.  m.  force,  power. 
popifiriA,  s.  the  shoulder. 

ronnocc,  adj.  dismantled:  fr.  pop,  intens.  and  nocc,  bare, 
reveal,  expose. 

popcAcc,  s.f.  help,  comfort,  relief;  gen.  -ca  ;  In  O'Brien': 
dictionary,  this  word  is  explained  as  ease  at  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder ,  a  definition  applicable  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  Text. 
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póp,  adv .  yet,  moreover. 

pop-oAb,  v.  a.  inf.  of  popb,  stop,  hinder,  dissuade. 
pop^A&Ac,  adj.  sheltering,  protecting;  fr.  pop^AÓ,  a  shelter, 
refuge. 

pocpu§At>,  v.  s.  a  bathing,  annealing. 
ppAp,  s.  m.  a  shower ;  gen.  ppApA,  pi.  id. 
ppeA^Aip,  v.  a.  answer,  reply,  take  issue  \pt.  tense ,  •o’ppeA^- 
Aip  ;  inf.  -o’ppeAtjpAT)  or  -o’ppeAgAipc. 
ppeA^ApcA,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  ppeA^pAT). 
ppeAgpAt),  s.  m.  an  answer,  reply ;  gen.  ppeA^ApcA,  pi.  id. 
ppeAjjpAb,  v.  a.  inf.  of  ppeA^Aip  ;  a  5  ppeAgpAb,  pres.  part. 
answering. 

ppeApobAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  ppeApoAVl,  provide,  serve, 
attend,  wait  on. 
ppiA,  prep,  against. 

ppic,  v  a.  ir.pt.  pass,  was  or  were  found ;  imp.  pA§  ;  puApAt) 
is  now  the  form  in  use  ;  behaved  or  acted,  as,  •o’lntipeA- 

■OAp  A  t>-C01f5  "DO  A^up  111 Ap  X)0  ppic  Lug  OppA, 

they  recounted  their  adventures  to  him  and  how  Lugh 
had  behaved  towards  them  (55);  tio  ppic  50  niAic 
biom  é,  he  behaved  well  to  me  ;  O'Brien's  Die.  in  voce 
pj\ic. 

ppiocAibce,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ppiceoÍAt),  attending,  ministering 
to  ;  Luce  ppiocÁiLce,  servants,  waiting-men  or  women, 
attendants.  0' Donovan' s  Grammar  gives  ppiocoLiiiA 
as  a  gen.  for  this  substantive, 
ppip,  prep.  pron.  old  form  for  beip  or  pip,  which  see. 
ppiceobAt),  v.  a.pt.pass.  ofppiceoL,  serve,  attend, 
ppiu,  prep.  pron.  with  them  ;  modern  form  Leo  . 
ppoiiiAp,  v.  a.  hist.  pres,  tries,  tastes ;  imp.  ppoiii  ;  inf. 
pporiiAt). 

fUAip  (do),  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  pA§. 
pUAipiieiihneAC,  c.  adj.  bleak  and  bitter. 
piiAp,  adj.  cold,  chilly  ;  bleak,  uninviting.  puAp  is  often  a 
simple  intensitive  and  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is 
slender,  it  is  written  puAip. 
puApAibbéip,  c.  s.f  the  bleak  ocean. 
puApA-oAp,  v.  a.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  pA£  ;  they  got. 
puApgbAt),  s.  m ,  ransom,  redemption;  gen.  -gbuijce. 
pu ac,  s.  m.  hatred,  aversion,  abhorrence;  gen.  puACA. 
puigoip,  "v.  a.  ir.  cond.  of  pA^  ;  they  might  or  would  get. 
puireAll,  s.  m.  a  remainder,  remnant,  residue,  balance  ;  gen 

-51VÍ. 

púigpoíp,  v.  a.  cond.  of  pÁg  or  púij  ;  they  would  leave. 

15 


1-0  w 
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puipnn,  v.  a.  id.  of  pA j; ;  I  would  get. 
ptnb,  v.  n.  pres.  subj.  of  bi ;  also  the  form  of  the  present, 
used  with  negatives  and  interrogatives. 
puib,  s.f.  blood,  gore  ;  a  family,  a  tribe;  gen.  pobA,  pi.  id.\ 
dat.  pi.  pobAib. 

puibiugAÓ,  v.  s.  blood-letting,  bleeding,  wounding. 
ptnbceAC,  adj.  bloody,  cruel ;  50  ptnbceAC,  bloodily. 
puineAb,  s.  a  descent;  a  setting;  puinwAb  gpéme,  the 
setting  of  the  sun. 

púinn,  prep.  pron.  under  us  ;  fr.  pÁ,  prep,  and  inn 
puipeAC,  v.  a.  and  n.  inf.  and  pres.  part,  of  pAn. 
púice,  prep.  pron.  under  her  or  it;  fr.  pÁ,  under,  and  i, 
her,  it. 

pubAcc,  s.f.  boiling,  roasting,  cooking;  gen.  pobACCA. 
pubAiig,  v.  a.  inf,  and  pres.  part,  of  pubAing,  suffer,  permit, 
allow. 

pupÁib,  v.  a.  inf.  to  request,  desire,  or  command,  incite  or 
induce :  pt.  tense.  -o’pupAib. 

puptip,  or  upup,  adj.  easy  ;  co?np.  ( ir .)  nior  pupA  or  up^. 
púcA,  prep.  pron.  under  them  ;  fr.  pÁ  and  iat>. 

v.  a.  take,  receive ;  as  ^Ab  Áp  5-cifm  cujac  Ab’h-ucc, 
take  you  our  heads  on  your  bosom  (59) ;  niop  §Ab  ah 
caLaiÍi  beip,  the  earth  did  not  receive  him  (14) ;  seize,  take 
hold  of;  as,  tio  §Ab  An  c-ApA  Aip  CAob  coipe,  he  seized 
the  charioteer  by  the  small  of  the  foot  (46) ;  take-to, 
begin,  set  about,  fall  to,  commence,  in  which  significa¬ 
tion  it  is  followed  by  the  present  participle  ;  as,  no 
§Ab  (pé)  A5  ceApAcu  Aip  An  5-cupAÓ,  he  began  grum¬ 
bling  at  the  curach  (31)  ;  with  the  prep,  ini  or  um,  it 
means  gird  on,  don  ;  as,  -oo  §Ab  (pé)  -oeipe  tbAnAn- 
nÁin  uime,  he  donned  the  accoutrements  of  Manannan 
(54);  sing,  in  which  sense  it  is  accompanied  by  a  noun 
of  kindred  meaning;  as,  •o’eipgeA’OAp  Aop  -oaua  An 
pi 5  X)0  jAbÁib  a  11 -mi  An,  the  king’s  poets  arose  to  sing 
their  poems  (36) ;  beat,  pelt  (with  stones) :  as,  no  jjAbA- 
t>Ap  Ap  a  h-Aicbe  pin  Aip  bo  cbocAib  50  h-AC^Apb, 
after  that  they  pelted  him  roughly  with  stones  (14) ;  no 
£tip  jAb  (pé)  cUAn,  uutil  it  made  port ;  pt.  tense ,  x>o 
§ad  ;  cond.  bo  §AbA t> ;  inf.  bo  §AbÁib. 

AbÁib,  v.  a.  inf.  of  jAb. 

AbÁib,  v.  s.  taking,  receiving  ;  gen.  -ÁLa. 
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gAbAp,  v.  a.  pres .  hist,  of  gAb. 

gAbApoAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense,  old  synchetic  ending  of  the  third 
pers.  pi.  now  gAbAOAp  ;  imp.  gAb. 
gAbt>AOip,  v.  a.  cond . ,  by  syncope  for  gAbpA’OAOif. 

indef.  pron.  each,  every  ;  gAC  sometimes  carries  a 
genitive  force  with  it ;  as,  gACA  pip  •oiob,  each 
man  of  you  (34). 
gAt>Ap,  s.  m.  a  dog,  a  mastiff,  a  hound ;  gen.  -Aip,  pi.  id. 
gÁibceAÓ,  adj.  craving,  complainiug ;  eager,  vehement  :  pi. 
-CeACA. 

g  Aip,  v.  a.  call,  shout ;  pt.  tense,  uo  gAip. 
gÁipe,  s.  m.  lhughter,  a  laugh  ;  gen.  id. 
gAipro,  adj.  short. 

gAipmceAp,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  called,  termed. 

fx.  f.  bravery,  feats  of  arms;  when  gAipgeAb 
is  the  nom.  form,  the  genitive  is  made 

gAÍAp,  s.  m.  a  disease,  a  distemper,  sickness;  gen.  -Aip. 
gAti,  prep,  without;  the  negative  used  with  infinitives,  as, 
gAii  gÁpcA  b’putAiig,  not  to  permit  shouts. 

^AoptriApA,  adj.pl.  of  gAopiiiAp,  skilful. 
gAoc,  s.f  the  wind  ;  gen.  gAOice,  dat.  gAoió,  pi.  gAOCA. 
gAOCA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  gAoú,  a  wound,  a  pain;  gAOCA  imheót>- 
AriACA,  interior  pains.  O’Brien’s  Die.  invoce  gAoc. 
gAp,  s.  m.  profit,  advantage,  gain,  convenience. 
gApb,  adj.  rough,  rude  ;  comp.  gAipbe. 


5A1f5e 

gAipgeAb 


g  Apt)  a  I  garden  ;  pen.  id. 

5AP5A  /  6  5 

gÁpcA,  s.  m.  a  shout,  a  great  cry ;  gen.  id. ;  also  pi.  of 
5  Áip,  id. 

gé,  conj.  though,  although. 

géAbAb,  v.  a.  fut.  of  gAb ;  I  will  sing  (42) ;  emph.  gdAbAtipA, 
I  will  take  (24). 

geAbAt),  v.  a.  cond.  of  gAb  ;  also  geobAt). 
géAbAii),  (t)o),  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  shall  find  or  get  ;  imp.  p  Ág. 
géAbAip  (do),  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  of  pÁg. 
geAbcAÍÓ,  v.  a.  ir.fut.  of  pÁg  ;  ye  shall  get  (24). 
géAbÓAp  v.  a.  ir.  pres.  pass,  of  pÁg  ;  is  or  are  found  or  got 
(24)  ;  in  O’ Donovan’s  Gr.,  p.  244,  pAgCAp  is  the  only 
form  given  for  the  present  passive. 
geAÍi,  v.  a.  promise ;  pt.  tense,  do  geAbl  ;  fut.  geAbtpAió  ; 
inf.  do  geAbl/AiiiAin. 

géi VI,  v.  a.  serve,  obey,  do  homage ;  pt.  tense,  bo  géilt. 
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geAn,  s.  m.  a  mood  or  frame  of  mind  ;  a  humour,  a  fond¬ 
ness;  <geAn  ^Áipe,  a  fit  of  laughter;  see  quotation  under 
muig  ;  a  sword  (37). 

geip,  s.f.  a  solemn  prohibition  or  injunction  enforced  by  a 
charm  or  spell ;  gen.  ^eipe  ;  pi.  geApA. 
geóbAtn  (bo),  v.  a.  ir.  fut.  of  pÁg,  we  shall  or  will  get. 
p'b,  conj.  though,  although  ;  also  cib. 
p'bbé,  comp .  indef.  pr .  whoever,  whatever ;  also  cíb  bé. 
pbeAb,  conj.  though,  although ;  yet,  nevertheless. 

51  on,  c»nj.  although,  notwithstanding  ;  although  not.  It  is 
used  negatively  with  50  at  page  24,  and  affirmatively 
with  the  same  word  at  page  41.  O’Donovan  remarks 
that  when  used  negatively  it  is  made  up  of  gé,  although, 
nÁ,  not,  and  50  that;  when  used  affirmatively  it  is  put 
simply  for  ^eb  50,  or  516  50, 
jLac,  v.  a.  take,  seize,  catch  ;  pt.  tense ,  bo  jbAC  ;  inf.  bo 
gbACAb. 

gbéAp,  v.  a.  prepare,  trim,  put  in  order,  pt.  tense ,  00  j;beAp  ; 

inf.  bo  gbéAfAb  ;  *oo  gbéApAOA'iA,  they  prepared. 

^leo,  m.  a  fight  ;  gen.  ^biAb,  pi.  id. 
gbiocA,  adj.  pi.  of  ^bic,  cunning,  ingenious. 

^biocAf,  m.  cunning,  ingenuity;  gen.  -Aip. 
gboine,  glass ;  gen.  id. 

gbuAip,  v.  a.  and  71.  go,  advance,  march,  move ;  pres.  hist. 
gbuAipeAf  ;  pt.  tense,  bo  gbuAip  ;  inf.  bo  gbiiAipeAcc 
or  bo  jbuAfAcc  ;  ^buAipib  pónvpA,  they  go  forward. 
gbuAfAcc,  s.f.  motion,  movement ;  gen.  -acca. 

^•nÁc  (t)o),  cot7ip .  adv.  always, 
piíb  (00),  v.  a.  ir.pt.  tense  of  piim,  I  do  or  make, 
piiotf),  v.  7n.  an  act,  action,  deed ;  gen.  piioiriA,  pi. 
-iflApCA. 

jiiiceAp  (t)o)  v.  a.  ir.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  made,  done,  per¬ 
formed.  O’Donovan  gives  béAucAp  as  the  form  for  the 
present  passive. 

puny,  j-.  f.  the  face,  the  countenance ;  the  look  or  expres¬ 
sion  ;  gen.  gtiúipe. 

50,  conj.  that,  so  that ;  50  riAc,  so  that  not ;  lonnup  50,  in 
order  that. 

50,  when  placed  before  an  adjective,  gives  to  the  latter  an 
adverbial  force,  as  50  h-AtpA-pb,  very  roughly;  50 
mAic,  well. 

50,  s.  m.  a  lie,  an  untruth ;  deceit,  guile  ;  adj.  false,  un¬ 
true. 
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go,  prep .  to,  unto  :  used  with  a  verb  expressive  of  mo¬ 
tion  ;  go  b-ci,  comp.  prep,  to,  unto,  and  of  the  same 
furce  as  go  ;  with,  as,  go  poprriAcc,  with  great  autho¬ 
rity. 

goipe,  adj.  near,  nigh  ;  ioiia  goipe,  near  him. 

goriA,  adv.  so  that  ;  prep.  with. 

gonAC,  adj.  wounding  ;  fr.  goin,  a  wound,  a  hurt. 

gomiige,  comp.  prep,  to,  until,  so  far. 

gopm-ppocAc,  comp.  adj.  blue-streamed. 

gopin  puiteAC,  comp.  adj.  blear-eyed. 

gpAÓ,  s.  m.  love ;  gen.  -aóa  and  -Aii>. 

gpeAÓAp,  s.  squeaking.  0’Curry(.2). 

gpeim,  s.  m.  a  bit,  a  morsel;  gen.  gpeAiriA,  pi.  gpeAtn- 
Atiri  a. 

gpéin,  s.f.dat.  of  gpiAn. 

gpiAn,  s.f.  the  sun;  gen.  gpéine,  dat.  gpéin,  pi.  gpiAtiA. 
gpiom,  j.  a  griffin ;  pi.  gpiotiiA. 
gpioiii-mgiieAC,  s.  a  griffin, 
gú  a,  ind.  adj.  false,  untrue. 

gUAÍA,  s.f.  a  shoulder;  gen.  -Arm  ;  dat.  Alim,  pi.  gUAibne. 
gUAbAiim,  s.f.  dat.  of  guAbAj  Aip  gUAÍAmn,  alongside  of. 
gUApACCAOl,  adj.  put  for  gtiAfAccAige,  gen.  fern,  of  gUAp- 
accac,  dangerous,  painful, 
guite,  s.  f.  prowess,  valour,  bravery ;  gen  Id. 
gup,  conj.  that ;  form  of  go  before^,  tense. 
gnpAb,  combination  of  gup,  conj.  and  Ab,  subj.  of  the  asser¬ 
tive  verb  ip. 

gup,  prep,  to  ;  form  of  go,  used  before  the  article  ah. 


h,  euphonic  letter,  prefixed  to  nouns  beginning  with  vowels 
in  all  cases  of  the  plural,  except  the  genitive  plural ;  as, 
ha  h-Aihuip,  the  soldiers. 


.1.,  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  lobon,  adv.  that  is,  to  wit, 
namely,  videlicet  ;  written  with  an  abbreviation  mark 
as  shown  both  before  and  after  it. 
i,  pers.  pron.  she,  it ;  her  ;  i  pm,  that. 

1  ax>,  pers.  pron.  they,  them :  writh  ip  and  verbs  in  the  passive 
voice  it  is  considered  the  nominative  form,  as  bo  h-Ab- 
tiACAt)  lAb,  they  were  interred;  iatj  pern,  themselves; 
emph.  i  Ab-pAii. 
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uvp,  ind.  s.  the  west;  prep,  after;  iAp  pm,  subsequently. 
This  preposition,  says  O’Donovan,  in  his  work  on  Irish 
Gr.,  p.  308,  is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  verbal 
nouns  to  form  expressions  equivalent  to  the  ablative 
absolute  in  Latin. 

lAp^nó,  s.  f  anguish,  grief;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  lApgnÓA,  or  with 
*5  inserted  to  prevent  a  hiatus  lApcnobA. 

1  Aj\  n-uA,  c.  s.  m.  successors  in  the  male  line;  fr.  iAp,  after, 
subsequent,  and  ua,  a  son. 

iApp,  v  a.  seek,  request,  entreat;  ask,  demand;  pt.  tense, 
■o’lApp  ;  inf.  (ir.)  -o’iAppAió. 
lAppAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  iApp. 

1  App  Aib,  s.f  a  desire  :  gen.  -aca,  pi.  id. 
lAppAp,  v.  a.  pres.  hist,  asks,  etc. 
lAjvpn,  c.  adv.  after  that,  afterwards. 

mpcAp,  s.  m.  the  west  country ;  gen.  -iAp  ;  fr.  iAp,  the  west, 
and  cip. 

lAfAcc,  s.f  a  loan  ;  gen.  id. 

1  ac,  s.  f  a  land,  a  country,  a  region;  gen.  iaca,  pi.  iac- 

Aibe. 

imp,  prep,  between,  betwixt,  among;  conj.  both  ;  adv.  at  all. 
ib,  intensitive  inseparable  prefix  ;  form  of  10b.  used  before 
a  word  which  has  its  flrst  vowel  of  the  slender  class. 
ibóeAbbAc,  c.  adj.  well-featured,  favoured,  or  complexioned. 
1111  or  10m,  mtensitive  inseparable  prefix, 
mroibeAii,  s.f.  protection,  defence,  preservation. 
nnoAbb,  s.  m.  a  border,  an  edge  ;  gen.  itnibb,  pi.  id. 
limp,  v.  a.  play,  exercise  ;  inf.- o’nmpc. 
mibeicm,  c.  adj.  very  wide,  expansive  ;  fr.  10m  and  beACAn. 
nnbiomiAib,  s.f.  dat.  pi.  of  iiubinn,  the  navel, 
mine aó,  s.  m.  hardship;  gen.  -mb. 

mmeAÓAc,  adj.  painful,  distressing,  attended  with  hard¬ 
ship. 

miceAcc,  s.f.  an  adventure,  a  feat;  a  departure,  a  pro¬ 
gress,  a  going ;  gen.  -ca  ;  the  opposite  of  ceAcc,  a 
coming. 

miceAcc,  v.  n.  inf.  of  unci §. 

unci  j,  v.  7i.  depart,  go  ;  pt.  tense ,  •o’nncig  ;  fut.  nneocAib; 
inf.  'o’itnceAcc. 

mÁ,  conj.  than;  a  form  of  ionÁ;  it  is  often  abbreviated 
to  ’nÁ. 

in  a,  prep,  and  poss.  pron.  in  his,  her,  its,  their  ;  prep,  and 
rel.  pron.  in  or  upon,  whose,  or  which;  in  a  -oiAij  pm 
(fem.),  after  that. 
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in  A|\,  form  of  in  a  used  before  pt.  tense. 
itiAp,  prep,  and  poss.  pron.  in  our  (causes  eclipsis). 
mcmn,  s.  f.  the  brains  ;  gen.  -nne. 
inÓeuncA,  c.pt.  part,  practicable,  or  fit  to  be  done  ; 
and  -oeunCA. 

in^eAnnA,  s.f.pl.  of  mgeAii. 

mgion-eAn,  s.  f.  a  daughter ;  gen.  -gme,  pi.  -5101mA. 

mgneAC,  adj.  taloned. 

ingmb,  s.f.  dat.  pi.  of  10115A,  a  talon. 

intieAhh,  s.  array,  order,  dress,  attire;  nine  Abb  iniceACUA, 
travelling  array. 

mneópAt),  v.  a.  fut.  I  will  tell ;  Imp.  nnnr. 
mmbl.  v.  a.  prepare,  equip ;  intend,  design ;  inf.  id  pt. 
tense ,  •o’mniib 

lump,  v.  a.  tell,  relate ;  inf.  •o’mnipn ;  fut.  mneóp'i'6. 

11m  ip,  s.  f  an  island  ;  gen.  imipe  ;  pi.  itinpeAtiA. 
inmpeAp,  v.  a.  pres.  hist,  tells,  relates, 
mnifin,  v.  a.  inf.  of  mmp. 
nnipe,  s.f.  gen.  of mnif. 
innpeAbA,  s.  pi.  of  inmp. 
mnce,  prep.  pron.  in  her,  in  it. 
mncmn,  s.f.  the  mind,  spirit,  intention  ;  gen.  -ne. 
inncbeAcc,  s.f.  intellect,  mind,  ingenuity;  gen.  -ca. 
ioc,  s.  m.  or f.  payment;  fulfilling,  making  good,  complet¬ 
ing  ;  gen.  íoca. 

lot,  inseparable  prefix,  used  in  composition,  signifying  va¬ 
riety  or  diversity ;  it  is  also  intensitive ;  it  is  written  ih 
before  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
lotcpuAró,  c.  adj.  very  hard  or  stubborn  (fight) ;  fr.  iot,  in¬ 
tensitive,  and  cpy  ai&. 

íobóÁii  ac,  c.  adj.  polytechnic  or  skilled  in  various  trades  or 
arts  ;  ingenious. 

lobpAobAip,  s.  m.  pi.  many  or  various  edged  (weapons). 

10m,  an  intensitive  inseparable  prefix  ;  written  im  before  a 
word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
loniAbbciug,  c.  adj.  deep  or  dense  surrounding,  bordering  ; 

fr.  imeAbl,  and  cuij,  thi^k,  dense. 
loniA-pcAc,  adj.  copious,  abundant ;  50  1i-ioiiia|\cac,  adv. 
copiously,  exceedingly. 

lombuAbAt),  v.  s.  a  mighty  beating  or  striking;  fr.  10111, 
intensitive ,  and  bu  aLat). 

lomLÁii,  c.  adj.  complete,  whole,  entire  ;  fr.  10111,  intensitive 
and  bÁn. 

jomn^cc,  s.f.  a  skin. 


^x- 
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lomoppo,  adv.  indeed. 

fotnpÁb,  s.  m.  notice,  mentioning;  gen.  -Áice,  pi.  id. 
lomcupA,  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen.  case)  as  to,  as  for, 
with  respect  or  regard  to. 

ion,  a  prefix  denoting  fitness,  worthiness;  it  is  written  in 
before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
ioua,  see  inA. 

íonÁ,  conj.  than ;  often  contracted  to  Via. 
ion ao,  s.  m.  a  place,  position  ;  gen.  -aio. 
ion  Ann,  adj.  equal,  alike,  equivalent. 
lonÁp,  prep,  and  poss.  pron.  in  our;  also  mÁp. 
íoncAicce,  c.  pt.  part,  fit  or  capable  of  being  thrown,  mis¬ 
sive  ;  fr.  ion,  and  caicco pt.  part,  of  caic,  throw,  cast, 
fling. 

lon^A,  s.f  a  talon  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  mgne  and  loti^nA. 
lon^AiiCAc,  adj.  wonderful,  strange,  surprising ;  fr.  longtiA, 
wonder,  surprise. 

lon^AiiCAi^,  adj.  dat.fe?n.  of  lon^AnuAC. 
longAncAf,  s.  m.  a  wonder,  a  surprise ;  gen.  -Aip,  pi.  id. 
longiiAt),  s.  m.  wonder,  surprise,  astonishment ;  gen.  -^auca, 
pi.  id. 

lonihuin,  adj.  dear,  beloved;  comp,  (ir .)  niop  AnnpA,  and 
lomhume. 

lontiiume,  adj. pi.  of  lonthum. 

lonihuf5  }  s'  m"  a  treasure  >'  gff1'  pl .  -tiiApA. 

lonnAin,  prep.  pron.  in  me  ;  fr.  Ann  and  me. 

lonnup*  }  con3’  ^iab  so  tlmt  >  lonnup  50,  id. 

loniiAU,  prep.  pron.  in  thee. 

v.  a.  attack ;  approach,  make  to,  or  towards ; 
pt.  tense ,  onoimpAij;  inf.  (ir.')  o’ionn- 
pujAÓ. 

lonnpuijje,  -pAi§e,  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen.  case)  to, 
towards;  T)’a  n -lonnpuije,  to  them. 
lonncA,  prep.  pron.  in  them,  into  them ;  fr.  Ann  and 

1  AT). 

lonceACCA,  c.  pt.  part,  fitting,  suitable,  or  appropriate  to 
come. 

lopjjAib,  s.  f.  a  battle,  a  fray;  strife,  contention;  gen. 
-be. 


lonnup, 
loniiAU, 

lonnpAig, 

lonnpuij;, 


ip,  v.  n.  ir.  assertive  verb ,  is,  are;  pt.  tense  bA  or  bub,  fut. 

bup,  subj.  pres.  Ab. 
ip,  prep,  in ;  also  Annp  and  mnp, 
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if,  contraction  of  Agup. 

lpceAc,  adv.  in,  into ;  used  with  a  verb  denoting  motion, 
ipcig,  adv.  in,  within;  used  with  a  verb  denoting  rest. 


bÁ,  s.  vt.  the  day,  as  distinguished  from  oibce,  the  night ; 

gen.  ( ir .)  bAe,  and  Laoi,  dat.  bo  ;  pi.  bAecA. 
bAbAip,  v.  a.  speak  ;  inf  x>o  bAbAipc,  or  bAbpAb. 
bAbpftyoAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense  of  bAbAip  ;  they  yelped  (13). 
bAe,  s.  m.  gen.  (ir.)  of  bÁ. 

bÁit>pe,  adj.  comp,  super,  and  pi.  ofbÁroip,  strong;  syn¬ 
copated  fr.  bÁroipe. 
bÁim,  s.  f.  dat.  of  bÁm. 

bÁth,  s.  f.  a  hand,  an  arm  ;  gen.  bÁitiie,  pi.  bÁtfiA. 
bÁiiiAÓ.  s.  vi.  dexterity,  hand-exercise,  shooting ;  gen. 

-A15. 

bÁtfiApm,  c.  s.  m.  a  hand-weapon. 
bÁthpA'OA,  c.  adj.  long-armed;  the  soubriquet  of  bug. 
bÁtii ocAVO,  v.a.fut.  of  bÁth,  dare,  presume;  they  will  dare. 
bÁn,  adj.  lull  ;  when  placed  before  its  substantive  it  gives  to 
it  an  intensitive  force,  and  is  written  bÁm  when  the  first 
vowel  of  the  word  is  slender. 
bÁtiA,  adj.  pi.  of  bÁn. 

bÁnifiAipeAC,  c.  adj.  extremely  beautiful;  fr.  bÁn,  intensi¬ 
tive  and  mAipeAc,  fr.  mAipe,  beauty. 
bÁn-CApAib,  c.  adj.  most  actively. 

bAOc,  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  soldier,  a  champion ;  gen.  and  pi. 

1/AOIC. 

bAOCT) a,  ind.  adj.  heroic,  warrior-like. 

bAOcpAib,  coll.  s.  pi.  heroes,  warriors. 

bAOi,  s.  in.  dat.  ofbÁ,  a  day  ;  also  gen.  (23). 

bAOib,  s.f.  a  poem,  a  song;  anglicised  lay;  gen.  -be. 

bÁp,  s.  m.  the  middle,  centre  ;  the  ground  or  floor,  gen. 

-Áip  ;  Aip  bÁp,  upon  the  floor,  laid  low. 
bÁCAip,  s.  m.  an  appointed  place  of  meeting  ;  gen.  bÁcpAÓ  ; 
presence  (generally  with  prep,  a  or  no)  ;  as  no  bÁÚAip 
An  pig,  to  the  presence  of  the  king ;  no  bÁCAip,  adv. 
presently. 

be,  prep,  (becomes  beip before  the  article),  with,  by,  during; 
to,  from,  against ;  when  placed  after  adjectives  it  ex¬ 
presses  equal  comparison,  and  is  translated  “as.” 
bé,  prep.  pron.  with  her  or  it  ;]Jalso  béice  or  piA. 
beAbA,  s  f.  a  bed  ;  gen.  beAbÚA,  pi.  beA-pcACA. 
beAcc,  s.  m.  a  monument,  a  grave ;  gen.  -ca. 
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heAT>pAT>,  v.  s.  a  tearing,  rending,  mangling,  maiming  ;  imp. 
heAOAip,  tear,  etc. 

heAg,  s.m.  a  physician;  gen.  heAgA ,pl.  id. ;  dat.pl.  heAgAib. 
heAtn,  prep.  pron.  with  me  ;  a  form  of  1/iom. 
heAn,  v.  a.  follow,  pursue  ;  pt.  tense  t>o  heAn  ;  fut.  heAii- 
pAib  ;  inf.  ’oo  heAnAifiAin. 
heAnpAib,  v.  a.  fut.  of  he  An. 
heAmiiAin,  v.  a.  inf.  of  heAti. 

heAp,  s.  m.  benefit,  advantage,  welfare  ;  gen .  teApA. 
héAp,  s.f  light,  a  glimpse,  gen.  béip. 

héApbAipe,  c.  s.  m.  a  helmet  to  admit  light :  fr.  heAp  and 
bAipe,  a  helmet,  or  any  kind  of  head  dress. 
heApg,  adj.  loth,  unwilling  ('56) ;  comp,  heipge. 
heAC,  prep.  pron.  with  thee  ;  einph.  beAcpA  ;  fr.  he  and  cu. 
heAC,  j.  f.  a  half ;  gen.  heice ;  it  is  often  placed  before  a 
word  to  denote  one  of  such  nouns,  as  nature  or  art  has 
placed  in  couples ;  as,  beAC-ptnb,  one  eye,  heAC-hÁm, 
one  hand,  heAC  Aip  heic,  adv.  on  either  side. 
beAC-bÁib,  c.  s.f.  one  hand. 
beAcpúib,  c.  s.  f.  one  eye. 
beAC-CAob,  c.  s.  f.  one  side. 

héig,  v.  a.  let,  permit,  allow ;  let  go,  let  off,  throw,  cast ; 
give  ;  pt.  tense  x>o  héig  ;  inf.  (ir.)  no  heigeAn,  or  no 
héi  5111c  ;  fut,  héigpib. 
hé.igeAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  héig. 

héigeAii,  v.  a.  inf.  (ir.)  of  héig  ;  see  under  CAbpAib. 
heigeAp,  v.  a.  cure,  heal ;  inf.  id. ;  fut.  heigeAppAib. 
heigeAp,  s.  m.  medicine,  cure,  remedy;  gen.  -gip. 
heigeApAro,  v.  a.  fut.  of  heigeAp  ;  put  for  heigeAppAib. 
héirn,  s.f  a  leap;  gen.  -me,  pi.  -meAimA ;  gen.  pi. 
■tiiei  mi. 

Lei p  (50),  adv.  entirely,  altogether,  wholly, 
heip,  prep.  pron.  with  him  or  it,  heip  péin,  with  or  by  him¬ 
self,  alone ;  the  form  of  the  prep,  he,  which  is  used 
before  the  article  aii,  as,  heip  An  pAe  pin,  during  that 
time. 

heip-pm,  comp.  adv.  with  that,  thereupon, 
heic,  s.  f.  dat.  of  heAC. 

heópfjAoicm,  c.  s.f.  quite  a  sufficiency ;  heóp  is  an  inten- 
sitive  hue. 

heiceAT»,  s.  m.  breadth  ;  gen.  -cro, 

heo,  prep.  pron.  with  them,  by  them,  along  with  them  ;  as, 
r>o  cuAró  eicne  heó,  Eithne  went  with  them;  gup 
tiiAic  heó,  that  they  would  like  ;  00  cinneAt)  heó,  it 
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was  decided  by  them  ;  against,  or  at  them,  as,  *oo  caic- 
eAT>Af\  ppApA  Leo,  they  cast  showers  (of  missives)  at 
them;  from  them,  as,  t>á  m-bpeic  beo  Aip  éigeAn,  to 
take  them  from  them  by  force. 
beotfiAn,  s.  m.  a  lion  ;  gen.  -Ain,  pi.  id. 
becéiT),  s.f.  the  like,  the  equal,  the  same;  such  as  ;  gen.  -no. 


bi  a§  )  S'f' a  Srea*  stone  ;  gen.  bee. 


IA5 

bib,  prep.  pron.  with  ye  or  you  ;  emph.  bibye. 
bibeAjm,  s.  m.  a  ship,  house,  habitation  ;  hence  figuratively, 
“  a  defence”?  O' Curry  has  substituted  beibeAnnA  for 
bibeA|\iiA;  in  the  text  of  the  story,  as  published  in  the 
Atlantis ,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178.  He  has  also  struck  out  bib- 
eApnA  in  Mac  Curtin's  MS.  of  the  story,  substituting 
bibeAptiA  in  the  margin,  for  what  reason  it  does  not 
appear  evident,  as  both  btbeApiiA  and  beibeAim  have 
the  same  meaning.  He  explains  beibeAnn  in  notes  to 
Battle  of  Magh  Leana,  p.  45,  and  131,  as  meaning  a 
stage,  table,  platform,  or  deck, 
bmg,  v.  n,  spring,  bound,  dart  ;  pres.  hist.  bmgeAp;  inf. 
binge  aó. 

bmn,  s.f.  a  pool,  water  ;  gen.  biniie. 

bum,  s.f.  time,  period,  a  course:  gen.  bmne;  be  bum  ua 
h-UAipe  pm,  during  the  course  of  that  time, 
bmn,  prep.  pron.  with  us ;  ó  hac  bmn  mib  ó’n  g-ctmcAb- 
Aipc,  since  we  cannot  escape  from  this  danger ;  ip  obc 
bmn,  we  regret. 

biom,  prep.  pron.  with  me;  emph.  biompA  ;  t>Ap  biom, 
methinks. 

bioii,  v.  a.  till ;  pt.  tense ,  00  bion  ;  inf.  x>o  bíoiiAÓ. 
biop,  s.f.  an  earthen  fort,  a  fortified  place,  a  court; 
beApÁ. 

bogiiiAp,  adj.  valuable,  precious;  fr.  bog,  value. 

boipc’  I  v'  a'  burn »  fut •  ^oipgpeA-ó  ;  inf.  no  bopgAb. 

bomn-bennionnAc,  c.  adj.  of  the  mighty  strokes, 
bom,  adj.  bare,  bleak. 
bonipuAp,  c.  adj.  bleak-cold,  bitter-cold, 
bón,  s.  m.  food,  provision,  stores  ;  gen.  bóm. 
bong,  s.f.  a  ship ;  gen.  bumge,  dat.  bumg,  pi.  bongA. 
bon  11,  adj.  strong,  able,  powerful, 
bopg,  s.  m.  a  trace,  track,  print :  gen.  Unpg,  pi.  id. 
bop,  s.  m.  sake,  account  (49  and  54). 
bop,  s.  vi.  an  herb,  a  leek  ;  see  bup. 


gen. 
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lofAt),  s.f.  a  kneading-trough,  a  losset ;  gen.  LopAioe,  by 
syncope,  Loipoe,  dat.  LopAix>. 

bop^AÓ,  v.  a.  inf.  of  Loipg ;  x>a  bop^AX»,  burning  them 
(34) ;  x>’Áp  LopjAb,  to  our  burning,  being  burnt  (35). 

Lou.  s.f.  a  wound  ;  gen.  Loice,  pi.  bocA. 

bu ax),  s.  m.  a  mention,  hinting,  speaking. 

Luac.  adj.  nimble,  quick,  speedy;  comp.  buAice,  50  Luac, 
adv.  speedily. 

l.ii  ac -b  a  pc  a,  c.  s.  f.  pi.  of -bApc,  a  swift  (sailing)  boat. 

Luc,  s.f.  a  mouse;  gem  Luice,  pi.  Luca. 

Luce,  s.  m.  folk,  people,  a  party ;  gen.  -ca  ;  Luce  cóimeu'OA, 
the  guarding  party. 

Lúja,  adj.  id.  comp,  of  beA£  ;  smaller,  less ;  ip  Lú  j;a,  least. 

Lu£ax>,  s.  littleness,  smallness. 

l.u^Aioe,  adj.  and  prep,  ron .  the  less  of  it  ;  union  of  Lúja 
and  x>e,  of  it,  1  being  thrown  in  to  comply  with  the  rule 
of  caoL  Le  caoL,  slender  with  a  slender  (vowel). 

ittle  down  ;  pt.  tense  x>  o  bui§  ;  inf.  ( ir .) 


Lui£,  v.  a.  swear;  Luijpm,  I  swear,  emph.  Luigimpe. 

bum  5,  s.f.  dat.  of  L0115 

Ltr.peAc,  s.f.  a  coat  of  mail,  armour  :  gen.  -pige. 

lup,  s.  m.  a  leek  ;  gen.  LopA,  pi.  id. 

luc,  s.  m.  strength,  power,  vigour,  activity;  gen.  Luic,  and 
Luca. 

LucjÁipeAÓ,  adj.  glad,  joyful. 

liicrh Ap,  adj.  quick,  nimble;  50  LúciiiAp,  adv.  quicldy. 

m’,  put  for  mo,  poss.pro?i.  my,  before  a  word  commencing 
with  a  vowel  or  p 

in ac,  s.m.  a  son;  gen.  1111c,  pi.  id;  iuac  1111'opA,  a  one  month’s 
old  son. 

itiACAib,  j.  ?n.  dat.  pi.  of  iuac. 

mACAOth,  s.  m.  a  youth,  a  young  person;  gen.  -01111,  pi.  id. 
and  -01TI a. 

mÁg,  s.f  a  plain,  a  level  country;  gen.  mAi§e,  or  muije, 
dat.  tn^ij. 

111 Á5-5 Aiii  An,  s.  a  bear,  i.e.  a  calf  of  the  plain.  O'Brien. 

niArom,  s.f.  morning;  gen.  mArone,  syncopatedyr.mAixmie. 

niAibni,  a  flight,  a  defeat,  overthrow;  gen.  TiiAtmiA,  pi. 
-m  ah  11  A. 

niAigpe,  s.f.  a  salmon  ;  gen.  id. 

niAip,  v.  n.anda. live,  exist-,  endure; continue, last;  mAipeAim, 
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pres.  hist,  lives  or  does  live  ;  fut.  mAippro,  fut.  hist. 
mAltvpeAp ;  inf.  -oo  iriApcAin,  or  co  triAipeACCAin. 
tnAVjX'oir,  for  niAippvoip,  cond.  of  niAip ;  they  would  live, 
m  Aipg.  s.f.  woe,  sorrow,  pity  ;  gen.  -ge ;  inter j.  woe  ! 
niAi-peA’o,  c.  conj.  if  so,  well ;  contraction  fr.  inÁ  ip  eAT>. 
in aic,  v.  a.  forgive,  remit;  inf.  x)0  triAiceAin  ;  fut.  hiaic- 
pto. 

niAic,  s.f.  good,  success,  prosperity;  gen.  -ce. 
tn a ic,  adj.  good,  suitable,  appropriate,  befitting,  skilled; 
comp,  (ir.)  níop  peÁpp  ;  gup  in  aic  teo,  that  they  would 
like  ;  ip  m  aic  be  bug,  Lugh  likes. 
tuAice,  s.  ?n.  pi.  chiefs,  chieftains ;  only  found  in  the  plural 
number. 

niAice,  adj.pl.  of  m  aic. 
inAicpioceAp,  v.  a.  fut.  pass,  of  iuaic. 
niAicib,  s.  m.  at.  p l.  uiAice,  chieftains. 


iiiAicioin 

tiiAiceAiii 


s.  m.  forgiveness,  remission ;  gen. 


inAicce. 


in Aicpvoip,  v.  a.  cond.  of  iuaic,  ;  they  would  forgive. 
niAbb-cpéAX),  c.  s.  a  large  herd  ;  fr.  rnAbb,  recte  mobb,  a 
number,  a  flock,  and  cpéAe,  a  herd, 
m AOj\,  s.  m.  a  steward  ;  gen.  niAOip,  pi.  id.  ;  dat.  pi.  mAop- 
Aib. 

rriAp,  prep,  for,  as ;  adv.  how,  thus,  as,  like  ;  when,  as  soon 
as  ;  m Ap  po,  adv.  thus,  in  this  manner;  rriAp  a,  adv. 
where,  becomes  inAp  Ap,  before  pt.  tense. 
mÁpAÓ,  s,  m.  to-morrow,  gen.  id.  and  -puig;  Aip  u-a 
inÁpAc,  on  the  next  day. 
in ApAOii,  adv.  as  one,  together  with,  as  well  as. 
niApA,  s.  m.  and  f.  gen.  of  muip,  q.  v. 

rtiApb,  v.  a.  kill,  slay ;  pt.  tense ,  do  in  Apb  ;  inf.  do  ifiApbAÓ  ; 
pt.part.  mApbcA. 

in  Apb  Ab,  v.  s.  in.  a  slaying,  a  killing:  gen.  niApbcA;  pt. 
pass,  and  inf.  of  in  Apb. 

th  ApbpAin  (do),  v.  a.  pt.  tense ,  we  killed  ;  ancient  synthetic 
form  for  the  first  pers.  pi.  pt.  tense. 


mApbcA,  pt.  part,  killed,  slain  ;  v.  s.  m.  gen.  of  niApbAb. 
m ApcAC,  s.  m,  a  horseman,  a  knight ;  gen.  -Aig,  pi.  -Aige. 
inApcAigeAcc,  s .  f.  riding,  horsemanship  ;  gen.  -ca. 
tTIApcp^,  \c0lLStmt 

cavalry. 

m ApcpAt),  )  J 

mApctumi,  v.s.f.  living,  being,  life;  gen.  -cahiia;  alsoniAp- 
CAinn  ;  inf.  of  in  Aip. 

mÁp,  contraction  of  mÁ,  if  and  Ip,  it  is ;  properly  mÁ’p. 


2IÓ 


m é,  pers.  pron.  I,  me. 
méAT),  s.f,  see  meu-o. 
tneAlA,  s.f.  gen.  of  mil,  honey. 
meA'Ul,  v.  a.  circumvent,  delude,  deceive;  inf.  -Iat). 
tneAnniA,  s.  f.  the  mind,  memory ;  gladness,  high  spirits; 
gen.  -mAii. 

TneAnmnAC,  adj.  cheerful,  gleeful,  in  high  spirits. 

meA|\,  adj.  quick,  active ;  raging,  enraged. 

meAp,  v.  a.  think,  estimate,  consider;  inf.  id. 

meApj,  v.  a.  stir,  move,  excite,  confuse  (56) ;  ft.  tense ,  id. 

tneACA,  ind.  adj .  cowardly,  fearful,  timid. 

meACACc,  s.f.  cowardice,  timidity;  gen.  -eACCA. 

meu-o,  s.f.  greatness  ;  gen.  méroe. 

meuoAig,  v.  a.  increase,  augment ;  pt.  tense ,  00  meuoAi g, 
inf.  00  meuougAÓ. 

mi,  negative  inseparable  prefix ,  indicating  the  opposite,  or 
want  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  word  with  which 
it  is  combined ;  it  is  written  mio  and  mioó,  before  a 
word  whose  first  vowel  is  broad, 
mi,  s.f.  a  month;  gen.  ( ir .)  mi  op  a  and  mip,  dat.  mip  and 
mi :  pi.  miopA. 

mi  Ail,  s.f.  desire,  wish  ;  gen.  -ha. 
mic,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ( ir .)  of  itiac,  q.  v. 
mi jhiocAp,  c.  s.  m.  impudence,  folly  ;  gen.  -ai \\fr.  mi,  neg. 
and  ^tiocAp. 

mile,  num.  adj.  a  thousand. 

miteAÓ,  s.  m.  a  soldier,  a  champion  ;  gen.  -bró,  pi.  mitróe. 
milt,  v.  a.  mar,  spoil,  destroy,  ruin;  fut.  miblpió;  inf. 

■oo  mihheAb  ;  pt.  part,  milhce. 
mihheAt),  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  mitt;  was  or  were  destroyed  ; 
also  inf.  of  mill. 

mibipioe,  v.  a.  cond.  pass,  of  mi'll ;  would  be  destroyed. 
mimeAnmiiAC,  c.  adj.  negligent,  unmindful,  thoughtless ; 

fr.  mi.  neg.  and  meAnmtiAC ;  fr.  meAiimivA,  the  mind, 
min,  adj.  fine,  deliea^,  smooth. 
míngpéu^Ac,  c.  adj.  fine  Grecian. 

mime,  adj  often,  frequent;  comp,  (ir.)  nicp  mioncA  ; 

50  mime,  adv.  oftentimes. 
miobhAOc,  c.  s.  m.  a  poltroon,  a  coward. 
mioncA,  adj.  oftener;  comp,  (ir.)  of  mime, 
mi  op,  s.  m.  myrrh;  gen.  mipp. 
miopA,  s.  f.  gen.  of  mi,  a  month. 
miopcAip,  s.f.  spite,  hatred  ;  gen.  -pe. 
mipe,  s.  f.  madness,  fury ;  ardour,  vehemence  ;  gen.  id. 


tmpeAbApcA,  adj.pl.  baking?  (3).  0' Curry. 

impure,  i.  e.  meApA,  comp.  ( ir ,)  of  obc,  and  -oe,  of  it. 
mipe,  pers.  pr.  emph.  oí  tné;  I  myself. 

mifpAniAC,  c.  adj.  ill-looking,  ill-favoured,  ugly ;  fr.  inf, 
neg.  and  psiAiriAC,  adj. ;  fr.  psiAiii,  beauty, 
micro,  ind.  s.f.  a  proper  or  tit  time  or  season. 
mnÁ,  s.f.  ir.  gen.  and  pi.  of  beAii. 
mnÁib,  s.f.  dat.  pi.  of  beAii. 

mo,  poss.pron.  my  (causes  aspiration) ;  written  m’  before  a 
word  commencing  with  a  vowel  or  p. 
mo,  adj.  comp,  (ir.)  of  móp,  great, 
moc,  adj.  early. 

moceAii,  I  interj.  welcome, 
mocen,  )  J 

mo&,  i.  m.  condition,  situation,  manner;  gen.  -óa,  pi.  id. 
mooApcA,  ind.  adj.  sour,  rough,  grim, 
moic-éipje,  c.  s.f.  early  rising  ;gen.  id. 
móioe,  adj.  combination  of  mo,  comp,  of  móp,  and  tie,  of 
it ;  1  is  inserted  in  compliance  with  the  rule  of  caoL 
be  CAob. 

moibb,  s.f.  delay,  a  stay  ;  gen.  moibbe. 

moibbe,  cidj.  comp,  of  tiiAbb,  slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious. 

mob,  v.  a.  praise,  extol,  applaud;  inf.  xto  tiiobAb ;  fut. 

mobpAit». 

móp,  adj.  great,  great  in  extent,  extensive  ;  elated  ;  much  ; 
as,  móp  xi’a  b-prub,  much  of  their  blood  ;  in'  móp 
gup  peippoe  pib  a  fÁgAib,  it  is  not  much  that  ye  are 
the  better  for  obtaining  it;  bub  mop  meAtimA  A£up 
Aigne  aca,  their  spirits  and  mind  were  elated  (53)  ;  50 
móp,  adv.  greatly;  comp,  (ir.)  111'op  mo. 
mópAi^eAiiCAC,  c.  adj.  most  cheerful,  highly  elate. 
mopÁii,  s.  m.  a  multitude,  many  ;  gen.  -Á111. 
mópmiAii,  c.  s.f.  a  great  desire. 

mópoipbeAc  (ax;),  c.  part,  cutting  off  in  great  numbers; 
also  -eipbeAC,  q.  v. 

mópuAipbe,  c.  s.  m.  pi.  of  -uApAb,  a  noble;  the  high 
nobility. 

mourns,  v.a.  feel,  perceive,  know;  inf.  mocriSAt) ;  moc- 
uipt)  ah  bucc  cónheuOA  iax>,  the  guard  perceive 
them. 

muc,  s.f.  a  pig  ;  gen.  muice,  pi.  uiuca. 
múÓAÓ  (a if),  pres.  part.  ofrriúÓ,  put  to  death,  kill,  destroy. 
múÓAisce,  v.  s.  gen.  of  múÓASAÓ,  a  killing,  a  destroying, 
muicibe,  a  swine  herd  ;  gen.  id. 
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muije,  s.f.  gen.  of  uia§,  a  plain. 

mui  £,  v.  a.  fall-to,  begin  ;  fit.  tense,  •oo  mui§ ;  •oo  mui§ 
a  ^eAii  ^Átpe  Aip  gAC  beAri  t>o  ha  mnÁib,  each  of  the 
women  fell  a  laughing,  lit.  her  humour  of  laughing  fell 
upon  each  woman  of  the  women, 
mum,  s.  f  the  back  ;  gen.  -tie. 

mum  (Aip),  comfi.  firefi.  (governs  the  genitive  case),  upon, 
on,  over. 

muméAÍ,  s.  m.  the  neck ;  gen.  -tub,  fil.  id. 
mumnueApÓAf,  s.  m.  service,  servitude  (44) ;  gen.  -Aip. 
mumctp,  (  s.  f.  people,  persons;  a  clan  or  following  of  a 
munmcip,  Ji  chief;  gen.  -pe. 

muip,  s.f.  the  sea;  gen.  ttiApA;  ffluip  tlUAt>,  the  Red  Sea  ; 
gen.  ITlApA  lluAibe. 

muipbpibe,  v.  a.  cond.  fiass.  of  mAtib;  would  have  been 
killed. 

muipbpiceAp,  v.  a.  fut.  fiass.  of  niApb  ;  shall  be  killed, 
muipptm  (•00),  v.  a.  cond.  ac.  of  ntApb  ;  I  would  kill, 
muipn,  s.  f.  natural  affection,  love;  gen.  -tie. 
mubbAc,  s.  m.  top,  summit ;  gen.  -A15,  fil.  -Ai£e,  dat.  fil. 

-Aijib. 

mutiA,  conj.  unless,  if  not. 

múp,  s.  m.  a  wall,  rampart,  bulwark ;  gen.  mthp,  fil. 

múpÚA. 


ti  a,  negative  particle,  used  with  imp.  mood,  not,  let  not. 

11  a,  def.  art.  gen.  fe?n.,  and  its  form  mas.  and  fem.  for  all 
cases  of  the  plural. 

tiÁ,  conj.  nor  ;  or;  conj.  than,  contracted  from  iotiÁ. 
tiAc,  rel.  fir.  that  not,  which  not. 

nÁiriroeAtiiuib,  adj.  hostile,  inimical,  vicious;  comp.  -mbA; 
fr.  tiÁtfiAro,  an  enemy. 

tiAiyc,,  v.  a.  seal,  bind,  fasten  ;  fit.  tense,  x>o  tiAipc,  inf. 

11  Arc  At). 

1  ■  m 

tiAOi,  ind.  num.  adj.  nine. 

tiAOtibAp,  coll.  s.  m.  nine  persons;  gen.  -Aip  ;  An  nAonbAp 
pm,  those  nine  persons. 

nÁp,  conj.  which  not,  that  not,  may  not ;  contracted  from 
tiACAp,  which  is  made  up  of  uac  and  po,  sign  of  the 
past  tense. 

nÁpAb,  combination  of  tiÁp,  and  Ab,  the  siibj.  of  ip,  the 
assertive  verb. 

neAc,  ind.  indef.  sub.  some  one,  anyone,  one. 


21 Q 


neAthmpeApbAC  (50),  adv.  without  defect,  faultless. 
neApc,  s.  m.  strength,  might;  power,  dominion;  gen 
neipc. 

neAfA,  adj.  ir.  comp,  of  po^up,  near;  also poi^pe or  poip^e 
neice,  s.  m.  pi.  of  rut). 

neicib,  s.  dat.  pi.  of  mb ;  also  dat.  pi.  of  neiú,  a  fight,  battle, 
engagement,  contention,  conflict,  (42).  See  O’Dono- 
van’s  Supp.  to  O’Reilly’s  Die.  in  voce  111c,  which  is  ex* 
plained  by  cac  and  cojaÓ. 

neub,  s,  m.  a  cloud;  a  swoon,  a  trace,  as  in  cÁirh-neab, 
q.  v. ;  gen.  néib,  pi.  neutuA. 

ni,  neg.  adv.  not ;  used  with  the  pres,  and  fut.  tenses ,  and 
causes  aspiration. 

nib,  s.  m.  a  thing,  a  matter  or  affair;  a  part  of  anything,  a 
jot,  a  whit;  gen.  id.  and  neice,  pi.  id.;  jac  nib,  each 
thing,  everything. 

mm,  s.  f.  venom,  poison ;  effectiveness,  destructiveness  ; 
gen.  mme. 

niop,  neg.  adv.  not ;  fr.  m  and  po,  sign  of  past  tense,  before 
which  it  is  used. 

mop,  the  sign  of  the  comp,  degree  ;  mop  mo,  more, 
no,  conj.  or  ;  no  50,  no  pip,  until, 
noc,  ind.  rel.  pr.  who,  which. 

nocA,  conj.  not ;  iioca  n-pmb,  there  is  not;  nocA  always 
requires  n  before  p  as  its  eclipsing  letter  instead  of 
b  (asp. ) 

nocc,  v.  a.  bare,  unsheath;  reveal,  disclose;  pres.  hist. 

noccAp  ;  pt.  tense ,  do  nocc;  inf.  t>o  noccAb. 
nóm,  s.  f.  noon,  evening;  gen.  non  a. 

miAblcumAb,  c .  s.  m.  utter  lamentation  or  sorrow ;  fr.  nuAlb, 
lamentation,  roaring,  and  cmfiAb,  idem. 
rlu1Ee  (5°)>  a<^v-  until;  5°  tnnge  po,  hitherto. 


6,  prep,  from  ;  ó’n,  from  the ;  adv.  when,  since,  seeing  that ; 
ó  pom,  adv.  since  ;  ó  ciAnAib,  conj.  a  while  ago  ;  ó  pm 
Am  ac,  adv.  ever  since,  thenceforward, 
ó,  s.  f  the  ear ;  gen.  id. 
occ,  num.  adj.  eight. 
ocua,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ucc. 

ox)’  contraction  —  ó,  prep,  and  -o’  for  poss.  pron.  no,  thy. 

05,  adj.  young;  comp.  óij;e. 

6c,  s.  m,  a  youth,  a  young  person ;  a  warrior j  gen,  ógAj' 

.pt,  idk 

V % 
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ó^a,  s.  m.pl.  of  05,  a  youth. 

ojAni,  s.  m.  an  occult  way  of  writing  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish. 

Ó5ÍAÓ,  m.  a  soldier,  a  warrior ;  a  man-servant  (2)  gen. 
ó^Íaoc,  )  -Aic  and  -aoic,  pi.  id. 

oióce,  s.  f.  night ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -eAT>A  ;  the  opposite  of  tÁ, 
the  day-time. 

oióe,  s.  m.  a  tragic  fate;  gen.  id, 

015,  s.  m.  a  champion. 

oiieÁn,  s.  m.  an  island;  gen.  -ein. 

omeAc,  m.  liberality,  generosity;  gen.  -1115. 

dip,  conj.  for,  because. 

oip,  j.  the  east ;  a  n-oip,  in  the  east. 

dip,  s.  m.  gen.  of  óp,  gold. 

oipbeAc,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc;  gen.  -bi§. 

oipeAccAf,  s.  m.  an  assembly,  a  meeting,  a  conference ;  gen. 

-Aip,  pi.  id. 

oipeAp,  s.f  shore,  coast,  border. 

oipeAt),  s.  m.  an  equal  quantity  or  number ;  as  much,  so 
much ;  gen.  -éro. 

oipceAp,  s.  m.  the  east,  the  eastern  part  of  the  world;  gen. 
-cip. 

ót,  v.  s.  in.  drinking  ;  gen.  01L. 

obc,  adj.  bad,  evil ;  untoward,  unfortunate ;  comp,  nioj* 
meApA.  * 

obc,  s.  m.  evil,  harm,  mischief;  gen.  tube. 
ormiA,  s.f.  a  lance,  a  spear;  gen.  id. 
on,  contraction  of  ó  prep,  and  An,  the. 
onóip,  s.f.  honour ;  gen.  -ópA. 

onópAc,  adj.  honourable  ;  50  h-ondpAc,  honourably. 

óp,  m.  gold  ;  gen.  óip. 

ópÓA,  ind.  adj.  golden  ;  fr.  óp,  gold. 

oppAinn,  prep.  pr.  on  us  \  fr.  Aip  and  inn. 

opboip^ce,  ind.  adj.  burnished. 

dpmiigúe,  m.  gen.  of  dp’ougA'd,  an  order,  a  decree. 

opm,  prep.  pr.  on  me ;  fr.  Aip  and  me  ;  emph.  opmp a. 

oppA,  prep.  pr.  on  them  ;  fr.  Aip  and  iat>  ;  emph.  oppAfAn. 

oppAib,  prep.  pr.  on  ye  ;  fr.  Aip  and  ib  ;  emph.  oppAibpe. 

opc,  prep.  pr.  on  thee  ;  fr.  Aip  and  uu  ;  emph.  opep a. 

6p,  prep,  over,  above  ;  óp  cionn,  comp.  prep,  over  the  head 
(of),  (governs  the  gen.  case)  over,  above;  óp  a  5-cionn, 
over  them. 

óp,  a  particle  prefixed  to  some  adjectives  by  which  they  be- 
come  adverbs ;  as,  dp  Ápt),  loudly,  publicly. 
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op^At),  s.  m.  opening,  admission  ;  gen.  -5m  bee ;  also 
p op^lAT),  fr.  f opgAil,  open. 
opiAt),  s.  m.  a  sigh,  a  groan  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -bA. 


pic,  s.f.  pitch ;  gen.  -ce. 

pót;,  s.f.  a  kiss  ;  gen.  -ó^e,  pi.  -ó^a 


pAbAip  (’OÁ),  v.  n.  ir.  pres,  tense  (if)  thou  art ;  the  only  form 
of  this  verb  now  in  use  is  pAib,  which  supplies  the  sub¬ 
stantive  verb  GÁim  with  a  past  subjunctive, 
p  acat),  or  pAcpA*',  v.  n.  ir.  cond.  would  go ;  imp.  ceib  ; 

•oo  p  acat)  Ai|V  would  overtake  him. 
pACAtn,  v.  n.  ir.  fut.  we  shall  go  ;  also  pACAtriAoro  or  pAC- 
pAmAOit). 

pAct)AOip,  v.  n.  ir.  cond.  by  syncppe  for  pACA'OAOip  or  pAc- 
pA'OAOip ;  they  would  go. 

pAcpvoAOip.  v.  n.  ir.  cond.  of  ceié,  they  would  go  ;  pacpA- 
•OAOip  ’riA  coip,  they  would  go  back  of  it,  they  would 
fail  to  fulfil  iti 

pAe,  s.  m.  a  space  of  time ;  gen.  id. 
pAib,  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  subj.  of  bi ;  was  or  were. 
pÁib,  v.  a.  ir.pt.  tense  of  AbAip ;  fr.  pÁiéim,  I  say;  also 
a  ’oubAipc. 

pÁibueAp,  v.  a.  ir.  pres.  pass,  is  said,  is  called. 
pÁib,  s.f.  an  oak  tree. 

pÁice,  s.f.  a  quarter  of  a  year;  gen.  id.,  pi.  id. 
pAbAt)  ("oo),  obs.  v.  n.  pt.  tense ,  it  happened,  it  came  to  pass. 
pAOti,  s.  m.  a  rout,  a  breaking,  a  tearing?  gtn.  -om  ;  pAon 
iriAbmA,  a  complete  derout  ? 
pe,  prep,  form  of  be,  which  see. 

peAcc,  s.  m.  a  law,  statute,  ordinance ;  gen.  -ca,  pi.  id. 

poACCAib,  s.  m.  dat.  pi.  of  piocc. 

peACA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  pic,  running. 

péib,  adj.  plain,  level,  smooth. 

péitiro,  v.  n.  pres,  tense  of  péib,  agree,  bargain. 

péibceACAib,  s.  m.  dat.  pi.  of  péróceAc,  a  plain  or  level  ; 

gen,  =  ci£,  pi.  -cijje  and  -ccaca. 
péitn,  s.f  a  way,  course,  voyage  ;  gen.  -me,  pi.  -meAtiriA, 
gen.pl.  -me Arm. 

péip  (00),  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen.  case),  according  to  ; 
péip,  will,  accord. 
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pi  A,  def.  verb,  f  at,  will  come. 
piACC  (do),  def.  verb,  pt.  tense,  arrived. 
piAiii,  adv.  ever,  at  any  time  (up  to  the  present). 
pioeipeAÓA,  J1.  m.  pi.  of  pioeipe,  a  knight, 
pig,  j.  m.  a  king,  a  sovereign  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  pigce ;  pi.  also 
triogA,  whence  gen.  pi.  piog  and  dat.pl.  piogAib. 
pigpeAÓAib,  s.  dat.  pi.  of  pig-peA&,  a  Icing-tree,  a  tree  of 
trees. 

pigne  (no),  v.  a.  ir.  pt .  tense  of  ’oéAii  ;  made,  composed. 
pigneAbAip  (no),  v.  a.  ir.pt.  tense  of  •oéAn  ;  ye  have  done. 

pig  11  cat),  /  ^  ^  ^  pass,  of  t>éAn  ;  was  or  were  made. 

pinneAt),  \  r  r 

pigce,  j.  m.  pi.  of  pig. 

piocc,  s.  m.  shape,  form  ;  guise,  garb;  gen.  peACCA. 
píog,  .r.  m.  gen.  pi.  of  pig. 

piog-cupAro,  c.  s.  m.  gen .  and  pi,  of  -cupAt>,  a  royal  cham¬ 
pion. 

pioc,  prep.  pr.  with  thee;  modern  form  beAC. 
pip,  prep.pr.  with  him  or  it  ;  modern  beip. 
po,  pa'dicl0  used  with  past  tense  ;  modern  no. 
poccAin,  v.  s.f.  reaching,  arriving ;  inf.  of  pig,  reach, 
po,  int°ns itive  i7is.p<  rable  prefix ,  very,  exceeding, 
pot) ,  s.  77i.  a  road  way,  path;  gen.  póit>,  pi.  id. 
pogA,  s.f.  choice,  selection,  the  best;  gen.  -gAn. 
poiiiie,  prep,  before;  ponhe  po,  hitherto,  previously, 
poniie,  prep.pr.  before  him  or  it;  ’oopeóib  Ati  cupAcpoithe, 
the  curach  sailed  forward. 


poniie,  adv.  already,  formerly. 

poiiiAiivne,  prep.  pr.  emph.  of  poiiiAirm,  before  us. 

poiiiAic,  c.  adj.  very  good. 

pom ac, prep.pr.  before  th ee;fr.  poithe  and  cu. 
popeACA,  c.  adj.  very  swift, 
poiiióp,  c.  adj.  very  great. 

pómpA,  prep.  pr.  before  them ;  gLuAipro  pónvpA,  they  go 
forward. 

poii at >,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  T>éAii ;  form  of  pigneAÓ,  which 

see. 

pop,  a  particle  prefixed  to  the  past  tense  in  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  instead  of  which  no  or  po  is  now  generally  sub¬ 
stituted. 

popg,  s.  Wi  a  poem,  a  poetic  composition;  gen.  puipjf* 
pi.  idt 
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popmAcc,  c.  s.  m.  great  authority  or  sway. 
ptiAt),  adj.  strong,  valiant ;  puAb-CACA,  the  strong  bat¬ 
talions ;  red,  as,  tYluip  IIuao,  (the)  Red  Sea. 
pu^,  v.  a.  ir  fit.  tense  of  beip  ;  brought,  bore,  carried,  took, 
puip,  for  pip  (37). 


pAijjneÁiiA,  s.  in.  fil.  of  fAijneÁn,  a  dart,  flash. 
pAibe,  s.f.  the  salt  water,  the  sea  ;  gen.  id. 
pÁip,  intensitive  inseparable  firefix,  exceeding,  excessive, 
great ;  written  pÁp  before  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is 
broad. 

pÁipgbeAf,  c.  s.  m.  a  dreadful  manner  ;  fr.  pÁip,  intensitive , 
and  giéAf,  a  manner,  nethod,  fashion. 
pÁipnvmneAC,  c.  adj,  exceedingly  venomed,  poisonous, 
mortal. 

pA tri Ait,  adj.  like,  alike,  equal. 
pAiripAt),  s.m.  summer:  gen.  -avo. 

pAii,  emfihatic  affix,  own,  self;  as,  lA-opAii,  themselves. 

’pAti,  contraction  for  imp,  ■  rep ,  and  An,  article  ;  also  for 
Agup,  conj.  and  n,  article. 

pAnncAc,  adj.  avaricious,  covetous,  eager;  fr.  pAinc, 
avarice. 

pAOit,  v.  a.  think,  imagine,  suppose;^.  tense,  id.;  inf. 

[ir.)  do  pAOite^ccAi n,  cond.  pAoitpeAb. 
pAOipcineAtAC,  c.  adj.  free  clansman,  free  born. 
pAop,  adj.  free,  noble  ;  comfi.  pAOipe. 
pAOCAp,  J.  m.  labour,  work,  toil ;  gen.  -Aip. 
pAoepugAT),  v.  s.  m.  labouring,  working,  toiling ;  gen. 
-tn£ce. 

pÁptucrriAp,  c.  adj.  very  swift ;  fr.  pÁp,  intensitive,  and 
tuctriAp,/)'.  tub,  swiftness. 
pÁp,  intensitive  inseparable  prefix  ;  also  pÁip,  q.  v. 
pÁpocAVÓ,  v.  a.  fnt.  shall  or  will  violate;  imp.  pÁptnj  ;  inf. 
pÁnu§At). 

pÁpoipiij,  c.  s.  m.  great  slaughter,  gen.  <?/pÁp-oipteAc. 

pé,  fiers.  pron.  he,  it. 

peAbAC,  s.  m.  a  hawk  ;  gen.  -aic,  pi.  id. 

peAC,  firefi.  beside,  side  by  side  with,  in  comparison  with. 

peAcc,  num.  adj.  seven. 

peAccifiAt),  num.  adj.  seventh. 

peAcnAÓ,  v.  a.  inf.  of  peACAin,  shun,  avoid,  evade. 
peAt,  j.  m.  a  while,  a  space  of  time  ;  gen.  -La,  fil.  id.  and 
peAtcA. 
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yeAn£,  adj.  slender. 

j'eifAtii,  v.  a.  and  n.  inf.  of  yeAy,  stand,  rise  up,  uphold, 
maintain ;  v.  s.  standing,  act  or  posture  of  standing , 
gen.re&ros.. 

ye  Aye  c,  1  s.  f.  a  barren  or  dry  cow;  gen.  -Aije,  pi.  -aca  ; 
ft-Ar'5'Ac,  j  fr.  yeAyg,  dry,  barren, 
y  ATjAip,  adj.  comfortable,  easy,  at  ease. 

nil  At»,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  yeAy. 
jeicpeAc,  adj.  strong,  able;  fr.  yeiyc,  strength,  power, 
j-eoo,  j.  m.  a  jewel ;  gen.  -óvo,  pi.  -óoa. 
yeo,  demons,  pron.  this  ;  also  yo. 

yeooAib,  s.  dat.  pi.  of  yeoo  ;  used  as  nom.  pi.  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

yeob,  v.  a.  sail,  steer,  direct, lead;  inf.  yeobAi),  pt.  tense ,  po 
yeob. 

yeob,  s.m  a  sail;  gen.  -oit,  pi.  -óbcA. 

yeobA,  for  yeobAb,  v.  s.  a  sailing,  steering,  directing  ;  -Ica. 
yeóbbyéio,  s  f.  a  sail  (cloth),  a  sail, 
yeobyeitn,  c.  s.f  sail-power. 
ygAb^bb,  s.  m.  a  breastplate;  gen.  -Aibb. 
y^AOib,  v.  a.  loose,  spread,  scatter,  disperse  ;  inf.  -beAÓ. 
ygAoibceAy,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  of  ygAOib;  ygAOibceAy  po’n 
yi  j,  the  king  is  released ;  pres.  pass,  used  imper¬ 
sonally. 

ygAy,  v,  a.  and  n.  part,  separate  ;  inf.  po  ygAyAiiiAin 
•^éAb,  )  s.  m.  a  story,  news,  tidings,  embassy ;  gen.  ygeib, 
i  getib,  (  -ÓAbA  and  pi.  -ÓAbuA. 

ygiAC,  s.f.  a  shield,  buckler;  gen.  ygeice,  pi.  ypACA. 
y^nig,  v.  a.  and  n.  bounce,  bound,  start;  pt.  tense ,  id 
ygic,  s.f.  weariness,  fatigue ;  gen.  -ce. 
y^iobAPAy,  v.a.pt.  tense  pi.  3.  of  ygiob,  take  in  hands, 
prepare  ? 

yj;oibc,  v.  a.  split,  cleave;  burst  asunder;^,  tense t  id.  inf, 
-ceAÓ. 

ygyeAP,  v.  n.  squeak,  scream,  shriek ;  inf.  -pap. 
ygyiob,  v.  a.  write,  inscribe  ;  inf.  -bAri. 
r^uiy,  v.  a.  cease,  desist,  leave  off ;  inf.  po  yguy. 
n,  pers.  pron.  she,  it. 
yi  ap,  pers.  pron.  they. 

yiAy,  adv.  to  the  west,  westwards,  westerly;  back,  back¬ 
ward,  behind. 

yib,  pers.  pron.  ye  or  you  ;  emph.y ibye. 
yibeAim,  s.f.  a  bullrush  ;  gen.  -birme. 
j  it-e  emph.  suffix . 
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-pm,  lemons.  Mon.  that;  Ap pin,  adv.phr.  from  that,  thence; 
Aii  caii  nn,  that  time,  then ;  Leif  pm,  with  that,  there¬ 
upon  ;  umie  -pm,  therefore,  iAp  pn,  after  that,  subse¬ 
quently;  i ao  po,  these,  iao  pn,  those, 
pile,  adj.  comp,  of  peAn,  old  ;  ip  pine,  super,  eldest, 
pnn,  pers. pron.  we  ;  emph.  pipe, 
pi  op,  v.  a.  search,  inquire  after  ;  inf.  pi  op  At), 
pop,  adj.  continual,  perpetual, 
pi  oó a,  ind.  adj.  fairy. 
píopAÓ,  v.  a.  past  pass,  ofpiop. 

piopcAiceAih,  v.  a.  inf.  and  pres,  part.,  fr.  pi  op,  ever,  and 
CAiceAih,  inf.  of  caic,  eat,  spend,  consume. 
p'opóubAÓ,  c.  s.  utter  darkness,  despair, 
pop,  adv.  down,  below;  used  generally  with  a  verb  implying 
motion. 

p occaiica,  adj. pacific,  peaceable  ;  50  píoccÁncA,  peaceably. 
a.  search,  seek;  beg,  beseech  (61). 

PTb  J 

pic,  s.  m.  a  thrust,  a  pass  (39)  ;  peace,  reconciliation. 
piubAt,  v.  a.  and  n.  walk,  traverse,  travel,  pass-over. 
púbAb,  s.  m.  a  march,  journey ;  gen.  -aiL. 

.piubbAc,  adj.  fleet,  nimble,  swift  (13) ;  sliding  (9). 
pbAbpAÓ,  s.  m.  a  chain ;  gen.  -aií>,  pi.  -aóa. 
plAige,  v.  a.  inf.  of  ptAi§,  slay,  kill,  slaughter. 
pLÁii,  adj.  healthy,  sound,  whole,  safe. 
pLÁn,  s.  m.  a  guarantee,  surety,  gen.  -Á111  ;  pi.  -ha. 
pbÁiiuigeAcc,  s.f.  a  guarantee,  surety;  gen.  -ca. 
pbÁiiui§,  0.  a.  heal,  cure  ;  inf  plÁnu^AÓ. 
pbÁneocAió,  v.  a.  fut.  sing.  3.  ofpLÁmn^. 
pbeA§,  s.  f  a  spear,  lance  ;  gen.  -eije  ;  pi.  -eA§A;  gen. 

also  pbeA^A. 
pbei^,  s.f.  dat.  of  pbeA§. 
ptéibce,  s.  m.  pi.  of  piiAb. 

pliAb,  j.  m.  a  mountain;  gen.  pléibe,  pi.  phéibce,  dat. 
pi.  -cib. 

phijje,  s.f.  a  way,  road,  path,  passage;  gen.  id.  pi.  phijce. 
phi  op,  s.  m.  a  side  or  margin  of  a  country  or  district. 
puiAg,  s.  m.  an  army,  host,  legion ;  gen.  -ai§  and  -Ai£e, 
pi.  -Aigce  and  -a£a. 

phoirm,  v.  a.  name,  mention;  inf.  pLoinneAb. 
pboinneAÓ,  s.  m.  naming,  recording  ;  gen.  ptonmee. 
pm acc,  s.  m.  authority,  sway ;  gen.  -ca. 
po,  demons,  pron.  this  ;  poiiiie  po,  before  this,  previously. 
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po,  prefix ,  giving  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  the  idea 
of  fitness,  aptness,  or  suitability. 
pocpAC,  adj.  agreeable,  gracious,  sedate, 
pocc,  s.  m.  astoundment,  silence. 

pocpAix»,  s.fi.  a  multitude  of  people,  an  army,  a  troop; 
gen.  -T>e. 

pom  (ó),  comp.  adv.  from  that  (time),  since  ;  ó  pom  aiuac, 
from  that  out,  thenceforward, 
poip,  adj.  to  the  east,  eastwards,  easterly. 
pobÁtiiAT),  c.  adj.  sleight  of  hand. 
ppiopAD»,  s.  m.  the  life,  spirit;  gen.  -avo. 
poii,  ind.  s.  m.  sake,  cause,  account ;  Aip  a  pon,  on  their 
account. 

pp\ón,  s.  f.  the  nose  ;  gen.  -óine,  pi.  -óua  ;  gen.  also  ppónA. 
ppuc,  s.  m.  a  stream,  current ;  gen.  ppocA,  pi.  id.  and 

-CAnilA. 

pcuAi  jj-leipg,  c.  s.  probably  an  inflected  form  of  pcuAib, 
which  O’Reilly  explains  a  point,  pinnacle,  a  ridge,  and 
leipj,  a  phonetic  Munster  form  of  luipi§,  aat.  of 
luipeAc,  armour;  hence  pcuAib-leipt;  a  bponiA  may 
denote  the  chief  or  principal  armour  of  his  (Lugh’s) 
back,  from  which  the  shield  depended. 
puAicceAnncAC,  adj.  variegated,  emblazoned. 
puArp  s.  m.  rest,  sleep;  gen.  -Ain;  coipcmi  puAin,  a  deep 
sleep. 

puAipc,  adj.  civil,  kind,  affable,  gracious  ;  meek,  gentle. 

pfi-o,  demons,  pron.  that  person,  yon,  yonder. 

puit),  v  a.  and  n.  sit,  seat,  encamp  ;  inf.  ( ir .)  T)0  puibe. 

puibeAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  puib. 

puimjeAt»,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  puiniug. 

puroiu  5,  i).  a.  set ;  inf.  x>o  puroiujab. 

pin l,  j.  f.  an  eye  ;  gen.  pul  and  pulA,  pi,  púile. 

pul,  adv.  before  (causes  aspiration). 

pul,  J.  f  gen.  of  púil. 

pú  Ip  a,  gen.  emph.  of  púil. 


CAbd-ip,  v.  a.  ir.  give,  grant,  in  which  sense  it  is  generally 
followed  by  the  prep,  do  ;  bring,  generally  followed  by 
prep,  cum  ;  inflict,  execute,  by  the  prep.  Aip;  take,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  prep.  6  ;  emph.  cAbAip-pe ;  pt.  tense , 
do  cut;  ;  fut.  t>o  béAppAiÓ,  fr.  beip ;  UAbApp-Aib,  and 
ciubAppAib,  fir.  CAbAip;  inf.  bo  CAbAipc :  cac  tm 
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CAbAipc,  to  give  battle;  •oo  CAbAipc  uaca,  to  take 
from  them. 

CAéo,  v.  n.  ir.  pres,  of  céró ;  old  form  of  céro,  pres.  3 rd . 
sing.  (22). 

CAgAbb,  v.  s.  progress,  departure  ;  see  under  CAbAbb,  in 
O’Reilly’s  Dictionary,  and  CAÓAibb  in  Supp.  to  same. 
This  word  is  supplied  in  some  copies  of  the  story  by 
CJVIAbb. 

CÁ10,  ir.  v.  sub.  pres,  yd  pers.  pi.  they  are. 
cÁirn-neub,  c.  s.  m.  lit.  a  death-cloud  ;  a  swoon,  or  slumber 
betokening  death;  cÁniméAbAib  is  used  at  p.  55  for 
nom. 

CAipip,  conj.  moreover,  besides,  in  addition  to  ;  nevertheless, 
notwithstanding;  CAipip  pm  tube,  notwithstanding  all 
that. 

CAimc  (do),  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  tense  of  CAp  or  cig. 

CAipg,  v.  a.  try,  endeavour;  seek,  offer;  inf.  (ir.)  do 
CAipgpm. 

CAipngeAOAp,  v.  a.  pt.  tense  pi.  3,  they  drew,  pulled ;  syn¬ 
copated  fr.  CAppAingeA’OAp  ;  imp.  CAppAmg. 
CAippmgipe,  s.  a  promise,  prophesy;  gen.  id.;  cip  CAip- 
pmgipe,  the  land  of  promise,  a  name  frequently  applied 
by  ancient  Irish  writers  to  any  district  the  beauty  or 
fertility  of  which  they  wished  to  picture. 

CAippe,  prep.  pron.  over  her,  it ;  fr.  prep.  CAp  and  f. 
CAipbéAnpAÓ,  v.  a.  cond.  of  CAipbéAn,  show,  exhibit. 

CAipe,  s.f.  weakness,  swoon,  faint-heartedness  ;  gen.  id.  (55). 
CAictieAifi,  s.  m.  splendour,  brightness  ;  gen.  -tfiA. 

CAbAiri,  s.m.  and  f.  land,  country;  earth,  ground;  gen. 

CAbth  All. 

CAbifiAn,  s.  f.  gen.  of  CAbAtri. 

CApjAib,  adj.  quick,  active,  dexterous. 
tau  (au),  adv.  when;  An  uau  pm,  then. 
cÁngAmAp,  v.  n.  ir.  pt.  tense ,  1st  pi.  we  came,  \ 
cÁiigAbAp,  v.  n.  ir.pt.  tense ,  2nd  pi.  ye  came,  S  imp.  uig. 
cÁngA-OAp,  v.  n.  ir.pt.  tense,  yd  pi.  they  came,  ) 

CAob,  s.f.  a  side  ;  gen.  cAoibe,  pi.  CAobA. 

CAp,  prep,  over,  beyond,  across  ;  becomes  CApp  before  the 
article  ;  cÁp  a  g-ceArm,  on  their  account,  for  them. 
CApAip,  adv.  back,  backward. 

CApéip,  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen.  case)  after. 

CApbA,  def.  verb ,  happened,  came  to  pass,  befell ;  used  only 
in  yd  pers.  ing.  and  pi.  of  pt.  indie,  and  subj. 
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CAppAins,  v.  a.  draw,  lift,  pull ;  inf,  id. 
cé,  indef.  pron.  he  who,  the  person  who. 
ceAC,  s.  m .  a  house;  gen.  cije,  dat.  ui§. 
ceAcc,  s.  m.  an  ambassador,  messenger,  pourier  ;  gen.  -ca, 
pi.  id. 

ceAcc,  v.  n.  ir.  inf.  of  cis  ;  pÁ  ceAcc,  for  coming  (18); 
no  ceAcc  be,  to  come  from  it,  to  result  from  it 
(63). 

ceAn,  v.  n.  ir.  old  form  of  3rd  per s.  sing.  pres,  of  cein,  go  ; 
modern  form  céin. 

ceAjbAC,  m.  a  household  ;  gen.  -hAij,//.  -hAije. 
ceAiigiriAb  (,oo),  1.  n.  cond.  would  happen,  fall  out. 
ceAU5iiiAt)Aoip,  v.  a.  cond.  they  would  meet. 

reAupÚAib,  )  *'  .  .  .  ... 

ceAgSiAil,  j  /•  happening,  occurring  ;  gen.  -iuaIa. 

ceAtin,  s.  oppression,  violence. 
ceAimcA,  s.  distress,  trouble,  jeopardy,  strait. 
ceAfbéAiipvmnfe,  v.  a.  cond.  sing.  1.  I  would  have  shown  ; 
imp.  ceAfbéAn. 

ceApoAij,  v.  n.  pt.  tense ,  was  wanting,  lacking ;  imp. 
id.;  inf.  ceA-pougAb ;  fr.  ceAfOA,  adj.  less  by,  short 
of. 

ceApOAiin,  v.  7i.  pres.  hab.,  is  or  are  wanting  ;  ceApnAim 
UAimi,  we  want. 

céib,  v.  n.  ir.  go  \pt.  tense ,  no  ctiAib  ;  hob.  past,  -oo  céibeAb ; 

fut.  pAcfAib  or  pACAib;  sub j.  past.  50  n-neACAib. 
céin,  v.  7i.  ir.  pres.  sing.  3,  of  céib. 
céi&míp,  v.  n.  ir.  imp.  pi,  1,  let  us  go. 

ceibj;,  v-  a •  cast>  flpg»  throw;  inf.  (ir.)  00  ceilgeAii,  and 
00  ceil^nic ;  Jut.  ceibspÓ. 
ceibseAf,  v.j.  pres.  hist,  of  ceils* 

ceipcme,  adj.  co7np.  ofceApc,  few,  rare,  scarce,  with  ue  suf¬ 
fixed — the  scarcer  of  it. 

ceic,  v.  a.  and  n.  fly,  flee,  escape  ;  inf.  -oo  ceiceAb. 
ceópA,  num.  adj.  three  ;  modern  form  cpi. 
ci,  (50  n-)  comp.  prep,  (governs  the  gen.  case)  to,  unto, 
cis,  v.  n.  ir.  come;  also  CAp  ;  pt.  tense,  no  cáiiaic  or 
CÁ1U1S  ;  fut,  ciocpAib  ;  inf.  no  ceAcc. 
cis,  s.  f.  dat.  of  ceAC. 
ciscAb,  ir.  v.  7i.  pt.  hab.  of  015. 

cise^n,  for  ciocpAb,  cond.  of  cis ;  nÁ  n*ciseAb  neAC,  if 
one  would  come  (58). 
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s.  m.  circuit,  ambit ;  (a  x>-)  comp .  prep.  (governs 
the  gen.  case)  about,  around  ;  iha  or’nACitn- 
c4mciobl,  1  ciobt,  around  her  or  it;  uia  cimciobL,  around 
ciniceAbb,  }  him  or  it;  iua  ■o-cimciobb,  around  them. 

[  Uimciobb  is  now  always  used  in  this  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  form, 
cime,  s.f.  fear,  dread,  gen.  id. 

ciwcije,  adj.  fiery;  s.  f.  gen.  of  cinceAC,  lightning,  fr. 
ceine,  fire. 

ci mi,  adj.  sick,  sore,  unwell. 
ciobpAt),  v.  a.  ir.  cond.  sing.  3  of  CAbAip. 
ciocpAib  (’oo),  v.  n.  ir.  .cond.  sing.  3  of  015. 
ciocpAro,  v.  n.  ir.fut.  sing.  3  of  cig  ;  ciocpAib  pe  ii-ua,  it 
will  come  against  their  sons. 
ciocpAf  (00),  v.  n.  ir.  fnt.  hist .  of  C15. 
cioctiAic,  v.  a.  give,  bestow;  cioúLaic,  id. ;  inf.  -acaÓ. 
ciornpugAt),  s.  m.  a  collection,  a  heap  ;  gen.  -puirce. 
ciouób,  v.  a.  inf.  of  cionóib,  assemble,  collect,  gather. 
cionpgAin,  s.  m.  a  purpose,  design;  gen.  -^auca. 
cip,  s.f.  land  (as  opposed  to  muip,  the  sea),  country,  re¬ 
gion  ;  gen.  cipe. 
cipm,  adj.  dry  ;  comp.  ciopuiA. 

clAf,  s.  7n.  weakness,  timorousness,  weak-spiritedness ;  gen. 

-Alf. 

ciubpAt),  v.  a.  fut,  sing.  1,  I  shall  or  will  give,  1  imp. 
ciubpAro,  v.  a.  fut.  sing.  3,  shall  or  will  give,  )  CAbAip. 
CocAib,  v.  a.  dig,  root ;  cocuib,  id.  :  coclAitn,  pres.  sing.  1, 
dig,  syncopated  from  cocAibim  ;  inf.  -oo  cocaiIg;  fut. 
coiceobAib. 

cocaiLc,  v.  a.  inf.  of  cocaiL;  v.  s.  a  digging,  rooting, 
cog,  v.  a.  raise,  lift,  erect ;  fut.  coigeópAró ;  inf.  t)o 
cógbÁib. 

cógbAb,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  CÓ5. 
có^bAp,  v.  a.  hist.  pres,  of  có^. 
coice,  s.  f.  a  natural  right ;  gen.  id. 

coib,  s.  f.  the  will,  willingness,  consent,  inclination;  gen. 
cobA  and  coibe. 

cóitiipií),  v.  a.  imp.  pi.  2.  of  cóniAif,  weigh,  measure; 
syncopated  from  cótfiAipió. 

coipciw,  j.  numbness,  deadness;  coipcim  puAin,  a  dead- 
sleep. 

coipiAn,  adj.  loud  murmuring. 
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coipmeApg,  s‘  m'  opposition,  hindrance,  impediment,  ob¬ 
stacle;  gen.  -meipj;  and  -impg. 
coipg,  s.f.  a  journey,  expedition;  circumstance. 
cóifiAip-uip,  v.  a.  measure,  weigh  ;  inf.  •oo  cóifiAp,  -up. 
conn,  f.  a  wave,  billow;  gen.  ctnnne,  pi.  connA. 
copcpAb,  def.  verb ,  ft.  tense ,  fell  (in  battle) ;  was  or  were 
killed. 

coppAlb,  prep.  pron.  over  you  ;  compounded  of  UAp,  over, 
and  lb. 

cótfifAÍí»,  v.  a.  imp.pl.  2  of  cóifiAip,  weigh,  measure; 

syncopated  fr.  cóniAipib. 
copAC,  s.  m.  front,  vanguard  ;  gen.  -ai§. 
cpÁ,  adv.  indeed  ;  vero,  autem. 

cpAOc,  v.  a.  lessen,  abate,  drain ;  inf.  id.  and  c|aaoca&. 
cpÁpcA  (50  T>-),  adv.  up  to  this  time,  hitherto. 
cpÁc,  s.  m.  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  gen.  cpÁÚA  ; 
An  cpAC,  adv.  when. 

cpe,  prep,  through,  by,  on  account  of ;  becomes  cpep  before 
the  article. 

cpeAbcAp,  v.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  ploughed;  imp.  act. 
cpeAb,  inf.  -bAh. 

cpeAo,  I  m  }ier(j  flock,  drove  :  seen.  -t>a,  pi.  id. 
epetra,  J  ’  *  ’  *  ’  ^ 

CjAeAlXniA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cpeAbbAin,  apparel. 

cj\ÓAn,  adj.  strong,  mighty,  powerful ;  becomes  epem  in 

composition  with  a  word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

cpéi^,  v.  a.  abandon,  leave,  forsake;  inf.  fr. )  00  cpéi^- 

eAnn  or  cpéipno. 

cpeigeAnn,  v.  a.  inf.  of  cpéi^, 

cpémpeAp,  c.  s.  m.  a  brave  man  ;  gen.  -pip. 

epeipe,  adv.  comp,  (fr.)  of  LÁroip,  strong. 

cpéic,  adv.  weak,  disabled. 

epem’,  prep,  epe,  and  in’  for  poss.  pron.  1110,  my. 
cpeóip,  s.  f.  strength,  force  ;  gen.  -ópAp. 
epetm,  adj.  brave,  valiant. 
cpeunpbuAg,  c.  s.  m.  a  brave  host. 

cpeuncuAp^Aiii,  (a  f),pres.  part,  beating  or  smiting  bravely; 

cuAp^Aim,  v.  a.  pres.  I.  I  knock,  smite,  shake. 
opeAp,  s.  a  stroke  ;  gen.  -pA,  pi.  id. 
cpi,  mini.  adj.  three. 

cpi aVL,  v.  a.  and  n.  go,  march,  walk,  journey,  travel, 
cpiup'  }  co^'  s'  m'  ^iree  Persons  ;  fr*  cpi,  and  peAp. 
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cpfo,  prep,  through;  cpro  pm,  through  that,  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  prep.  pron.  through  him  or  it. 
cpice,  prep.  pron.  through  her  or  it. 
cpiup,  see  cpiAp. 

cpotn,  adj.  heavy,  weighty,  oppressive  (3) ;  sorrowful,  sad, 
melancholy  (56). 

cpuAj,  \adj.  pitiful,  dismal,  sorrowful ;  comp.  cpuAije ; 
cpuAic,/  super,  ip  cpuAi  £e. 

cpuAibb,  s.  f.  a  sheath,  a  scabbard  ;  gen.  -be,  pi.  -beACA. 
cu ,  pers.  pron.  thou;  emph.  cupA;  acc.  cu. 
cuAib,  s.f.  north;  gen.  -be;  adj.  northern  ;  bub  cuAib, 
adv.  phrase,  northwards. 

cuAipipg,  s.f.  an  account,  detail,  notification;  gen.  -^e. 
cuAipceApc,  s.  m.  the  north ;  gen.  -ceipc. 
cuApApOAb,  s.  m.  hire,  wages,  stipend  ;  gen.  -Aib 
cuac,  s.  m.  a  people,  tribe  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cuaca. 
cu^,  v.  a.  pt.  tense ,  sing.  3,  of  CAbAip. 
cu^Ab,  v.  a.  pt.  pass,  of  CAbAip. 

CUj^fAb,  v.  a.  cond.  sing.  3,  of  CAbAip  ;  cugpA-OAOip,  cond. 
3.  pi.  they  would  give. 

cugfAm,  v.  a.  pt.  tense  of  CAbAip  ;  old  synthetic  form  of  the 
1st  pers.  pi.  past. 

cui<g,  v.  a.  understand  ;  inf.  uo  cui^pm. 
cuigeAf,  v.  a.  pt.  tense  sing.  1.  of  cuiz;. 
cui^pe,  s.f  sense,  understanding;  gen.  -pioriA. 
cuibbe,  s.  more,  an  addition. 

cuibb,  v.  a.  deserve,  earn,  merit;  inf.  cuibbeAiiiAin,  cuibb- 
eAm,  or  -10th. 
cuitme,  s.f.  gen.  of  conn. 

cuippeAc,  adj.  weary,  tired,  depressed ;  mournful,  sorrow¬ 
ful  ;  fr.  cuippe,  sadness, 
cuipce,  s.pl.  of  cuip,  a  pillar,  prop,  bulwark, 
cúip  (Aipt)-),  adv.  at  first. 

cúip,  s.  f.  dat.  oí  cúp,  a  beginning,  origin;  gen.  -pe. 
cúip,  s.  f.  incense,  frankincense  ;  gen.  -pe. 
cuic,  v.  n.  fall,  fall  (in  combat) ;  inf.  (ir.)  no  cuicmi  ;  fut. 
cuicpib. 

cuicim,  v.  n.  ir.  inf.  of  cuic. 

cuicpeAC,  v.  n.  pt.  tense  pi.  3  ;  old  synthetic  form  3rd  pers. 
pi.  past  tense,  for  which  in  modern  Irish  cuiceAt)Ap  is 
written. 

cupup,  s.  m.  a  journey,  expedition ;  gen.  -uip,  pi.  id. 

CupA,  pers.  pron.  emph .  of  cm 
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cutAÚiAip,  adj.  surface?;  ni  be  h-ApuiAib  mmpbpi|;ceAp 
cu,  acc  be  cbocAib  cubAihAip  ti a  CxiJLtfiAri,  (It  is)  not 
with  arms  you  will  be  slain,  but  with  the  surface  stones 
of  the  earth  (14). 

ua,  s.  m.  a  grandsofi  or  male  descendant ;  gen.  tn. 
u accap,  s.  m.  the  top,  surface,  upper  part,  bosom  ;  gen. 

-Aip. 

ua£,  s.f.  a  grave  ;  gen.  uAige,  pi.  uajja. 
u  Aib,  prep.  pron.  from  ye  or  you. 
u  Aib,  prep.  pron.  from  him  or  it. 

11AI  j,  s.  f.  dat.  of  ua£. 
ti  Aim,  prep,  pron  from  me. 

UAicne,  ind.  adj.  green,  greenish. 

UAirm,  prep.  pron.  from  us. 

UAip,  s.f.  an  hour,  a  time;  gen.  -pe:  aou  UAip,  one  time, 
once  ;  An  UAip,  when. 

UApAb,  adj.  noble;  comp,  and  pi.  UAipbe,  syncopated  from 
UAfAile;  50  h-UApAb,  adv.  nobly. 

UAfAb,  s.  m.  a  noble  ;  gen.  -aiL,  pi.  UAipbe. 

UAipbe,  s.f.  nobility  ;  gen.  id. 

UAic,  prep. pron.  from  thee. 

UAicpe,  emph.  of  uaic. 
uaca,  prep.  pron.  from  them. 

UAcbÁp,  s.  m.  dismay,  astonishment;  surprise  ;  gen.  -Áip. 
úbAÍb,  s.  tn.  an  apple ,  gen.  -aiLI,  pi.  ubAbbA  and  by  syn¬ 
cope  ubbA. 

úblA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  úbAbb. 

ucc,  s.  in.  the  breast,  bosom,  lap  ;  gen.  occa. 

lit),  demons,  pron.  that,  that  there. 

uite,  adj.  all,  every,  whole. 

uit'leAnnA,  s.  f.  pi.  of  mbbe,  an  elbow,  a  haunch;  gen , 
-eArin. 

mine,  conj.  therefore;  mine  pm,  on  that  account, 
mme,  prep.  pron.  about  him,  it ,  fr.  urn  or  im,  prep,  and  é, 
him,  it. 

um^e,  s.f.  an  ingot,  an  ounce  ;  gen.  id.pl.  -eACA. 
mp,  s.f.  mould,  earth,  clay  ;  gen.  -pe. 

mpeApl>At>,  j-.  f  want,  need,  deficieifby ;  gen.  -Aibe,  dat. 

-Aib. 

úipiiieipneAc,  c.  adj.  very  courageous ;  fr.  úp,  intensitivi 
and  in  ei pne AC. 

inp,  intensitive  prefix  ;  very,  exceeding  ;  form  of  úp  before  a 
word  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
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uipcimciolX,  c.  s.  m.  a  complete  circuit ;  iua  n-uipcnnciott, 
completely  around  them. 

nipp^  fPreP'  Vron‘  on  or  uPon  her,  it* 

tupjge,  s.  m.  water;  gen.  id.  pi. 

urn,  prep,  about,  around;  also  im. 

whiLa,  s.  m.  submission  ;  gen.  id. 

iitnpA,  prep.  pron.  about  them. 

upAfA,  ad),  easy  ;  comp.  ( ir .)  m'op  upA. 

úpbpunrne,.  s.  f.  gen.  of  upbporm,  a  limit,  a  boundary. 

upcAp,  s.  ?n.  a  throw,  cast,  shot ;  gen.  -Aip,  pi.  id. 

úpbAbpAt),  s.  m.  utterance,  the  faculty  of  speech ;  gen.  id. 

úpbAvóeAcc,  s.f.  sledging;  gen.  -ca  ;  fr.  úphAÓ,  a  mallet. 

upbuibe,  j-.  a  conflict,  skirmish,  slaughter;  gen.  id. 

uppAthÁncA,  adj.  respected,  honored. 

upupA,  see  tipApA. 

upA,  adj.  comp,  {ir.)  of  pupup  or  upup,  easy 
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VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 


aVLttiujaac,  fl.  AlLtrmfAAig,  a  foreigner;  the  designation 
given  in  the  text  to  the  opponents  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
and  who  were  also  known  as  the  boctAvmAijje  and  the 
V'oniopAig  or  pine  p'otfiopAC. 

Aot>,  gen.  Ao’óa  ;  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Miodhchaoin, 
who  guarded  the  hill  from  which  the  children  of  Tuireann 
were  to  give  the  three  loud  shouts,  one  of  the  erics  imposed 
by  Lugh. 

Ap a1  ;  gen.  ApAib,  the  King  of  the  Golden  Pillars : 
written  also  0Af  aL 

Ac-cLiac,  now  Dublin  ;  also  called  by  the  Irish-speaking 
people  Ac-cLiac  TVuibl/inne  and  t)Aibe-ACA — CLiac,  a  name 
shortened  into  bbeA-CbiAC,  which  literally  signifies  the 
‘‘  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,”  from  a  ford  made  of 
trees  and  branches,  which  was  thrown  across  the  Liffey  by 
the  Leinster  men  in  the  reign  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa 
(A.D.  33)  to  enable  Aicipne,  the  Importunate,  the  Ulster 
poet  and  satirist,  to  bring  with  him  the  spoils  which  they  had 
given  him,  sooner  than  incur  the  enmity  of  his  province, 
(See  a  paper  “On  the  ancient  name  of  Dublin,”  by  Charles 
Haliday,  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy” 
for  June,  1854;  and  “O’Curry’s  MS.  Materials.”) 

Ac- bu  Aiti,  Athlone ;  literally  signifies  the  “  Ford  of  the 
Luan  or  Loin.”  The  name  of  this  ford  was  changed  from  Ac- 
tnóp,  orGreat  Ford,  to  Ac-LuAin.  afterthe  TainBoChuailgne, 
probably  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Magh  Lena.  The  Donn  Cuailgne,  or  Brown  Bull 
of  Cuailgne  in  Louth,  for  the  possession  of  which  Maive, 
Queen  of  Connaught,  made  war  on  Ulster,  and  which,  after 
a  contest  of  ten  years,  she  succeeded  in  carrying  off  to  her 
own  country,  had  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  he  made  battle 
with  theFinn-bheannach,  or  White  Horned  Bull  of  Connaught, 
which  he  overthrew,  and  taking  him  on  his  horns  ran  off 
towards  this  ford,  shattering  and  scattering  his  members  as  he 
went  along  ;  and  so  when  he  came  to  Ac-tnóp,  he  flung  his  an¬ 
tagonist’s  luan  into  the  current,  whence  ever  after  the  place 
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was  called  Ac-tuAiu.  The  text  does  not  support  this  origin 
of  the  name,  since  Athlone  is  referred  to  as  Ac-UiAin  th>c 
Ui^avó,  the  ford  of  Luan,  the  son  of  Lughaidh. 

OAÍAp,  styled  in  the  text  bAbAp-bémieArmAc,  t.e.,  “  Of 
the  Blows,”  also  known  as  BaLap  Ua  néro,  t.e.,  Balar, 
the  grandson  of  Neid,  was  King  of  the  Fomorians,  when  the 
sesond  battle  of  M^h  Tuireadh  was  fought.  In  this  battle 
he  lost  his  life  at  The  hands  of  his  own  grandson  Lugh 
Lamhfhada.  Balar  was  remaikable  for  one  of  his  eyes,  an 
“  evil  eye,”  which  caused,  it  is  said,  the  death  of  any  living 
thing  that  it  looked  at.  It  was  in  this  eye  he  was  struck  by 
a  stone  flung  by  tuj;,  and  with  so  much  force  that  it  earned 
it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head.  In  the  account  of  the 
second  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  the  meeting  of  these  two 
warriors  is  recorded  as  follows  :  “  Lugh  and  Balar  of  the 
Piercing  Eye  met  in  the  battle.  Balar  had  a  destructive 
eye.  This  eye  was  never  open  but  in  the  field  of  battle 
only.  F our  men  were  required  to  raise  the  lid  off  the  eye 
with  a  hook,  which  was  passed  through  its  lid.  A  whole 
army  that  he  looked  upon  out  of  this  eye  could  not  prevail 
against  (a  few)  warriors,  though  they  should  count  many 
thousands.  The  cause  why  this  poison  was  on  it  was  this, 
namely,  his  father’s  druids  had  been  boiling  a  druidical  spell; 
and  he  came  and  looked  in  through  the  window,  so  that  the 
fume  of  the  boiling  passed  under  it ;  and  it  was  upon  the 
eye  that  the  poison  of  the  brewing  passed  afterwards.”  At¬ 
lantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  235. 

bAiibA,  Ireland  ;  according  to  Keating,  the  sixth  name 
that  Ireland  received.  Banba  was  one  of  three  famous 
queens  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  whose  husbands  reigned 
in  alternate  periodical  succession  at  the  coming  of  the  Mile¬ 
sians.  She  with  her  two  sisters,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tell- 
town  (UAibbce)  in  which  the  Milesians  were  victorious. 

beinii  G'A’OAip,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near  Dublin  ;  so 
called  from  Edar  or  Etar,  the  wife  of  Gann,  son  of  Dela,  one 
of  the  five  brother  chiefs  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  took  possession 
of  Ireland  before  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  ascribed  also  to  Edar,  the  son  of  Edgaeth,  a  Tuatha 
De  Danann  chief,  who  died  of  love  of  a  lady,  Ame,  and  was 
buried  here  (see  the  Dinnsenchus,  Book  of  Lecain ,  lol. 
232.  a.a.)  O’Curry,  Atlantis,  vol.  iv. 

beipbe  (toclAnnAige) ;  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of 
Lochlan.  It  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  medieval  romarp 
tic  tales. 
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beipn-iiA  Ii-Oa’oap^aiia,  that  is,  the  Gap  of  Interposition, 
now  Roscommon,  in  Connaught.  This  was  probably  the 
name  of  the  place  before  St.  Coman  (who  died  in  742)  built 
his  church  in  its  forest,  after  which  it  has  continued  to  be 
called  Ros  Comain,  or  Comain’s  Wood.  O’Curry,  Atlantis , 
vol.  iv.,  p.  174. 

bobb  "OeApj,  King  of  Connaught,  whose  territory  the 
Fomorians  ravaged,  and  to  whose  assistance  Lugh  came,  was 
the  son  of  the  Daghda. 

boimi,  gen.  (iia)  bóinne  ;  the  River  Boyne,  which  flows 
through  the  plain  of  Magh  Breagh,  passing  the  towns  of 
Trim,  Navan,  and  Drogheda,  was  the  chief  river  of  the  Irish 
monarch’s  territory  of  Meath,  It  has  its  source  in  a  well, 
now  known  as  Trinity  Well,  Carbury  Hill,  but  anciently  called 
Sidh  Nechtain,  Nech  tain’s  Hill,  in  the  barony  of  Carbury  and 
county  of  Kildare.  Boan,  from  whom  the  river  took  its  name 
of  Boan,  or  Boinn,  now  anglicised  Boyne,  was  the  wife  of 
Nechtan,  and  having  dishonoured  the  waters  of  the  sacred 
well,  which  stood  within  her  court,  they  overflowed.  She  fled 
before  them  towards  the  sea,  but  they  overtook  and  drowned 
her.  The  lady  Boan  was  followed  all  through  by  her  lap- 
dog,  which  was  named  Dabhilla,  and  which,  like  its  mistress, 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  and  carried  out  of  the  Boyne’s 
mouth,  and  as  far  as  the  rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Bregia,  which 
from  it  are  called  Cnoc  ‘OAbibbA,  Dabhilla’s  Hill  ^see  Dinn- 
senchus'),  now  the  Abill  Rocks,  i.e. ,  Rockabill,  on  the  coast 
of  Dublin,  between  Rush  and  Holme  Patrick. 

bpeAf,  the  son  of  Balar,  and  a  leader  of  the  Fomorians, 
on  whose  engagement  to  Lugh,  as  mentioned  in  the  text 
(p.  18),  his  followers  came  to  fight  the  Second  or  Northern 
battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  His  father  was  a  Fomorian  whils 
his  mother  was  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  race.  He  hel 
the  sovereignty  of  Eire  for  the  seven  years  that  Nuadha  o 
the  “  Silver  Hand”  was  under  treatment  for  the  wound  his 
arm  sustained  in  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh ;  but  his 
cruelties  and  exactions  upon  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  during 
this  time  were  so  great,  that  on  Nuadh’s  resumption  of  the 
reins  of  government,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country. 

bpiATi,  gen.  -Ain.  Brian,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Tuireann, 
upon  whom  Lugh  imposed  the  eric  and  who  acted  as  the 
leader  and  spokesman  for  his  brothers  in  all  their  journeys 
and  difficulties. 

bpu§  ha  bourne,  the  Palace  of  the  Boyne,  the  celebrated 
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Hall  of  the  Daghda  Mór,  who  was  the  great  king  and  oracle 
of  the  Cuaca  De  T)  An  Ann. 

CÁiiico,  Cainte,  whose  three  sons,  Cu,  Ceicen,  and  Ciati  set 
out,  at  Lugh’s  request,  to  muster  the  Fairy  Cavalcade  to 
march  against  bpeAp,  who  had  invaded  and  was  devastating 
Connaught.  CÁnice  was  father  of  CiAn,  whose  tragic  death 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  story. 

Cacai|\  CpobAing  ;  Crohn’s  City.  This  was  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  name  of  Tara,  so  called  after  Crohn  (the  Crim* 
son-fair),  the  daughter  of  Alloid. 

CeiceAiin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Cainte  and  brother  of  Cian. 

CeicLiorm  (cAippiAcbAc),  the  wife  of  Balar  of  the 
“  Mighty  Blows,”  and  who  indicted  such  wounds  upon  the 
Daghda  Mór  at  the  battle  of  the  second  Magh  Tuireadh, 
that  he  subsequently  died  of  them  at  his  palace  on  the  Boyne 
(bpu 5  11  a  "boinné). 

Ciaii  ;  gen.  Céin  ;  son  of  Cainté  and  father  of  Lugh 
Lamhfhada,  who  was  killed  by  the  Children  of  Tuireann. 

Conn,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  miobcAOin,  whose  death- 
struggle  with  the  Children  of  Tuireann  forms  one  of  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  present  text. 

Conn acc  ;  gen.  -ca  ;  Connaught.  According  to  Keating 
it  owes  its  name  to  a  druid,  who,  to  prove  his  necromantic 
skill,  covered  the  province  with  a  snow,  hence,  ConnAcc,  »1. 
Cumn  fneAccA,  .1.  pneAcc  Chuinn,  Conn’s  snow;  or  again,  to 
the  fact,  that  the  posterity  ofEochaidh  Muighmheadhoin,  who 
were  descended  from  Conn,  inhabited  this  portion  of  Ireland. 

Cope,  one  of  the  sons  of  HliobcAOin. 

Copon,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fomorians,  to  whom  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  paid  tribute. 

CopArm  (the  territory  of  the  bright-faced  Corann).  This 
was  the  well-known  principality  of  the  family  of  Mac  Donn- 
chaidh  (Mac  Donagh)  of  Corann,  in  the  present  county  of 
Sligo.  In  the  Dinnsenchus,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Corann,  a  famous  harper  [cruitire)  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
to  whom  it  had  been  originally  assigned  in  right  of  his  art. 
[Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  248,  b.b.]  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv., 
P-  175. 

Copp  Shbi Ab  ha  SeAjjfA,  situate  in  the  present  Curlieu 
Mountains,  near  the  town  of  Boyle,  county  of  Roscommon. 
This  particular  mountain  which  is  not  now  distinguishable 
from  any  of  the  group  of  hills  which  share  the  name,  was 
called  Coirrshliabh  na  Seaghsa,  that  is,  the  Round  Moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Poetic  Spring.  There  were  several  of  those 
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“  poetic  springs,”  or  Helicons,  in  ancient  Erinn ;  each  sur¬ 
rounded  (it  was  said)  by  nine  imperishable  hazel  trees,  from 
which  showers  of  ruddy  nuts  were  dropped  periodically  into 
the  spring.  These  nuts  were  eagerly  watched  by  the  salmon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spring,  who,  when  they  saw  them  drop 
upon  the  surface,  darted  up  and  eat  them  as  fast  as  they 
could,  after  which  they  glided  into  the  neighbouring  rivers. 
Those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  nuts  to  eat  had 
their  bellies  all  spotted  with  a  ruddy  spot  for  every  nut  they 
had  eaten  ;  but  those  who  got  none  had  no  such  spots.  On  this 
account  the  spotted  salmon  (which  was  called  the  Eó  Fis, 
or  Salmon  of  Knowledge)  became  an  object  of  eager  acquisi¬ 
tion,  both  with  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  because  when 
the  learned  eat  of  it,  they  became  (it  was  supposed)  more 
learned  and  sublime  in  their  poetic  aspirations ;  and  when 
the  unlearned  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  and  eat  him, 
they  became  at  once  great  poets.  Some  illustration  of  this 
curious  old  myth  will  be  found  in  a  little  fragment  (inaccurately 
copied,  and  carelessly  translated,  unfortunately),  published 
in  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society 
of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1859.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv., 
p.  174. 

ConrpAjA,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fomorians,  to  whom 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  paid  tribute. 

Cu,  one  of  the  sons  ot  Cainte. 

■Oa5T)a  (HI  óp) ;  the  great  king  and  oracle  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  who  resided  at  bpu§  riA  bonnié,  or  the  Palace 
of  the  Boyne,  near  Slane.  He  was  otherwise  called  eocAro 
OlbAth.  He  reigned  seventy  years  and  died  at  his  palace  on 
the  Boyne  from  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  hands  o 
Ceiuliomi,  the  wife  of  Balar,  in  the  second  battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh. 

T)A]AA  'OeApg,  a  druid  of  the  Fomorians. 

■OiAiiceAcc,  a  celebrated  physician  of  theTuathaDe  Danann, 
to  whose  skill  Nuadh  was  indebted  for  the  arm  of  silver 
that  replaced  the  natural  member  which  was  cut  off  in  the 
first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh.  Miach  and  Oirmhiach  were 
his  sons  and  equally  skilled  as  physicians. 

"OobAp,  King  of  Sicily. 

e-AfAb  ;  gen.  -Aib  :  written  also  Ap  At,  q.v. 

0Af  "Oajaa,  the  cataract  of  Dara,  so  called  from  the  death 
of  this  druid  having  occurred  at  it.  It  is  now  the  village  of 
Ballisadare,  situated  at  this  cataract,  on  the  river  Uinshinn, 
in  the  barony  of  Leney,  and  county  of  Sligo. 


CACfAic,  a  Fomorian  to  whom  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
were,  for  a  time,  subject. 

Gme,  also  a  Fomorian. 

0i|\e,  whence  ( dative )  Erin,  was  the  fourth  name  given  to 
Ireland  and  owes  its  origin,  according  to  Keating,  to  a  queen 
of  that  name  who  ruled  the  island  in  the  time  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  dynasty.  She  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Telltown 
(UAiUlceh 

eicne,  sister  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann.  This  is  the  name 
of  the  kernel  of  a  sweet  hazel-nut,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  name  tor  amiable  ladies  among  the  ancient 
Gaedhil.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv„  p.  193. 

T  Aii-imp.  O’Curry  supposed  this  word  to  be  a  transposed 
form  of  ImppÁit,  (Island  of  Fál),  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  country  ;  from  the  stone  pÁL,  upon  which  the  pagan 
kings  of  Eire  were  crowned  at  Tara. 

pAiicAipe  (imp),  Inis-fianchuiré ;  that  is,  the  island  of 
F ianchairé,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of  Lecain ,  Inis 
Cairé  Cenn-fhinné,  that  is,  the  island  of  Caer  (Rose)  of  the 
Fair  Hair  (or  head).  In  the  Book  of  Lecain,  this  island  is 
said  to  lie  concealed  (under  water)  between  Erinn  and 
Albain  ;  but  the  Dondon  copy  (Tipper’s)  says  it  was  a  secret 
druidical  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  this,  however,  is 
a  purely  modern  interpolation.  To  this  island,  under  either 
form  of  its  name,  I  have  never  before  met  with  any  reference. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  curious  case  in  point,  of  some  sub¬ 
merged  place  in  the  sea,  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
inhabited  by  women,  though  it  is  without  a  name,  and  which 
may,  upon  other  authority,  be  the  island  spoken  of  here. 
The  reference  to  this  submerged  island,  if  such  it  be,  is  found 
in  the  ancient  tract  so  well  known  as  the  Dinnsenchus ,  a 
tract  originally  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Diarmait,  the  son  of 
Fergus  Cerrbheoil,  (monarch  of  Erinn,  from  A.D.  538  to 
558;)  but  which  has  received  some  later  additions,  and 
which  professes  to  give  the  origin  of  the  names  of  remarkable 
hills,  mounds,  caves,  rivers,  rocks,  etc.,  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  article  of  this  tract  to  which  I  allude  is  that  on 
the  supposed  origin  of  the  name  of  the  river  Oilbhíné,  or 
Ailbhiné,  now  the  river  Dilvin,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of 
Malahide,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  191.  (The  article  of  this  tract,  alluded  to  by  O’Curry, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  235,  whence  he 
transferred  it  from  the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  R.I.A.,  fol.  191, 
a.a.) 


pLevóip  (cocaLL  inline),  the  Cloak  of  the  daughter  of 
Fleidhis,  which,  we  learn  from  the  text,  Lugh  assumed  on 
his  leaving  Tara  to  avoid  the  Children  of  Tuireann. 

■pórhofVAc,  j>l.  pómopAr^,  Fomorians,  the  opponents  and 
enemies  of  the  Tuatha  De  JDanann. 

PpeAniAiiiu,  Freamhainn,  now  Frewin;  a  hill,  over  the 
western  shore  of  Loch  Uair  (Lough  Owel),  in  the  parish 
of  Portloman,  county  of  Westmeath.  A  palace  was  raised 
here  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was 
killed  there  himself  afterwards.  (See  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ,  A.M.  5084 — O’Donovan,  p.  89.  note  [w]  ;  and  see 
the  Historic  Tale  of  the  Cathreim  of  King  Dathi  Mac 
Fiachrach).  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv..  p.  222. 

5aijvt6,  Gairech,  i.e the  Place  of  Shouts;  so  called  from 
the  shouts  of  joy  which  were  raised  by  the  youths  of  Ulster, 
when  they  saw  Cuchulainn  coming  from  his  sick  bed  to  their 
relief  in  the  great  final  battle  of  the  Tain  Bó  Chuailgné, 
which  took  place  between  the  present  town  of  Mullingar,  in 
Westmeath,  and  Athlone.  [See  Dinnsenchus,  Book  of 
Lecain ,  fol.  2hi,  b.a.]  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  voh  iv.,  p.  174. 

SpéAj;,  Greece  ;  gen.  (ha)  ^néige. 

iLjjAipib,  llghaireach,  another  name  of  Gairech,  for  the 
battle  is  called  the  Battle  of  Gairech  and  Ughairech,  in  the 
Tain.  The  latter  name  would  signify  the  place  of  many  or 
unusual  shouts.  Gairech  and  Ughairech  were  two  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  in  the  county  Westmeath, 
where  the  last  battle  of  the  Tain  Bó  Chuailgné  was  fought, 
between  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa  and  Ailill  and  Medb,  the 
king  and  queen  of  Connacht.  O’Curry,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 74. 

lucAip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tuireann,  upon  whom  the  eric 
was  imposed  by  Lugh. 

lucApbA,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tuireann,  upon  whom  the 
eric  was  imposed  by  Lugh. 

lojuiAi&e.  I  would  take  this  place  to  be  the  present  Ice¬ 
land.  The  name  occurs  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  and  frequently 
in  other  very  old  tales;  but  the  situation  of  the  country 
meant  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
country  was  also  called  Fuardha  ;  and  Uardha,  leaving  the 
initial  F  out  ;  and  in  this  form  it  would  signify  the  Cold 
Country.  It  is  stated  in  the  ancient  historic  tale  of  Cathreim 
Chonghail  Chlaireinigh,  or  the  Battle  Career  of  Conghal 
“of  the  flat  (noseless)  face,”  that  the  land  of  lorruaidh,  or 
Fuardha,  lay  six  weeks’  sail  north-east  from  Lochlainn  (or 
Norway  ?),  and  that  a  burning  mountain  was  sailed  through 
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when  within  two  weeks'  sail  of  it.  It  may  be  Iceland  and 
Mount  Hecla,  notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  direction  from  Lochlainn,  and  the  passage  through 
the  burning  mountain.  O’Curry,  Atlantis,  vo\.  iv.,  p.  190. 

Lipé,  the  river  Lilfey  upon  which  the  present  city  of 
Dublin  is  built. 

bocbAnn,  gen.-Ainn  ;  a  name  generally  applied  to  Denmark 
by  Irish  writers,  but  considered  by  O’Curry  to  refer  to  Sweden. 
bocbAiiriAi^,  s .  pi.  the  Fomorians. 

hu 5  bÁthf'A’OÁ,  Lugh  of  the  Long  Arms,  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  line,  called  in  the  story  ioinbéimeAtiriAC,  “  Of  the 
Stout  Blows,”  and  lobóÁrtAc,  i.e.,  “Master  of  many  (or  all) 
Arts,”  was  the  son  of  C.aii  and  the  third  king  in  succession 
from  Nuadha  of  the  “  Silver  Hand.”  He  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Eire  forty  years.  He  instituted  the  games  of  Telltown 
(UAibbce)  in  honour  of  his  foster-mother  UAibbce,  which  were 
celebrated  on  the  1st  day  of  August  in  each  year  down  to 
A.D.  1168  (O’Donovan’s  Ann.  Four  Masters  ;  p.  n68,  note 
(12).  This  festival  was  called  Lughnasadh,  from  Lugh,  the 
founder,  and  nás  or  nós,  a  custom  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
first  of  August  is  called  by  no  other  name  than  LÁ  bugnÁp- 
ax),  that  is,  the  day  of  Lugh’s  Custom,  by  the  Irish-speak¬ 
ing  people  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  great  planner  of  the 
Second  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  in  which  he  slew  Balar, 
the  leader  of  the  Fomorians.  He  was,  eventually,  killed  by 
MacQoll  at  Caondruim  :  gen.  bugAró  and  bojA. 

t11Á§  "bpeA^A,  Breagh’s  Plain;  so  called  from  Breagha, 
son  of  Breoghan,  and  uncle  to  Milesius,  whose  sons  he  ac¬ 
companied  on  their  expedition  to  Eire.  He  gave  his  name 
to  this  territory,  which  anciently  comprised  almost  all,  if  not 
all,  the  present  county  of  Meath.  (See  Books  of  Rights,  ed. 
O’Donovan,  p.  it,  note(n).  O’Curry,  Atlantis,  vol.  iv..  p.223. 

tnÁ£  btupj;,  this  was  the  name  of  MacDermot’s  country, 
in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon.  The  Dinnsenchus 
says,  that  this  plain  received  the  name  of  Magh  Luirg  (the 
Plain  of  Pursuit)  from  this  circumstance, when  Conall  Cernach, 
at  the  instigation  of  Medb  (Maive),  queen  of  Connacht, 
wounded  her  husband  in  the  thigh  with  the  cast  of  a  spear, 
he,  Conall,  fled  from  the  palace  of  Cruachain,  followed  by 
“the  Four  Red  Heads  of  Mairtine,” who  tracked  and  pur¬ 
sued  him  into  Breifné,  where  they  slew  and  beheaded  him, 
\B00k of  Lecain,io\.  245,  b.a.]  O’Curry, Atlantis, vol. iv.,  p.  174. 

1TIÁ§  móp  Ail  AotiAi§,  the  Great  Plain  of  the  Fair;  ac¬ 
cording  to  O’Curry,  not  far  from  Ballisádare. 
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ttlAg  til  uipúei  time,  the  Plain  of  Muirtheimhne ;  the  level 
country  extending  from  the  River  Boyne  to  the  mountains 
of  Cuailgné  or  Carlingford.  This  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
famous  Ulster  champion,  Cuchulainn,  and  the  chief  theatre 
of  the  battles  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  compounded  of  nmip,  the  sea  or  tide,  and 
cetmen,  obscurity  or  concealment,  from  its  having  been 
covered  with  the  sea  until  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  when  the  “Oa^oa  caused  the  waters  to  recede  by 
pronouncing  an  incantation  upon  them  (see  the  tale  of  the 
“Courtship  of  Cuchulainn  and  Eimer. ”)  This,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  Annals ,  which  say,  at  A.M.  2859, 
that  this  plain  was  cleared  by  Neimidh,  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  (O’Curry’s  note,  Atlantis,  vol.  iv., 
P-  170). 

mA§  Uuipro,  anglicised  Moytura,  the  Plain  of  Tuireadh, 
literally  the  Plain  of  Pillars  or  Columns,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  two  famous  battles  between  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and 
the  Firbolgs  and  Pomorians.  The  First  or  Southern  Battle 
of  Magh  Tuireadh  was  fought  between  the  Firbolgs,  led  by 
Eochaidh,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  led  by  Nuadha  of 
the  “  Silver  Hand,”  in  which,  after  four  days’  fighting,  the 
latter  were  victorious.  The  plain,  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  is  situate  near  the  village  of  Cong,  in  the  present 
county  of  Mayo,  The  Second  or  Northern  Battle  of  Moy¬ 
tura,  called  Moytura  “of  the  Fomorians,”  was  fought 
thirty  years  later  between  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  the 
Fomorians.  The  Fomorians  were  defeated,  but  Nuadha, 
who  led  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns,  was  killed,  as  also  Balar 
“of  the  Mighty  Blows,”  who  commanded  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  site  of  this  second  Battle  of  Moytura,  which  was 
fought,  according  to  the  Four  Masters,  A.M.,  333 o,  is  dis¬ 
tant  about  fifty  miles  from  the  place  where  the  First  Battle 
of  Magh  Tuireadh  took  place,  and  is  situate  in  the  present 
barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  See  Wilde’s  com¬ 
munication  upon  the  battle  field  of  Moytura,  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  x.,  pp.  22-24. 

ITlAnAtmÁn,  the  son  of  Lir,  the  celebrated  navigator,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  Oirbsen 
was  his  true  name.  He  resided  in  Arran  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  which  was  called  Emhain  Abhlach,  Emain  of  the 
Apple  Trees.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cuilleann,  by 
Uilleann,  son  of  Caitir,  son  of  Nuadha  of  the  Silver  Hand, 
in  contention  for  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught  ,*  and  when 
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his  grave  was  dug,  Lough  Oirbsen  burst  over  the  land,  so 
that  it  was  from  him  the  Lough,  modernly  corrupted  Corrib, 
was  named.  (See  a  note  on  Manannan  Mac  Lir  by  O’Curry, 
in  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.  p.  226.) 

tllApcpA  SíoÓa,  The  Fairy  Cavalcade.  These  were  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  cavalry,  who,  after  the  great  body  of  their 
race  had  returned  to  the  Sidhes  or  Fairy  Hills,  wTere  kept 
embodied  by  the  great  chief,  Manannan,  in  his  enchanted 
dominion  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Manainn),  which  is  the  Tir 
Tairrngiré,  or  Land  of  Promise,  of  ancient  Irish  Mythology; 
corruptly  called  lir  na  n-óg,  or  the  Land  of  Perpetual 
Youthfulness,  by  modern  Irish  romancers  (O’Curry,  Atlan¬ 
tis ,  vol.  iv.  p.  1  ‘)2,  note,  142.) 

till ac,  a  son  of  “OiAticeAcc,  and  a  more  accomplished 
doctor  than  his  father.  Miach  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
silver  arm  which  his  father  had  made  for  Nuadha,  and  we 
are  told  by  the  traditions  of  the  period  that  he  disinterred 
the  real  ai'm,  set  it  joint  to  joint,  and  sinew  to  sinew,  and 
made  it  whole  “in  three  moments.”  This  very  singular 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  old  doctor  was  so  enraged  at 
this  damaging  competition,  that,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  took  a 
sword  and  killed  his  son,  whom  he  then  buried,  and  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  medicinal  herbs  grew  up  through 
the  grave  of  the  young  doctor,  one  from  every  joint  and 
sinew'  of  his  body  ;  that  these  w'ere  afterwards  plucked  up  in 
the  order  of  their  positions,  and  placed  in  her  cloak  by 
Airmed,  his  sister,  who  was  also  of  the  faculty ;  but  that  the 
unappeased  father  came  and  mixed  them  all  again,  so  that 
their  separate  medicinal  powers  cannot  be  known.  (See  MS. 
Second  Battle  ofMagh  Tuireadh  in  the  O’Curry  collection.) 

mvóe,  Meath;  according  to  Keating’s  Ireland,  this  name 
is  derived  froja  the  meroe,  or  neck  of  each  province  from 
which  Uu ac aL  UeAccthAp  took  it;  or  again,  from  Midhe, 
son  of  Bratha,  son  of  the  Daghda,  high  priest  of  the  family 
of  Neimheadh,  by  whom  the  first  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in 
Ireland  after  the  arrival  of  the  followers  of  Neimheadh,  who 
conferred  upon  Midhe  all  that  tract  of  land  about  Uisneach, 
near  which  the  fire  was  first  kindled  ;  which  tract  is  called 
Midhe  from  the  name  of  that  priest  or  druid.  There  was  at 
that  time  only  this  one  tract  called  Meath,  until  the  reign  of 
CuacaT,  who  added  to  it  the  portions  which  he  took  from 
the  other  provinces,  and  increased  its  area  to  eighteen 
tracts  or  baronies. 

tllioócAom,  the  guardian  of  the  Hill  from  which  Brian 


and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  give  the  three  shouts,  the 
last  of  the  Eric-fine  imposed  by  Lugh. 

tTlóbÁn,  gen.  -mu,  the  Swine-herd,  whose  arm  was  taken 
to  supply  one  for  Nuadha,  who  lost  his  own  in  the  battle  of 
the  First  Moytura. 

ttUAbA  AmgtO'olÁn»,  Nuadha  of  the  Silver  Hand;  the 
king  and  leader  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  on  their  invasion 
of  Eire.  In  the  first  great  battle  of  Moytura,  between  his 
followers  and  their  predecessors,  the  Firbolgs,  in  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  Nuadha’s  right  arm  was  cut  off  from  the  shoulder, 
in  single  combat  by  Sreng,  the  great  champion  of  the  Fir¬ 
bolgs.  Dianceacht,  the  celebrated  physician  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  replaced  the  lost  member  by  an  arm  made  of 
silver,  whence  Nuadha  obtained  the  epithet  of  “  Silver- 
handed.”  Whilst  under  treatment  for  his  injuries,  a  lapse  of 
seven  years,  his  place  in  the  government  was  filled  by  Breas  ; 
but  his  rule  became  so  intolerable  that  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  welcomed  the  resumption  of  power  by  Nuadha. 
Breas,  in  revenge,  sought  the  assistance  of  Balar,  with  the 
result  that  the  Second  or  Northern  battle  of  Moytura  was 
fought,  in  which,  although  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were 
again  victorious,  they  counted  amongst  the  slain  their  king, 
Nuadha. 

^pifufiiAc,  a  celebrated  physician  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
and  son  ot  'OiAriceAcc. 

peppiA,  gen.  (n&) — ;  Persia. 

pipeAp,  a  personage  mentioned  in  text  as  king  of  Persia. 

SeAn-ShbiAb ;  that  is,  the  Old  Mountain  ;  otherwise  called 
Chorann,  now  the  barony  of  Coraun,  in  the  county  Sligo, 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  MacDonnoch  family.  This  dis¬ 
trict  first  received  its  name  from  Coran n,  a  famous  harper  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  who  received  it  from  that  people  in 
recognition  of  his  professional  excellence.  In  times  long 
after,  a  certain  part  of  the  land  received  the  name  of  Ceis- 
Chorann.  The  place  that  bore,  and  still  bears,  this  name, 
is  a  well-known  remarkable  hill  in  the  barony  of  Corann. 
This  hill  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
there  Cael  Cheis  (Slender  Ceis),  one  of  the  six  enchanted 
pigs  of  the  Princess  Derbriu,  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dumha  Sealga  (Mount  Chase)  was  killed  by  Queen 
Maive.  [ Dinnsenchus ,  Brokof  Lecain,  fol.  248,  b.] — O’Curry’s 
note,  Atlantis ,  vol.  iv,  p.  175. 

Sipte,  Sicilly ;  gen.  (ha)  Si  pie. 

UAillce ;  gen.  -ueArm  ;  anglicised  Tefltown ;  a  famous 
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place  of  antiquity,  situate  on  the  Sele  or  Blackwater,  and 
midway  between  Kells  and  Navan,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  Navan  to  Kells,  from  which  last  named 
town  it  is  distant  about  four  miles.  It  owes  its  name  to  a 
Danannian  princess,  by  name  UAiLlce,  the  daughter  of 
mÁgthóip,  and  wife  of  eocAib,  in  whose  father’s  person 
eA-pc  terminated  the  life  of  the  Firbolg  kings.  She  was 
subsequently  married  to  eocAró  gAjVb,  son  of  ’Ouac’ooLL,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Uuaca  be  ’OAtiAnn  line,  into  whose  hands 
the  sovereignty  of  Eire  fell  after  the  decisive  battle  of  South 
Moytura,  where  the  Firbolgs  were  totally  routed,  hug  of 
the  Long  Arms  was  nurtured  by  this  princess  ;  and  after  her 
death,  he  established  the  Olympic  games  to  honour  and  com¬ 
memorate  her  name.  These  games  were  annually  celebrated 
here  on  the  first  day  of  August,  with  great  pomp,  in  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  and  his  court.  They  began  a  fort¬ 
night  before  Lammas,  and  lasted  four  weeks.  At  Telltown 
all  the  marriages  of  Pagan  Ireland  were  celebrated.  “  ^he 
ceremony  was  a  simple  one,”  says  O’Donovan,  “if we  are  to 
rely  on  the  Book  of  Fermoy.  1 1  consisted  in  kissing  and 
shaking  hands,  unde ,  pofAb,  marriage.”  Business  ofbuying 
and  selling  was  transacted  ;  and  feats  of  eAngnAih,  dexterity 
at  arms  and  buffoonery  were  exhibited.  We  learn  from 
Cormac’s  Glossary  that  there  was  a  hill  at  Taillteann,  called 
UuLac  11  a  coibce,  which  he  explains  hill  ofbuying,  or  market 
hill.  This,  O’Donovan  considers,  is  probably  the  mound 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  road  on  which  there  is  a  trigonome¬ 
trical  point. 

Here  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  made  a  last  but  fruitless 
stand  against  the  Milesians,  losing  in  the  engagement  their 
three  famous  queens,  Eiré,  Fodhla,  and  Banba.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Roderic  O’Conor,  the  last  king  of  Ireland,  UaiLLco 
continued  to  be  a  theatre  of  interesting  events.  According 
to  the  Four  Masters  that  monarch  celebrated  the  Nassa  of 
UAibice,  on  which  occasion  his  people  covered  the  country 
for  some  miles  around. 

O’Donovan,  whilst  engaged  on  the  ordnance  survey  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  in  1836,  was  informed  by  several  old 
natives  that  sports  were  celebrated  at  UAiLlce  up  to  so  late 
a  period  as  thiity  years  previously,  and  that  these  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  ancient  games. 
They  took  the  form  of  an  annual  pattern,  which  was  held  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Blackwater,  opposite  the  fort  of 
Teltony  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  which  Lug  of  the 
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Long  Hands  had  set  apart  for  holding  the  Nassa  or  sports 
or  games.  O’Donovan  considered  it  worthy  of  note  that, 
“  This  pattern  was  not  carried  on  in  honour  of  any  saint,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  every  other  parish,  and  that  it  was  held 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  month  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  sports  of  UAibbce.”  One  of  the  interesting  letters, 
which  O’Donovan  wrote  from  Kells  in  1836  on  this  subject, 
was  accompanied  by  a  sketch-plan  of  the  antiquities  of 
UAibbce,  all  of  which  he  urged  should  be  marked  on  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Sheet  of  the  county  (No.  1 7),  which  embraced  Telltown. 
His  wishes  were  carried  out  in  a  very  partial  manner  only, 
the  Rath  and  the  two  Loughs  between  it  and  the  road,  which 
are  termed  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet  ‘‘blind  Loughs,”  being 
the  only  features  of  interest  marked,  whilst  his  suggestions 
as  to  the  nomenclature  were  entirely  unheeded.  He  urged 
the  adoption  of  Telton  as  the  best  way  to  anglicise 
UAiVlceAnn,  and  thus  follow  the  example  of  Usher  in  his 
“Primordia.”  He  condemned  the  practice  of  sticking 
“  town”  to  the  names  of  places,  which  had,  in  too  many 
cases,  corrupted  the  orthography  and  disguised  the  mean¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  case  of  “Telltown,”  where  “  ton”  would  have 
fittingly  conveyed  the  sound  of  the  terminating  syllable. 
This  suggestion  was  not  acted  on,  and  Telltown  was  pre¬ 
served  to  perpetuate  a  disguise,  which  O’Donovan  character¬ 
sized  as  tending  “  to  make  it  impossible  to  tell  what 
town  it  was.” 

UeAÓ  tnioócu a|\ca  ;  literally  the  “House  of  Mead- 
circling.”  This  was  the  famous  banqueting  hall  of  Tara,  of 
which  the  shape  and  dimensions  are  still  traceable  (See  Petrie’s 
“  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,”  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy). 

UeAtiiAip ;  Tara,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Monarchs  of 
Ireland  and  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  upon  the 
hill,  is  situate  in  the  present  county  of  Meath,  a  lew  miles 
from  Kilmessan  Railway  Station.  Here  the  scattered 
Firbolgs  re-united  their  forces,  winch  landed  in  Ireland  about 
the  year  3266.  They  designated  the  hill  ‘Opuim  Caiii,  or 
the  Beautiful  Eminence,  a  name  of  which  it  is  justly  deserving, 
from  the  view  it  commands  of  the  fertile  plains  that  extend 
for  miles  from  its  base.  The  Firbolgs  established  their  seat 
of  government  here,  and  the  five  brother  chiefs,  who  led  them, 
divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  and  distributed  their  people 
among  them.  Here  oIIaiíi  P'oóIa,  the  fortieth  monarch 
of  Ireland  first  instituted  the  triennial  assemblies,  a.m.  3922. 
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Tara  continued  to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  Irish  kings 
till  its  abandonment  in  the  year  A.D.  563.  See  the  “  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,”  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,”  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  25-232. 

UbAccgA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  present  “  Hill  of  Ward,” 
situate  near  Athboy,  and  in  that  part  of  ancient  Meath 
which  originally  belonged  to  Munster,  and  in  the  territory  of 
U i  bAegAipe,  which,  since  the  establishment  of  surnames, 
was  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  family  of  O'CAimieAL- 
bAin,  now  Quinlans,  the  descendants  of  bAegAipe,  the4last 
pagan  monarch  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the  antiquities  of  the  hill 
are  shown  on  ordnance  sheet  No.  30,  of  the  county  of  Meath. 
There  is  a  remarkable  earthen  fort  on  the  hill,  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  monarch  UuacaI  UeAccifiAp, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  where  the  Druids 
lighted  their  sacred  fires  on  the  eve  of  SAthum  (first  day  of 
November),  and  from  which,  according  to  all  the  Irish  author¬ 
ities,  the  fire  that  lighted  all  the  hearths  in  Ireland  was 
supplied.  cLaccja  derives  its  name  from  the  daughter  of 
Mogh  Ruith,  the  great  Irish  Druid  of  Valentia  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  who,  as  well  as  this  daughter,  is  said  to 
have  studied  in  the  school  of  Simon  Magus,  “  in  the  Alpine 
Mountains.”  See  Book  of  Rights,  ed.  O’Donovan ;  and 
Atlantis ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  223.  ed.  OCurry. 

Uuat>,  gen .  -Aibe;  Uomi  UuAibe,  the  Wave  of  Tuatha,  a 
princess,  wdio,  whilst  under  the  care  of  Conaire,  the  Monarch 
of  Eire,  was  stolen  as  she  lay  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  by  an 
emissary  of  the  celebrated  Uuac  T3e  T)  An  Ann  navigator, 
Manannan  MacLir.  She  was  thus  brought  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bann,  which  was  then  called  Inbep  51aij\  and  left  on 
the  beach,  whilst  her  captor  went  in  search  of  a  boat  to  carry 
her  over  the  sea.  In  his.  absence  a  great  wave  rolled  in  and 
bore  her  off  to  sea  and  drowned  her. — (See  note  to  Battle  of 
Magh  Leana,  p.  95  ;  ed.  O’Curry.) 

Uuac  T)e  ■QAiiAnn,  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  the  second 
colony  who  occupied  Eire.  According  to  Keating,  anti¬ 
quarians  held  different  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Some  asserted  it  was  from  Brian,  Iuchair,  and  Iucharba, 
three  sons  of  Danann,  daughter  of  Dealbaoith,  they  were  so 
called ;  because  these  were  so  famous  in  the  Black  Art,  that 
these  Uuac  a  or  sorcerers  called  themselves  after  them.  Others 
held  that  theUtiACA  ■oe  ■Oauaiiii  were  so  called  because  they 
were  three  distinct  tribes,  The  first  tribe  was  denominated 
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cu  Ac,  and  comprised  the  nobility  and  leaders  of  the  colony  ;  for 
cuac  signities  a  lord  or  noble,  and  this  is  the  more  credible, 
because  Bechoill  and  Danann,  two  of  their  women,  were 
called  bAn-cuAÍ>,  i.e.,  female  Tuaths.  The  second  tribe  was 
called  nee  or  gods;  these  were  their  druids.  The  third 
tribe,  which  obtained  the  name,  embraced  those  who  were 
skilled  in  arts,  for  •oaii  signities  an  art,  and  from  their  arts 
they  were  called  'Oaii Aim. 

UtupeAtm,  called  UuipeAtm  beA^pAim  at  p.  21.  This 
name,  says  O’Curry,  would  literally  signify  the  “  Wheat  with 
the  lfttle  beard.”  He  was  the  son  of  Ogma,  the  “Sunfaced;  ” 
and  he  is  also  called  OebbAec,  the  “  Fire-faced  ”  and  UinpiLL 
bicpeo  ;  but  this  last  is  merely  another  form  of  the  word. 

Cúip,  a  personage  mentioned  in  text  as  being  King  of 
Greece. 

tlipneAc  ;  gen.  -mg  ;  now  Usnv,  or  Usnagh  Hill,  “on 
the  west  side  of  Tara,”  and  according  to  the  text,  anciently, 
called  CiiocÁii  bAl/Aip,  is  situate  in  the  parish  of  Killare 
barony  of  Rathconrath,  and  county  of  Westmeath.  It  was 
at  this  hill  that  the  five  divisions,  into  which  the  Firbolg 
brothers  divided  Eire  among  them,  met ;  and  it  was  in 
ancient  times  one  of  the  chief  places  of  assembly  for  the 
states  of  the  country.  A  rock  on  the  top  of  it  is  said  to 
have  been  inscribed  with  four  lines,  pointing  to  the  cardinal 
points,  and  containing  within  their  angles  the  provinces  into 
which  the  Firbolg  brothers  divided  the  island.  Here 
UuacaI  UeAcciriAp,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  first  century 
erected  a  palace  and  established  public  marts,  which  were 
annually  held  on  the  first  day  of  May.  According  to 
Keating,  the  author  of  Dinnsenchus  and  others,  the  fire, 
called  Bealltine,  was  lighted  at  Usnagh  in  the  Connaught 
portion  of  Meath  in  the  beginning  of  Samhradh,  viz.,  on 
the  first  May,  which  for  that  reason  is  called  IÁ  beAlcAine, 
•o  the  present  day. 
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The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  was  founded  in  the  year  1877,  and 
since  then  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand , 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  its  publications  in 
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be  addressed  to  the  Society’s  Publishers,  Messrs. 
M,  H.  Gill  &  Son,  50  O’  C onnell-s  tr  eet,  Upper, 
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